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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


If the volume now presented to the public were a 
mere work of Art, the history of its misfortune might 
be written in two very simple words— too late. The 
nature and character of slavery have been subjects of 
an almost endless variety of artistic representation; 
and after the brilliant achievements in that field, and 
while those achievements are yet fresh in the memory 
of the million, he who would add another to the legion, 
must possess the charm of transcendent exellence, or 
apologize for something worse than rashness. The 
reader is, therefore, assured, with all due promptitude, 
that his attention is not invited to a work of Art, but 
to a work of Facts —Facts, terrible and almost in¬ 
credible, it may be—yet Facts, nevertheless. 

I am authorized to say that there is not a fictitious 
name nor place in the whole volume; but that 
names and places are literally given, and that every 
transaction therein described actually transpired. 

Perhaps the best Preface to this volume is furnished 
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PREFACE. 


in the following letter of Mr. Douglass, written in 
answer to my urgent solicitation for such a work: 

Rochester, N. Y. July 2, 1855. 

Dear Friend : I have long entertained, as you very well 
know, a somewhat positive repugnance to writing or speaking 
anything for the public, which could, with any degree of 
plausibility, make me liable to the imputation of seeking per¬ 
sonal notoriety, for its own sake. Entertaining that feeling 
very sincerely, and permitting its control, perhaps, quite un¬ 
reasonably, I have often refused to narrate my personal expe¬ 
rience in public anti-slavery meetings, and in sympathizing 
circles, when urged to do so by friends, with whose views and 
wishes, ordinarily, it were a pleasure to comply. In my letters 
and speeches,"Fhave generally aimed to discuss the question of 
Slavery in the light of fundamental principles, and upon facts, 
notorious and open to all; making, I trust, no more of the fact 
of my own former enslavement, than circumstances seemed 
absolutely to require. 11 have never placed my opposition to 
slavery on a basis so narrow as my own enslavement, but rather 
upon the indestructible and unchangeable laws of human nature, 
every one of which is perpetually and flagrantly violated by 
the slave system. I have also felt that it was best for those 
having histories worth the writing—or supposed to be so—to 
commit such work to hands other than their own. To write 
of one’s self, in such a manner as not to incur the imputation of 
weakness, vanity, and egotism, is a work within the ability of 
but few; and I have little reason to believe that I belong to 
that fortunate few. 

These considerations caused me to hesitate, when first you 
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kindly urged me to prepare for publication a full account of 
my life as a slave, and my life as a freeman. 

Nevertheless, I see, with you, many reasons for regarding 
my autobiography as exceptional in its character, and as being, 
in some sense, naturally beyond the reach of those reproaches 
which honorable and sensitive minds dislike to incur. It is not 
to illustrate any heroic achievements of a man, but to vindicate 
a just and beneficent principle, in its application to the whole 
human family, by letting in the light of truth upon a system, 
esteemed by some as a blessing, and by others as a curse and a 
crime. I agree with you, that this system is now at the bar of 
public opinion—not only of this country, but of the whole 
civilized world—for judgment. Its friends have made for it 
the usual plea—“not guilty ;”,the case must, therefore, pro¬ 
ceed. Any facts, either from slaves, slaveholders, or by-standers, 
calculated to enlighten the public mind, by revealing the true 
nature, character, and tendency of the slave system, are in order, 
and can scarcely be innocently withheld. 

I see, too, that there are special reasons why I should write 
my own biography, in preference to employing another to do 
it. Not only is slavery on trial, but unfortunately, the enslaved 
people are also on trial. It is alleged, that they are, naturally, 
inferior; that they are so low in the scale of humanity, and so 
utterly stupid, that they are unconscious of their wrongs, and 
do not apprehend their rights. Looking, then, at your request, 
from this stand-point, and wishing everything of which you 
think me capable to go to the benefit of my afflicted people, I 
part with my doubts and hesitation, and proceed to furnish you 
the desired manuscript; hoping that you may be able to make 
such arrangements for its publication as shall be best adapted 
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to accomplish that good which you so enthusiastically an 
ticipate. 

Frederick Douglass. 

There was little necessity for doubt and hesitation 
on the part of Mr. Douglass, as to the propriety of his 
giving to the world a full account of himself. A man 
who was born and brought up in slavery, a living 
witness of its horrors; who often himself experienced 
its cruelties; and who, despite the depressing influ¬ 
ences surrounding his birth, youth and manhood, has 
risen, from a dark and almost absolute obscurity, to 
the distinguished position which he now occupies, 
might very well assume the existence of a comment 
dable curiosity, on the part of the public, to know the 
facts of his remarkable history. 


Editor. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


When a man raises himself from the lowest condition in society 
to the highest, mankind pay him the tribute of their admiration; 
when he accomplishes this elevation by native energy, guided by 
prudence and wisdom, their admiration is increased; but when his 
course, onward and upward, excellent in itself, furthermore proves 
a possible, what had hitherto been regarded as an impossible, reform, 
then he becomes a burning and a shining light, on which the aged 
may look with gladness, the young with hope, and the down-trod¬ 
den, as a representative of what they may themselves become. To 
such a man, dear reader, it is my privilege to introduce you. 

The life of Frederick Douglass, recorded in the pages vhich fol¬ 
low, is not merely an example of self-elevation under the most 
adverse circumstances; it is, moreover, a noble vindication of the 
highest aims of the American anti-slavery movement. The real 
object of that movement is not only to disenthrall, it is, also, to be¬ 
stow upon the negro the exercise of all those rights, from the posses 
sion of which he has been so long debarred. 

But this full recognition of the colored man to the right, and the 
entire admission of the same to the full privileges, political, religious 
and social, of manhood, requires powerful effort on the part of the 
enthralled, as well as on the part of those who would disenthrall 
them. The people at large must feel the Conviction, as well as ad¬ 
mit the abstract logic, of human equality; the negro, for the first 
time in the world’s history, brought in full contact with high civ¬ 
ilization, must prove his title to all that is demanded for him; in the 
teeth of unequal chances, he must prove himself equal to the mass 
of those who oppress him—therefore, absolutely superior to his ap¬ 
parent fate, and to their relative ability. And it is most cheering 

to the friends of freedom, to-day, that evidence of this equality is 
* 2 
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rapidly accumulating, not from the ranks of the half-freed colored 
people of the free states, but from the very depths of slavery itself; 
the indestructible equality of man to man is demonstrated by the 
ease with which black men, scarce on«ftemove from barbarism-—if 
slavery can be honored with such a distinction—vault into the high 
places of the most advanced and painfully acquired civilization. 
Ward and Garnett, Wells Brown and Pennington, Loguen and 
Douglass, are banners on the outer wall, under which abolition 
is fighting its most successful battles, because they are living ex¬ 
emplars of the practicability of the most radical abolitionism; for, 
they were all of them born to thejoom of slavery, some of them 
remained slaves until adult age, yet they all have not only won 
equality to their white fellow citizens, in civil, religious, political and 
social rank, but they have also illustrated and adorned our com¬ 
mon country by their genius, learning and eloquence. 

The characteristics whereby Mr. Douglass has won first rank 
among these remarkable men, and is still rising toward highest 
rank among living Americans, are abundantly laid bare in the book 
before us. Like the autobiography of Hugh Miller, it carries us 
so far back into early childhood, as to throw light upon the question, 
“when positive and persistent memory begins in the human being.” 
And, like Hugh Miller, he must have been a shy old fashioned 
child, occasionally oppressed by what he could not well account 
for, peering and poking about among the layers of right and wrong, 
of tyrant and thrall, and the wonderfulness of that hopeless tide of 
things which brought power to one race, and unrequited toil to 
another, until, finally, he stumbled upon his “ first-found Ammonite,” 
hidden away down in the depths of his own nature, and which re¬ 
vealed to him the fact that liberty and right, for all men, were an¬ 
terior to slavery and wrong. When his knowledge of the world was 
bounded by the visible horizon on Col. Lloyd’s plantation, and 
while every thing around him bore a fixed, ii on stamp, as if it had 
always been so, this was, for one so young, a notable discovery. 

To his uncommon memory, then, we must add a keen and accu¬ 
rate insight into men and things; an original breadth of common 
sense which enabled him to see, and weigh, and compare whatever 
passed before him, and which kindled a desire to search out and 
define their relations to other things not so patent, but which never 
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succumbed to the marvelous nor the supernatural; a sacred thirst 
for liberty and for learning, first as a means of attaining liberty, 
then as an end in itself most desirable ; a will; an unfaltering energy 
and determination to obtainr what his soul pronounced desirable; a 
majestic self-hood; determined courage; a deep and agonizing 
sympathy with his embruted, crushed and bleeding fellow slaves, 
and an extraordinary depth of passion, together with that rare al¬ 
liance between passion and intellect, which enables the former, 
when deeply roused, to excite, develop and sustain the latter. 

With these original gifts in view, let us look at his schooling; 
the fearful discipline through %hich it pleased God to prepare him 
for the high calling on which he has since entered—the advocacy 
of emancipation by the people who are not slaves. And for this 
special mission, his plantation education was better than any he 
could have acquired in any lettered school. What he needed, was 
facts and experiences, welded to acutely wrought up sympathies, 
and these he could not elsewhere have obtained, in a manner so 
peculiarly adapted to his nature. His physical being was well 
trained, also, running wild until advanced into boyhood; hard 
work and light diet, thereafter, and a skill in handicraft in youth. 

For his special mission, then, this was, considered in connection 
with his natural gifts, a good schooling; and, for his special mission, 
he doubtless “left school” just at the proper moment. Had he re¬ 
mained longer in slavery—had he fretted under bonds until the 
ripening of manhood and its passions, until the drear agony of 
slave-wife and slave-children had been piled upon his already bitter 
experiences—then, not only would his own history have had another 
termination, but the drama of American slavery would have been 
essentially varied; for I cannot resist the belief, that the boy who 
learned to read and write as he did, who taught his fellow slaves 
these precious acquirements as he did, who plotted for their mu¬ 
tual escape as he did, would, when a man at bay, strike a blow 
which would make slavery reel and stagger. Furthermore, blows 
and insults he bore, at the moment, without resentment; deep but 
suppressed emotion rendered him insensible to their sting; but it 
was afterward, when the memory of them went seething through 
his brain, breeding a fiery indignation at his injured self-hood, that 
the resolve came to resist, and the time fixed when to resist, and 
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the plot laid, how to resist; and he always kept his self-pledged 
word. In what he undertook, in this line, he looked fate in the face, 
and had a cool, keen look at the relation of means to ends. Henry 
Bibb, to avoid chastisement, strewed his master’s bed with charmed 
leaves—and was whipped. Frederick Douglass quietly pocketed a 
like fetiche 1 conqpared his muscles with those of Covey—and whip - 
ped him. 

In the history of his life in bondage, we find, well developed, 
that inherent and continuous energy of character which will ever 
render him distinguished. What his hand found to do, he did 
with his might; even while conscious that he was wronged out of 
his daily earnings, he worked, and worked hard. At his daily la¬ 
bor he went with a will; with keen, well set eye, brawny chest, 
lithe figure, and fair sweep of arm, he would have been king among 
calkers, had that been his mission. 

It must not be overlooked, in this glance at his education, that 
Mr. Douglass lacked one aid to which so many men of mark have 
been deeply indebted—he had neither a mother’s care, nor a mother’s 
culture, save that which slavery grudgingly meted out to him. 
Bitter nurse! may not even her features relax with human feeling, 
when she gazes at such offspring 1 How susceptible he was to the 
kindly influences of mother-culture, may be gathered from his own 
words, on page 51: “ It has been a life-long, standing grief to me, 
that I know so little of my mother, and that I was so early separa¬ 
ted from her. The counsels of her love must have been beneficial 
to me. The side view of her face is imaged on my memory, and I 
take few steps in life, without feeling her presence ; but the image 
is mute, and I have no striking words of hers treasured up.” 

From the depths of chattel slavery in Maryland, our author 
escaped into the caste-slavery of the north, in New Bedford, Massa¬ 
chusetts. Here he found oppression assuming another, and hardly 
less bitter, form; of that very handicraft which the greed of slave¬ 
ry had taught him, his half-freedom denied him the exercise for an 
honest living ; he found himself one of a class—free colored men— 
whose position he has described in the following words: 

“Aliens are we in our native land. The fundamental principles 
of the republic, to which the humblest white man, whether born 
here or elsewhere, may appeal with confidence, in the hope of 
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awakening a favorable response, are held to be inapplicable to ns. 
The glorious doctrines of your revolutionary fathers, and the more 
glorious teachings of the Son of God, are construed and applied 
against us. We are literally scourged beyond the beneficent range 
of both authorities, human and divine. * * * * American 

humanity hates us, scorns us, disowns and denies, in a thousand 
ways, our very personality. The outspread wing of American 
Christianity, apparently broad enough to give shelter to a perishing 
world, refuses to cover us. To us, its bones are brass, and its fea¬ 
tures iron. In running thither for shelter and succor, we have only 
fled from the hungry blood-hound to the devouring wolf-—from a 
corrupt and selfish world, to a hollow and hypocritical church.”—» 
Speech before American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, May, 1854. 

Four years or more, from 1837 to 1841, he struggled on, in New 
Bedford, sawing wood, rolling casks, or doing what labor he might, 
to support himself and young family; four years he brooded over 
the scars which slavery and semi-slavery had inflicted upon his body 
and soul; and then, with his wounds yet unhealed, he fell among 
the Garrisonians—-a glorious waif to those most ardent reformers. 
It happened one day, at Nantucket, that he, diffidently and reluc¬ 
tantly, was led to address an anti-slavery meeting. He was about 
the age when the younger Pitt entered the House of Commons; 
like Pitt, too, he stood up a born orator. 

William Lloyd Garrison, who was happily present, writes thus 
of Mr. Douglass’ maiden effort; “ I shall never forget his first speech 
at the convention—.the extraordinary emotion it excited in my own 
mind—the powerful impression it created upon a crowded auditory, 
completely taken by surprise. * * * I think I never hated 
slavery so intensely as at that moment; certainly, my perception 
of the enormous outrage which is inflicted by it on the godlike na¬ 
ture of its victims, was rendered far more clear than ever. There 
stood one in physical proportions and stature commanding and 
exact—in intellect richly endowed—-in natural eloquence a pro¬ 
digy.”* 

It is of interest to compare Mr. Douglass’s account of this meet¬ 
ing with Mr. Garrison’s. Of the two, I think the latter the most 
correct. It must have been a grand burst of eloquence! The pent 

♦Letter, Introduction to Life of Frederick Douglass, Boston, 134b 
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up agony, indignation and pathos of an abused and harrowed boy¬ 
hood and youth, bursting out in all their freshness and overwhelm¬ 
ing earnestness! 

This unique introduction to its great leader, led immediately to the 
employment of Mr. Douglass as an agent by the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. So far as his self-relying and independent char¬ 
acter would permit, he became, after the strictest sect, a Garrisonian. 
It is not too much to say, that he formed a complement which they 
needed, and they were a complement equally necessary to his 
“ make-up.” With his deep and keen sensitiveness to wrong, and 
his wonderful memory, he came from the land of bondage full of its 
*woes and its evils, and painting them in characters of living light; 
and, on his part, he found, told out in sound Saxon phrase, all those 
principles of justice and right and liberty, which had dimly brooded 
over the dreams of his youth, seeking definite forms and verbal ex¬ 
pression. It must have been an electric flashing of thought, and a 
knitting of soul, granted to but few in this life, and will be a life¬ 
long memory to those who participated in it. In the society, more¬ 
over, of Wendell Phillips, Edmund Quincy, William Lloyd Garri¬ 
son, and other men of earnest faith and refined culture, Mr. Doug¬ 
lass enjoyed the high advantage of their a|gistance and counsel in 
the labor of self-culture, to which he now addressed himself with 
wonted energy. Yet, these gentlemen, although proud of Freder¬ 
ick Douglass, failed to fathom, and bring out to the light of day, 
the highest qualities of his mind; the force of their own education 
stood in their own way: they did not delve into the mind of a col¬ 
ored man for capacities which the pride of race led them to believe 
to be restricted to their own Saxon blood. Bitter and vindictive 
sarcasm, irresistible mimicry, and a pathetic narrative of his own 
experiences of slavery, were the intellectual manifestations which 
they encouraged him to exhibit on the platform or in the lecture 
desk. 

A visit to England, in 1845, threw Mr. Douglass among men and 
women of earnest souls and high culture, and who, moreover, had 
never drank of the bitter waters of American caste. For the first 
time in his life, he breathed an atmosphere congenial to the long¬ 
ings of his spirit, and felt his manhood free and unrestricted. The 
cordial and manly greetings «f the British and Irish audiences in 
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public, and the refinement and elegance of the social circles in 
which he mingled, not only as an equal, but as a recognized man of 
genius, were, doubtless genial and pleasant resting places in his 
hitherto thorny and troubled journey through life. There are joye 
on the earth, and, to the wayfaring fugitive from American slavery 
or American caste, this is one of them. 

But his sojourn in England was more than a joy to Mr. Douglass. 
Like the platform at Nantucket, it awakened him to the conscious¬ 
ness of new powers that lay in him. From the pupilage of Garri- 
sonism he rose to the dignity of a teacher and a thinker; his opinions 
on the broader aspects of the great American question were earn¬ 
estly and incessantly sought, from various points of view, and he 
must, perforce, bestir himself to give suitable answer. With that 
prompt and truthful perception which has led their sisters in all 
ages of the world to gather at the feet and support the hands of 
reformers, the gentlewomen of England* were foremost to encourage 
and strengthen him to carve out for himself a path fitted to his 
powers and energies, in the life-battle against slavery and caste 
to which he was pledged. And one stirring thought, inseparable 
from the British idea of the evangel of freedom, must have smote 
his ear from every side— 

“Hereditary bondmen! know ye not 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow ? ” 

The result of this visit was, that on his return to the United 
States, he established a newspaper. This proceeding was sorely 
against the wishes and the advice of the leaders of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, but our author had fully grown up to the con¬ 
viction of a truth which they had once promulged, but now forgot¬ 
ten, to wit: that in their own elevation—self-elevation—colored 
men have a blow to strike “ on their own hook,” against slavery 
and caste. Differing from his Boston friends in this matter, diffi- 

* One of these ladies, Impelled by the same noble spirit which carried Miss Night¬ 
ingale to Scutari, has devoted her time, her untiring energies, to a great extent her 
means, and her high literary abilities, to the advancement and support of Frederick 
Douglass’ Paper, the only organ of the downtrodden, edited and published by one 
ct themselves, in the United States, 
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dent in his own abilities, reluctant at their dissuadings, how beau¬ 
tiful is the loyalty with which he still clung to their principles in 
all things else, and even in this. 

Now came the trial hour. Without cordial support from any large 
body of men or party on this side the Atlantic, and too far distant 
in space and immediate interest to expect much more, after the 
much already done, on the other side, he stood up, almost alone, to 
the arduous labor and heavy expenditure of editor and lecturer. 
The Garrison party, to which he still adhered, did not want a colored 
newspaper—there was an odor of caste about it; the Liberty party 
could hardly be expected to give warm support to a man who 
smote their principles as with a hammer; and the wide gulf which 
separated the free colored people from the Garrisonians, also sep¬ 
arated them from their brother, Frederick Douglass. 

The arduous nature of his labors, from the date of the establish¬ 
ment of his paper, may be estimated by the fact, that anti-slavery 
papers in the United States, even while the organs of, and 
when supported by, anti-slavery parties, have, with a single ex¬ 
ception, failed to pay expenses. Mr. Douglass has maintained, and 
does maintain, his paper without the support of any party, and 
even in the teeth of the opposition of those from whom he had rea¬ 
son to expect counsel and encouragement. He has been compelled, 
at one and the same time, and almost constantly, during the past 
seven years, to contribute matter to its columns as editor, and to 
raise funds for its support as lecturer. It is within bounds to say, 
that he has expended twelve thousand dollars of his own hard earned 
money, in publishing this paper, a larger sum than has been contrib¬ 
uted by any one individual for the general advancement of the 
colored people. There had been many other papers published and 
edited by colored men, beginning as far back as 1827, when the 
Rev. Samuel E. Cornish and John B. Russworm (a graduate of 
Bowdoin college, and afterward Governor of Cape Palmas) pub¬ 
lished the Freedom's Journal, in New York city; probably not less 
than one hundred newspaper enterprises have been started in the 
United States, by free colored men, bom free, and some of them of lib¬ 
eral education and fair talents for this work; but, one after another, 
they have fallen through, although, in several instances, anti-slavery 
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friends contributed to their support.* It had almost been given 
up, as an impracticable thing, to maintain a colored newspaper, 
when Mr. Douglass, with fewest early advantages of all his com¬ 
petitors, essayed, and has proved, the thing perfectly practicable, 
and, moreover, of great public benefit. This paper, in addition to 
its power in holding up the hands of those to whom it is especially 
devoted, also affords irrefutable evidence of the justice, safety and 
practicability of Immediate Emancipation; it further proves the 
immense loss which slavery inflicts on the land while it dooms such 
energies as his to the hereditary degradation of slavery. < 

It has been said in this Introduction, that Mr. Douglass had raised 
himself by his own efforts to the highest position in society. As a 
successful editor, in our land, he occupies this position. Our editors 
rule the land, and he is one of them. As an orator and thinker, 
his position is equally high, in the opinion of his countrymen. If a 
stranger in the United States would seek its most distinguished 
men—the movers of public opinion—he will find their names men¬ 
tioned, and their movements chronicled, under the head of “ By 
Magnetic Telegraph,” in the daily papers. The keen caterers for 
the public attention, set down, in this column, such men only as 
have won high mark in the public esteem. During the past win¬ 
ter—1854-5—very frequent mention of Frederick Douglass was 
made under this head in the daily papers; hi3 name glided as 
often—this week from Chicago, next week from Boston—over the 
lightning wires, as the name of any other man, of whatever note. 
To no man did the people more widely nor more earnestly say, 
“ Tell me thy thought / ” And, somehow or other, revolution seemed 
to follow in his wake. His were not the mere words of eloquence 
which Kossuth speaks of, that delight the ear and then pass away. 
No! They were work- able, do-able words, that brought forth fruits 
in the revolution in Illinois, and in the passage of the franchise reso¬ 
lutions by the Assembly of New York. 

And the secret of his power, what is it? He is a Representative 
American man—a type of his countrymen. Naturalists tell us that 
a full grown man is a resultant or representative of all animated 
nature on this globe; beginning with the early embryo state, then 

♦Mr. Stephen Myers, of Albany, deserves mention as one of the most persevering 
among the colored editorial fraternity. 
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representing the lowest forms of organic life,* and passing through 
every subordinate grade or type, until he reaches the last and high¬ 
est—manhood. In like manner, and to the fullest extent, has Fred¬ 
erick Douglass passed through every gradation of rank comprised 
in our national make-up, and bears upon his person and upon his 
soul every thing that is American. And he has not only full sym¬ 
pathy with every thing American ; his proclivity or bent, to active 
toil and visible progress, are in the strictly national direction, de¬ 
lighting to outstrip “ all creation.” 

Nor have the natural gifts, already named as his, lost anything 
by his severe training. When unexcited, his mental processes are 
probably slow, but singularly clear in perception, and wide in vision, 
the unfailing memory bringing up all the facts in their every as¬ 
pect ; incongruities he lays hold of incontinently, and holds up on the 
edge of his keen and telling wit. But this wit never descends to 
frivolity; it is rigidly in the keeping of his truthful common sense, 
and always used in illustration or proof of some point which could 
not so readily be reached any other way. “Beware of a Yankee 
when he is feeding,” is a shaft that strikes home in a matter never 
so laid bare by satire before. “ The Garrisonian views of disunion, 
if carried to a successful issue, would only place the people of the 
north in the same relation to American slavery which they now bear 
to the slavery of Cuba or the Brazils,” is a statement, in a few words, 
which contains the result and the evidence of an argument which 
might cover pages, but could not carry stronger conviction, nor be 
stated in less pregnable form. In proof of this, I may say, that hav¬ 
ing been submitted to the attention of the Garrisonians in print, 
in March, it was repeated before them at their business meeting in 
May—the platform, par excellence , on which they invite free fight, 
a Voutrance , to all comers. It was given out in the clear, ringing 
tones, wherewith the hall of shields was wont to resound of old, 
yet neither Garrison, nor Phillips, nor May, nor Remond, nor Fos¬ 
ter, nor Burleigh, with his subtle steel of “ the ice brook’s temper,” 
ventured to break a lance upon it I The doctrine of the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Union* as a means for the abolition of American slavery, 
was silenced upon the lips that gave it birth, and in the presence 

* The German physiologists have even discovered vegetable matter—starch—In 
the human body. See Med. Chirurgical Rev., Oct, 1854, p. 889. 
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of an array of defenders who compose the keenest intellects in 
the land. 

tk The man who is right is a majority” is an aphorism struck out by 
Mr. Douglass in that great gathering of the friends of freedom, at 
Pittsburgh, in 1852, where he towered among the highest, because, 
with abilities inferior to none, and moved more deeply than any, 
there was neither policy nor party to trammel the outpourings of 
his soul. Thus we find, opposed to all the disadvantages which a 
black man in the United States labors and struggles under, is this 
one vantage ground—when the chance comes, and the audience 
where he may have a say, he stands forth the freest, most deeply 
moved and most earnest of all men. 

It has been said of Mr. Douglass, that his descriptive and declama¬ 
tory powers, admitted to be of the very highest order, take prece¬ 
dence of his logical force. Whilst the schools might have trained 
him to the exhibition of the formulas of deductive logic, nature and 
circumstances forced him into the exercise of the higher faculties 
required by induction. The first ninety pages of this “Life in Bon¬ 
dage,” afford specimens of observing, comparing, and careful classi¬ 
fying, of such superior character, that it is difficult to believe them 
the results of a child’s thinking; he questions the earth, and the 
children and the slaves around him again and again, and finally 
looks to “ God in the sky ” for the why and the wherefore of the un¬ 
natural thing, slavery. “ Yere f if indeed thou art , wherefore dost thou 
suffer us to he slain ? ” is the only prayer and worship of the God¬ 
forsaken Dodos in the heart of Africa. Almost the same was his 
prayer. One of his earliest observations was that white children 
should know their ages, while the colored children were ignorant 
of theirs ; and the songs of the slaves grated on his inmost soul, be¬ 
cause a something told him that harmpny in sound, and music of 
the spirit, could not consociate with miserable degradation. 

To such a mind, the ordinary processes of logical deduction are 
like proving that two and two make four. Mastering the interme¬ 
diate steps by an intuitive glance, or recurring to them as Ferguson 
resorted to geometry, it goes down to the deeper relation of things, 
and brings out what may seem, to some, mere statements, but which 
are new and brilliant generalizations, each resting on a broad and 
stable basis. Thus, Chief Justice Marshall gave his decisions, and 
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then told Brother Story to look up the authorities—ana they nevfct 
differed from him. Thus, also, in his “ Lecture on th 9 Anti-Slayery 
Movement,” delivered before the Rochester Ladies’ An'i-Slavery So¬ 
ciety, Mr. Douglass presents a mass of thought, which, without any 
showy display cf logic on his part, requires an exercise of the rea¬ 
soning faculties of the reader to keep pace with him. And his 
“Claims of the Negro Ethnologically Considered,” is ful.' of new 
and fresh thoughts on \he dawning science of race-history. 

If, as has been stated, his intellection is slow, when unexcited, it 
is most prompt and rapid when he is thoroughly aroused. Memory, 
logic, wit, sarcasm, invective, pathos and bold imagery of rare struc¬ 
tural beauty, well up as from a copious fountain, yet each in its 
proper place, and contributing to form a whole, grand in itself, yet 
complete in the minutest proportions. It is most difficult to hedge 
him in a corner, for his positions are taken so deliberately, that it 
is rare to find a point in them undefended aforethought. Professor 
Reason tells me the following: “ On a recent visit of a public na¬ 
ture, to Philadelphia, and in a meeting composed mostly of his col¬ 
ored brethren, Mr. Douglass proposed a comparison of views in the 
matters of the relations and duties of ‘ our peoplehe holding that 
prejudice was the result of condition, and could be conquered by 
the efforts of the degraded themselves. A gentleman present, dis¬ 
tinguished for logical acumen and subtlety, and who had devoted 
no small portion of the last twenty-five years to the study and elu¬ 
cidation of this very question, held the opposite view, that preju¬ 
dice is innate and unconquerable. He terminated a series of well 
dove-tailed, Socratic questions to Mr. Douglass, with the following: 
* If the legislature at Harrisburgh should awaken, to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, and find each man’s skin turned black and his hair woolly, what 
could they do to remove prejudice?’ ‘Immediately pass laws en¬ 
titling black men to all civil, political and social privileges,’ was 
the instant reply—and the questioning ceased,” 

The most remarkable mental phenomenon in Mr. Douglass, is his 
style in writing and speaking. In March, 1855, he delivered an address 
in the assembly chamber before the members of the legislature of the 
state of New York. An eye witness* describes the crowded an I 
most intelligent audience, and their rapt attention tv tl % spefkfeT, 

* Mr. Wm, H. Topp, t f Wy, 
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as the grandest scene he ever witnessed in the capitol. Among 
those whose eyes were riveted on the speaker full two hours and a 
half, were Thurlow Weed and Lieutenant Governor Raymond; the 
latter, at the conclusion of the address, exclaimed to a friend, “ I 
would give twenty thousand dollars, if I could deliver that address 
in that manner.” Mr. Raymond is a first class graduate of Dart¬ 
mouth, a rising politician, ranking foremost in the legislature ; of 
course, his ideal of oratory must be of the most polished and finished 
description.^ _ 

The style of Mr. Douglass in writing, is to me an intellectual puz¬ 
zle. The strength, affluence and terseness may easily be accounted 
for, because the style of a man is the man; but how are we to ac¬ 
count for that rare polish in his style of writing, which, most criti¬ 
cally examined, seems the result of careful early culture among the 
best classics of our language; it equals if it do not surpass the style 
of Hugh Miller, which was the wonder of the British literary pub¬ 
lic, until he unraveled the mystery in the'most interesting of auto¬ 
biographies. But Frederick Douglass was still calking the seams 
of Baltimore clippers, and had only written a “pass,” at the age 
when Miller’s style was already formed. 

I asked William Whipper, of Pennsylvania, the gentleman allu¬ 
ded to above, whether he thought Mr. Douglass’s power inherited 
from the Negroid, or from what is called the Caucasian side of his 
make-up ? After some reflection, he frankly answered, “ I must 
admits although sorry to do so, that the Caucasian predominates.” 
At that time, I almost agreed with him; but* facts narrated in the 
first part of this work, throw a ^different light on this interesting 
question. 

We are left in the dark as to who was the paternal ancestor of 
our author; a fact which generally holds good of the Romuluses 
and Remuses who are to inaugurate the new birth of our republic. 
In the absence of testimony from the Caucasian side, we must see 
what evidence is given on the other side of the hous*\ 

“ My grandmother, though advanced in years, * * * was 
yet a woman of power and spirit. She was marvelously straight 
in figure, elastic and muscular.” (p. 46.) 

After describing her skill in constructing nets, her perseverance 
in using them, and her wide-spread fame in the agricultural way 
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he adds, “It happened to her—as it will happen to any careful and 
thrifty person residing in an ignorant and improvident neighbor* 
hood—to enjoy the reputation of being born to good luck.” And 
his grandmother was a black woman. 

“ My mother was tall, and finely proportioned; of deep black, 
glossy complexion; had regular features ; and among other slaves 
was remarkably sedate in her manners.” “ Being a field hand, she 
was obliged to walk twelve miles and return, between nightfall and 
daybreak, to see her children” (p. 54.) “I shall never forget the 
indescribable expression of her countenance when I told her that I 
had had no food since morning. * * * There was pity in her 

glance at me, and a fiery indignation at Aunt Katy at the same 
time; * * * * she read Aunt Katy a lecture which she never 

forgot.” (p. 56.) “ I learned, after my mother’s death, that she could 
read, and that she was the only one of all the slaves and colored 
people in Tuckahoe who enjoyed that advantage. How she ac¬ 
quired this knowledge, I know not, for Tuckahoe is the last place 
in the world where she would be apt to find facilities for learning.” 
(p. 57.) “There is, in ‘j Prichard's Natural History of Man' the 
head of a figure—-on page 157—the features of which so resemble 
those of my mother, that I often recur to it with something of the 
feeling which I suppose others experience when looking upon the 
pictures of dear departed ones.” (p. 52.) 

The head alluded to is copied from the statue of Ramses the 
Great, an Egyptian king of the nineteenth dynasty. The authors 
of the “ Types of Mankind” give a side view of the same on page 
148, remarking that the profile, “ like Napoleon’s, is superbly Euro¬ 
pean 1 ” The nearness of its resemblance to Mr. Douglass’ mother, 
rests upon the evidence of his memory, and judging from his almost 
marvelous feats of recollection of forms and outlines recorded in 
this book, this testimony may be admitted. 

These facts show that for his energy, perseverance, eloquence, in 
vective, sagacity, and wide sympathy, he is indebted to his negro 
blood. The very marvel of his style would seem to be a develop¬ 
ment of that other marvel,—how his mother learned to read. The 
versatility of talent which he wields, in common with Dumas, Irx 
Aldridge, and Miss Greenfield, would seem to be the result of the 
grafting of the Anglo-Saxon on good, original, negro stock. If the 
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friends of “ Caucasus ” choose to claim, for that region, what re¬ 
mains after this analysis—to wit: combination—they are welcome 
to it. They will forgive me for reminding them that the term 
“ Caucasian ” is dropped by recent writers on Ethnology ; for the 
people about Mount Caucasus, are, and have ever been, Mongols. 
The great “ white race ” now seek paternity, according to Dr. Pick¬ 
ering, in Arabia—“ Arida Nutrix ” of the best breed of horses <fec. 
Keep on, gentlemen ; you will find yourselves in Africa, by-and-by. 
The Egyptians, like the Americans, were a mixed race, with some ne¬ 
gro blood circling around the throne, as well as in the mud hovels. 

This is the proper place to remark of our author, that the same 
strong self-hood, which led him to measure strength with Mr. Co¬ 
vey, and to wrench himself from the embrace of the Garrisonians, 
and which has borne him through many resistances to the personal 
indignities offered him as a colored man, sometimes becomes a 
hyper-sensitiveness to such assaults as men of his mark will meet 
with, on paper. Keen and unscrupulous opponents have sought, 
and not unsuccessfully, to pierce him in this direction; for well 
they know, that if assailed, he will smite back. 

It is not without a feeling of pride, dear reader, that I present 
you with this book. The son of a self-emancipated bond-woman, I 
feel joy in introducing to you my brother, who has rent his own 
bonds, and who, in his every relation—as a public man, as a husband 
and as a father—is such as does honor to the land which gave him 
birth. I shall place this book in the hands of the only child spared 
me, bidding him to strive and emulate its noble example. You 
may do likewise. ^It is an American book, for Americans, in the 
fullest sense of the idea. It shows that the worst of our institutions, 
in its worst aspect, cannot keep down energy, truthfulness, and 
earnest struggle for the right. It proves the justice and practica¬ 
bility of Immediate Emancipation. I It shows that any man in our 
land, “ no matter in what battle his liberty may have been cloven 
down, * * * * no matter what complexion an Indian or an 

African sun may have burned upon him,” not only may “ stand 
forth redeemed and disenthralled,” but may also stand up a candi¬ 
date for the highest suffrage of a great people—the tribute of their 
honest, hearty admiration. Reader, Vale l 
New York, May 23, 1855. James M’Cune Smith. 
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CHAPTER L • 

THE AUTHOR’S CHILDHOOD. 

PLACE OF BIRTH-CHARACTER OF THE DISTRICT—TUCKAHOE—ORIGIN OF THE 

NAME-CHOPTANK RIVER-TIME OF BIRTH—GENEALOGICAL TREES-MODE 

OF COUNTING TIME-NAMES OF GRANDPARENTS-THEIR POSITION—GRAND¬ 
MOTHER ESPECIALLY ESTEEMED-“BORN TO GOOD LUCK ”-SWEET POTA¬ 
TOES-SUPERSTITION-THE LOG CABIN-ITS CHARMS-SEPARATING CHIL¬ 
DREN-AUTHOR’S AUNTS-THEIR NAMES-FIRST KNOWLEDGE OF BEING A 

slave— “ old Master ” —griefs and joys of childhood—compara¬ 
tive HAPPINESS OF THE SLAVE-BOY AND THE SON OF A SLAVEHOLDER. 

In Talbot county, Eastern Shore, Maryland, near 
Easton, the county town of that county, there is a 
small district of country, thinly populated, and re¬ 
markable for nothing that I know of more than for 
the worn-out, sandy, desert-like appearance of its soil, 
the general dilapidation' of its farms and fences, 
the indigent and spiritless character of its inhabitants, 
and the prevalence of ague and fever. 

The name of this singularly unpromising and truly 
famine stricken district is Tuckahoe, a name well 
known to all Marylanders, black and white. It was 
given to this section of country probably, at the first, 
merely in derision ; or it may possibly have been 
B* 3 
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applied to it, as I have heard, because some one of its 
earlier inhabitants had been guilty of the petty mean¬ 
ness of stealing a hoe—or taking a hoe—that did not 
belong to him. Eastern Shore men usually pronounce 
the word took, as tuck • Took-a-hoe , therefore, is, in 
Maryland parlance, Tuckahoe. But, whatever may 
have been its origin — and about this I will not be 
positive—that name has stuck to the district in ques¬ 
tion ; and it is seldom mentioned but with contempt 
and derision, on account of the barrenness of its soil, 
« and the ignorance, indolence, and poverty of its peo¬ 
ple. Decay and ruin are everywhere visible, and the 
thin population of the place would have quitted it 
long ago,- but for the Choptank river, which runs 
through it, from which they take abundance of shad 
and herring, and plenty of ague and fever. 

It w T as in this dull, flat, and unthrifty district, or 
neighborhood, surrounded by a white population of 
the lowest order, indolent and drunken to a proverb, 
and among slaves, who seemed to ask, “ Oh! what's 
the use?" every time they lifted a hoe, that I—with¬ 
out any fault of mine—was born, and spent the first 
years of my childhood. 

The reader will pardon so much about the place of 
my birth, on the score that it is always a fact of some 
importance to know where a man is born, if, indeed, 
it be important to kno^ anything about him. In re¬ 
gard to the time of my birth, I cannot be as definite 
as I have been respecting the place. Nor, indeed, 
can I impart much knowledge concerning my parents. 
Genealogical trees do not flourish among slaves. A 
person of some consequence here in the north, some- 
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times designated father , is literally abolished in slave 
law and slave practice. It is only once in a while 
that an exception is found to this statement. I never 
met with a slave who could tell' me how old he was. 
Few slave-mothers know anything of the months of 
the year, nor of the days of the month. They keep 
no family records, with marriages, births, and deaths. 
They measure the ages of their children by spring 
time, winter time, harvest time, planting time, and 
the like'; but these soon become undistinguishable 
and forgotten. Like other slaves, I cannot tell how 
old I am. This destitution was among my earliest 
troubles. I learned when I grew up, that my mas¬ 
ter—and this is the case with masters generally—al¬ 
lowed no questions to be put to him, by which a 
slave might learn his age. Such questions are deem¬ 
ed evidence of impatience, and even of impudent cu¬ 
riosity. From certain events, however, the dates of 
which I have since learned, I suppose myself to have 
been born about the year 1817. 

The first experience of life with me that I now re¬ 
member—and I remember it but hazily—began in 
the family of my grandmother and grandfather, Bet¬ 
sey and Isaac Baily. They were quite advanced in 
life, and had long lived on the spot where they then 
resided. They were considered old settlers in the 
neighborhood, and, from certain circumstances, I in¬ 
fer that my grandmother, especially, was held in high 
esteem, far higher than is the lot of most colored per¬ 
sons in the slave states. She was a good nurse, and 
a capital hand at making nets for catching shad and 
herring; and these nets were in great demand, not 
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only in Tuckanoe, but at Denton and Hillsboro, 
neighboring villages. She was not only good at ma¬ 
king the nets, but was also somewhat famous for her 
good fortune in taking She fishes referred to. I have 
known her to be in the water half the day. Grand¬ 
mother was likewise more provident than most of her 
neighbors in the preservation of seedling sweet pota¬ 
toes, and it happened to her—as it will happen to 
any careful and thrifty person residing in an ignorant 
and improvident community—to enjoy the reputation 
of having been born to “ good luck.” Her “ good 
luck” was owing to the exceeding care which she 
took in preventing the succulent root from getting 
bruised in the digging, and in placing it beyond the 
reach of frost, by actually burying it under the hearth 
of her cabin during the winter months. In the time 
of planting sweet potatoes, “ Grandmother Betty,” 
as she was familiarly called, was sent for in all direc¬ 
tions, simply to place the seedling potatoes in the 
hills ; for superstition had it, that if “ Grandmamma 
Betty but touches them at planting, they will be sure 
to grow and flourish.” This high reputation was full 
of advantage to her, and to the children around her. 
Though Tuckahoe had but few of the good things of 
life, yet of such as it did possess grandmother got a 
full share, in the way of presents. If good potato 
crops came after her planting, she was not forgotten by 
those for whom she planted ; and as she was remem¬ 
bered by others, so she remembered the hungry little 
ones around her. 

The dwelling of my grandmother and grandfather 
had few pretensions. It was a log hut, or cabin, 
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built of clay, wood, and straw. At a distance it re¬ 
sembled—though it was much smaller, less commodi¬ 
ous and less substantial—the cabins erected in the 
western states by the first settlers. To my child’s 
eye, however, it was a noble structure, admirably 
adapted to promote the comforts and conveniences 
of its inmates. A few rough, Yirginia fence-rails, 
flung loosely over the rafters above, answered the 
triple purpose of floors, ceilings, and bedsteads. To 
be sure, this upper apartment was reached only by a 
ladder—but what in the world for climbing could be 
better than a ladder ? To me, this ladder was really 
a high invention, and possessed a sort of charm as I 
played with delight upon the rounds of it. In this 
little hut there was a large family of children: I dare 
not say how many. My grandmother—whether be¬ 
cause too old for field service, or because she had so 
faithfully discharged the duties of her station in early 
life, I know not—enjoyed the high privilege of living 
in a cabin, separate from the quarter, with no other 
burden than her own support, and the necessary care 
of the little children, imposed. She evidently es¬ 
teemed it a great fortune to live so. The children 
were not her own, but her grandchildren—the chil¬ 
dren of her daughters. She took delight in having 
them around her, and in attending to their few wants. 
The practice of separating children from their moth¬ 
ers, and hiring the latter out at distances too great to 
admit of their meeting, except at long intervals, is a 
marked feature of the cruelty and barbarity of the 
slave system. But it is in harmony with the grand 
aim of slavery, which, always and everywhere, is to 
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reduce man to a level with the brute. It is a suc¬ 
cessful method of obliterating from the mind and 
heart of the slave, all just ideas of the sacredness of 
the family , as an institution. 

Most of the children, however, in this instance, be¬ 
ing the children of my grandmother’s daughters, the 
notions of family, and the reciprocal duties and bene¬ 
fits of the relation, had a better chance of being un¬ 
derstood than where children are placed—as they 
often are—in the hands of strangers, who have no 
care for them, apart from the wishes of their masters. 
The daughters of my grandmother were five in num¬ 
ber. Their names were Jenny, Esther, Milly, Pris¬ 
cilla, and Harriet. The daughter last named was 
my mother, of whom the reader shall learn more by- 
and-by. 

Living here, with my dear old grandmother and 
grandfather, it was a long time before I knew myself 
to be a slave . I knew many other things before I 
knew that. Grandmother and grandfather were the 
greatest people in the world to me ; and being with 
them so snugly in their own little cabin—I supposed 
it be their own—knowing no higher authority over 
me or the other children than the authority of grand¬ 
mamma, for a time there was nothing to disturb me ; 
but, as I grew larger and older, I learned by degrees 
the sad fact, that the “little hut,” and the lot on 
which it stood, belonged not to my dear old grand¬ 
parents, but to some person who lived a great dis¬ 
tance off, and who was called, by grandmother, “ Old 
Master.” I further learned the sadder fact, that not 
only the house and lot, but that grandmother herself, 
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(grandfather was free,) and all the little children 
around Jier, belonged to this mysterious personage, 
called by grandmother, with every mark of reverence, 
“ Old Master.” Thus early did clouds and shadows 
begin to fall upon my path. Once on the track—- 
troubles never come singly—I was not long in find¬ 
ing out another fact, still more grievous to my child¬ 
ish heart. I was told that this “ old master,” whose 
name seemed ever to be mentioned with fear and shud¬ 
dering, only allowed the children to live with grand¬ 
mother for a limited time, and that in fact as soon 
as they were big enough, they were promptly taken 
away, to live with the said “old master.” These 
were distressing revelations indeed; and though I 
was quite too young to comprehend the full import 
of the intelligence, and mostly spent my childhood 
days in gleesome sports with the other children, a 
shade of disquiet rested upon me. 

The absolute power of this distant “old master” 
had touched my young spirit with but the point of 
its cold, cruel iron, and left me something to brood 
•over after the play and in moments of repose. Grand- 
mammy was, indeed, at that time, all the world to 
me ; and the thought of being separated from her, in 
any considerable time, was more than an unwelcome 
intruder. It was intolerable. 

Children have their sorrows as well as men and 
women ; and it would be well to remember this in 
our dealings with them. Slave- children are children, 
and prove no exceptions to the general rule. The li¬ 
ability to be separated from my grandmother, seldom 
or never to see her again, haunted me. I dreaded 
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the thought of going to live with that mysterious 
“ old master,” whose name I never heard mentioned 
with affection, but always with fear. I look back to 
this as among the heaviest of my childhood’s sorrows. 
My grandmother! my grandmother! and the little 
hut, and the joyous circle under her care, but espe¬ 
cially she , who made us sorry when she left us but 
for an hour, and glad on her return,—how could I 
leave her and the good old home ? 

But the sorrows of childhood, like the pleasures of 
after life, are transient. It is not even within the 
power of slavery to write indelible sorrow, at a single 
dash, over the heart of a child. 

“ The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows, 

Is like the dew-drop on the rose,— 

When next the summer breeze comes by, 

And wares the bush,—the flower is dry.” 

There is, after all, but little difference in the meas¬ 
ure of contentment felt by the slave-child neglected 
and the slaveholder’s child cared for and petted. The 
spirit of the All Just mercifully holds the balance 
for the young. 

The slaveholder, having nothing to fear from im¬ 
potent childhood, easily affords to refrain from cruel 
inflictions ; and if cold and hunger do not pierce the 
tender frame, the first seven or eight years of the 
slave-boy’s life are about as full of sweet content as 
those of the most favored and petted white children 
of the slaveholder. The slave-boy escapes many 
troubles which befall and vex his white brother. He 
seldom has to listen to lectures on propriety of be- 
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havior, or on anything else. He is never chided for 
handling his little knife and fork improperly or awk¬ 
wardly, for he uses none. He is never reprimanded 
for soiling the table-cloth, for he takes his meals on 
the clay floor. He never has the misfortune, in his 
games or sports, of soiling or tearing his clothes, for 
he has almost none to soil or tear. He is never ex¬ 
pected, to act like a nice little gentleman, for he is 
only a rude little slave. Thus, freed from all re¬ 
straint, the slave-boy can be, in his life and conduct, 
a genuine boy, doing whatever his boyish nature sug¬ 
gests ; enacting, by turns, all the strange antics and 
freaks of horses, dogs, pigs, and barn-door fowls, with¬ 
out in any manner compromising his dignity, or in¬ 
curring reproach of any sort. He literally runs wild; 
has no pretty little verses to learn in the nursery ; 
no nice little speeches to make for aunts, uncles, or 
cousins, to show how smart he is ; and, if he can only 
manage to keep out of the way of the heavy feet and 
fists of the older slave boys, he may trot on, in his 
joyous and roguish tricks, as happy as any little 
heathen under the palm trees of Africa. To be sure, 
he is occasionally reminded, when he stumbles in the 
path of his master—and this he early learns to avoid 
— that he is eating his “white bread” and that he 
will be made to “ see sights ” by-and-by. The threat 
is soon forgotten; the shadow soon passes, and our 
sable boy continues to roll in the dust, or play in the 
mud, as bests suits him, and in the veriest freedom. 
If he feels uncomfortable, from mud or from dust, the 
coast is clear; he can plunge into the river or the 
pond, without the ceremony of undressing, or the fear 
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of wetting his clothes ; his little tow-linen shirt—for 
that is all he has on—is easily dried ; and it needed 
ablution as much as did his skin. His food is of the 
coarsest kind, consisting for the most part of corn- 
meal mush, which often finds it way from the wooden 
tray to his mouth in an oyster shell. His days, when 
the weather is warm, are spent in the pure, open air, 
and in the bright sunshine. He always sleeps in airy 
apartments; he seldom has to take powders, or to be 
paid to swallow pretty little sugar-coated pills, to 
cleanse his blood, or to quicken his appetite. He 
eats no candies ; gets no lumps of loaf sugar ; always 
relishes his food ; cries but little, for nobody cares for 
his crying ; learns to esteem his bruises but slight, 
because others so esteem them. In a word, he is, for 
the most part of the first eight years of his life, a spir¬ 
ited, joyous, uproarious, and happy boy, upon whom 
troubles fall only like water on a duck’s back. And 
such a boy, so far as I can now remember, was the 
boy whose life in slavery I am now narrating. 


CHAPTER n. 

THE AUTHOR REMOVED FROM HIS FIRST HOME. 

THE NAME “OLD MASTER ” A TERROR-COLONEL LLOYD’S PLANTATION-WTI 

RIVER-WHENCE ITS NAME-POSITION OF THE LLOYDS-HOME ATTRACTION 

-MEET OFFERING-JOURNEY FROM TUCKAHOE TO WYE RIVER-SCENE ON 

REACHING OLD MASTER^-DEPARTURE OF GRANDMOTHER-STRANGE MEET¬ 
ING OF SISTERS AND BROTHERS-REFUSAL TO BE COMFORTED-SWEET 

SLEEP. 

That mysterious individual referred to in the first 
chapter as an object of terror among the inhabitants 
of our little cabin, under the ominous title of “ old 
master,” was really a man of some consequence. He 
owned several farms in Tuckahoe; was the chief 
clerk and butler on the home plantation of Col. Ed¬ 
ward Lloyd; had overseers on his own farms; and 
gave directions to overseers on the farms belonging 
to Col. Lloyd. This plantation is situated on Wye 
river—the river receiving its name, doubtless, from 
"Wales, where the Lloyds originated. They (the 
Lloyds) are an old and honored family in Maryland, 
exceedingly wealthy. The home plantation, where 
they have resided, perhaps for a century or more, is 
one of the largest, most fertile, and best appointed, in 
the state. 

About this plantation, and about that queer old 
master—who must be something more than a man. 
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and something worse than an angel—the reader will 
easily imagine that I was not only curious, but eager, 
to know all that could be known. Unhappily for 
me, however, all the information I could get concern¬ 
ing him but increased my great dread of being car¬ 
ried thither—of being separated from and deprived 
of the protection of my grandmother and grandfather. 
It was, evidently, a great thing to go to Col. Lloyd’s; 
and I was not without a little curiosity to see the 
place ; but no amount of coaxing could induce in me 
the wish to remain there. The fact is, such was my 
dread of leaving the little cabin, that I wished to 
remain little forever, for I knew the taller I grew the 
shorter my stay. The old cabin, with its rail floor 
and rail bedsteads up stairs, and its clay floor down 
stairs, and its dirt chimney, and windowless sides, 
and that most curious piece of workmanship of all the 
rest,-the ladder stairway, and the hole curiously dug 
in front of the fire-place, beneath which grandmammy 
placed the sweet potatoes to keep them from the frost, 
was my home — the only home I ever had; and I loved 
it, and all connected with it. The old fences around 
it, and the stumps in the edge of the woods near it, 
and the squirrels that ran, skipped, and played upon 
them, were objects of interest and affection. There, 
too, right at the side of the hut, stood the old well, 
with its stately and skyward-pointing beam, so aptly 
placed between the limbs of what had once been a 
tree, and so nicely balanced that I could move it up 
and down with only one hand, and could get a drink 
myself without calling for help. Where else in the 
world could such a well be found, and where could 
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such another home be met with? Nor were these all 
the attractions of the place. Down in a little valley, 
not far from grandmammy’s cabin, stood Mr. Lee’s 
mill, where the people came often in large numbers 
to get their corn ground. It was a water-mill; and 
I never shall be able to tell the many things thought 
and felt, while I sat on the bank and watched that 
mill, and the turning of that ponderous wheel. The 
mill-pond, too, had its charms; and with my pin- 
hook, and thread line, I could get nibbles , if I could 
catch no fish. But, in all my sports and plays, and 
in spite of them, there would, occasionally, come the 
painful foreboding that I was not long to remain 
there, and that I must soon be called away to the 
home of old master. 

I was a slave —bom a slave—and though the fact 
was incomprehensible to me, it conveyed to my mind 
a sense of my entire dependence on the will of some¬ 
body I had never seen ; and, from some cause or 
other, I had been made to fear this somebody above 
all else on earth. Bom for another’s benefit, as the 
ji/rstling of the cabin flock I was soon to be selected 
as a meet offering to the fearful and inexorable demi¬ 
god, whose huge image on so many occasions haunted 
my childhood’s imagination. When the time of my 
departure was decided upon, my grandmother, know¬ 
ing my fears, and in pity for them, kindly kept me ig¬ 
norant of the dreaded event about to transpire. Up to 
the morning (a beautiful summer morning) when we 
were to start, and, indeed, during the whole journey 
— a journey which, child as I was, I remember as 
well as if it were yesterday—she kept the sad fact 
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hidden from me. This reserve was necessary; for, 
could I have known all, I should have given grand¬ 
mother some trouble in getting me started. As it 
was, I was helpless, and she—-dear woman!—led me 
along by the hand, resisting, with the reserve and so¬ 
lemnity of a priestess, all my inquiring looks to the 
last. 

The distance from Tuckahoe to Wye river—where 
my old master lived—was full twelve miles, and the 
walk was quite a severe test of the endurance of piy 
young legs. The journey would have proved too se¬ 
vere for me, but that my dear old grandmother— 
blessings on her memory !—afforded occasional relief 
by “toting” me (as Marylanders have it) on her 
shoulder. My grandmother, though advanced in 
years—as was evident from more than one gray hair, 
which peeped from between the ample and graceful 
folds of her newly-ironed bandana turban—was yet 
a woman of power and spirit. She was marvelously 
straight in figure, elastic, and muscular. I seemed 
hardly to be a burden to her. She would have 
“ toted ” me farther, but that I felt myself too much 
of a man to allow it, and insisted on walking. Re¬ 
leasing dear grandmamma from carrying me, did not 
make me altogther independent of her, when we hap¬ 
pened to pass through portions of the somber woods 
which tay between Tuckahoe and Wye river. She 
often found me increasing the energy of my grip, and 
holding her clothing, lest something should come out 
of the woods and eat me up. Several old logs and 
stumps imposed upon me, and got themselves taken 
for wild beasts. I could see their legs, eyes, and ears, 
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or I could see something like eyes, legs, and ears, till 
I got close enough to them to see that the eyes were 
knots, washed white with rain, and the legs were 
broken limbs, and the ears, only ears owing to the 
point from which they were seen. Thus early I 
learned that the point from which a thing is viewed 
is of some importance. 

As the day advanced the heat increased; and it 
was not until the afternoon that we reached the much 
dreaded end of the journey. I found myself in the 
midst of a group of children of many colors ; black, 
brown, copper colored, and nearly white. I had not 
seen so many children before. Great houses loomed 
up in different directions, and a great many men and 
women were at work in the fields. All this hurry, 
noise, and singing was very different from the still¬ 
ness of Tuckahoe. As a new comer, I was an object 
of special interest; and, after laughing and yelling 
around me, and playing all sorts of wnd tricks, they 
(the children) asked me to go out and play With them. 
This I refused to do, preferring to stay with grand¬ 
mamma. I could not help feeling that our being 
there boded no good tome. Grandmamma looked 
sad. She was soon to lose another object of affection, 
as she had lost many before. I knew she was un¬ 
happy, and the shadow fell from her brow on me, 
though I knew not the cause. 

All suspense, however, must have an end ; and the 
end of mine, in this instance, was at hand. Affec¬ 
tionately patting me on the head, and exhorting me 
to be a good boy, grandmamma told me to go and 
play with the little children. “ They are kin to you,” 
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said slie ; cc go and play with them.” Among a num¬ 
ber of cousins were Phil, Tom, Steve, and Jerry, 
Nance and Betty. 

Grandmother pointed out my brother Perky, my 
sister Sarah, and my sister Eliza, who stood in the 
group. I had never seen my brother nor my sisters 
before; and, though I had sometimes heard of them, 
and felt a curious interest in them, I really did not 
understand what they were to me, or I to them. We 
were brothers and sisters, but what of that ? Why 
should they be attached to me, or I to them ? Broth¬ 
ers and sisters we were by blood ; but slavery had 
made us strangers. I heard the words brother and 
sisters, and kne\y they must mean something; but 
slavery Mdft’obbed^these terms of their true meaning. 
The experience through which I was passing, they 
had passed through before. They had already been 
initiated into the mysteries of old master’s domicile, 
and they seemed to look upon me with a certain de¬ 
gree of compassion ; but my heart clave to my grand¬ 
mother. Think it not strange, dear reader, that so 
little sympathy of feeling existed between us. The 
conditions of brotherly and sisterly feeling were 
wanting—we had never nestled and played together. 
My poor mother, like many other slave-women, had 
many children , but no family ! The domestic hearth, 
with its holy lessons and precious endearments, is abol¬ 
ished in the case of a slave-mother and her children. 
“ Little children, love one another,” are words seldom 
heard in a slave cabin. 

I really wanted to play with my brother and sis¬ 
ters, but they were strangers to me, and I was full of 
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fear that grandmother might leave without taking me 
with her. Entreated to do so, however, and that, too, 
by my dear grandmother, I went to the back part 
of the house, to play with them and the other chil¬ 
dren. Play , however, I did not, but stood with my 
back against the wall, witnessing the playing of the 
others. At last, while standing there, one of the chil¬ 
dren, who had been in the kitchen, ran up to me, in 
a sort of roguish glee, exclaiming, “ Fed, Fed! grand- 
mammy gone ! grandmammy gone ! ” I could not 
believe it; yet, fearing the worst, I ran into the 
kitchen, to see for myself, and found it even so. 
Grandmammy had indeed gone, and was now far 
away, “ clean ” out of sight. I need not tell all that 
happened now. Almost heart-broken at the discov¬ 
ery, I fell upon the ground, and wept a boy’s bitter 
tears, refusing to be comforted. My brother and sis¬ 
ters came around me, and said, “Don’t cry,” and 
gave me peaches and pears, but I flung them away, 
and refused all their kindly advances. I had never 
been deceived before ; and I felt not only grieved at 
parting — as I supposed forever—with my grand¬ 
mother, but indignant that a trick had been played 
upon me in a matter so serious. 

It was now late in the afternoon. The day had 
been an exciting and wearisome one, and I knew not 
how or where, but I suppose I sobbed myself to sleep. 
There is a healing in the angel wing of sleep, even 
for the slave-boy ; and its balm was never more wel¬ 
come to any wounded soul than it was to mine, the 
first night I spent at the domicile of old master. The 
reader may be surprised that I narrate so minutely 
C 4 
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an incident apparently so trivial, and which must 
have occurred when I was not more than seven years 
old ; hut as I wish to give a faithful history of my 
experience in slavery, I cannot withhold a circum¬ 
stance which, at the time, affected me so deeply. 
Besides, this was, in fact, my first introduction to the 
realities of slavery. 




CHAPTER III. 


THE AUTHOR’S PARENTAGE. 

author’s FATHER SHROUDED IN MYSTERY-author’s MOTHER-HER PER¬ 

SONAL APPEARANCE—INTERFERENCE OF SLAVERY WITH THE NATURAL AF¬ 
FECTIONS OF MOTHER AND CHILDREN-SITUATION OF AUTHOR’S MOTHER— 

HER NIGHTLY VISITS TO HER BOY—STRIKING INCIDENT-HER DEATH-HER 

PLACE OF BURIAL. 

If the reader will now be kind enough to allow me 
time to grow bigger, and afford me an opportunity 
for my experience to become greater, I will tell him 
something, by-and-by, of slave life, as I saw, felt, and 
heard it, on Col. Edward Lloyd’s plantation, and 
at the bouse of old master, where I bad now, despite 
of myself, most suddenly, but not unexpectedly, been 
dropped. Meanwhile, I will redeem my promise to 
say something more of my dear mother. 

I say nothing of father, for be is shrouded in a 
mystery I have never been able to penetrate. Sla¬ 
very does away with fathers, as it does away with 
families. Slavery has no use for either fathers or 
families, and its laws do not recognize their existence 
in the social arrangements of the plantation. When 
they do exist, they are not the outgrowths of slavery, 
but are antagonistic to that system. The order of 
civilization is reversed here. The name of the child 
is not expected to be that of its father, and his con- 
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dition does not necessarily affect that of the child. 
He may be the slave of Mr. Tilgman; and his child, 
when born, may be the slave of Mr. Gross. He may 
be a freeman ; and yet his child may be a chattel . 
He may be white, glorying in the purity of his An¬ 
glo-Saxon blood ; and his child may be ranked with 
the blackest slaves. Indeed, he may be, and often 
is , master and father to the same child. He can be 
father without being a husband, and may sell his 
child without incurring reproach, if the child be by a 
woman in whose veins courses one thirty-second part 
of African blood. My father was a white man, or 
nearly white. It was sometimes whispered that my 
master was my father. \ 

But to return, or rather, to begin. My knowledge of 
my mother is very scanty, but very distinct. Her per¬ 
sonal appearance and bearing are ineffaceably stamped 
upon my memory. She was tall, and finely propor¬ 
tioned ; of deep black, glossy complexion; had regu¬ 
lar features, and, among the other slaves, was remark¬ 
ably sedate in her manners. There is in “ Prichard’s 
Natural History of Man ” the head of a figure—on 
page 157—the features of which so resemble those of 
my mother, that I often recur to it with something of 
the feeling which I suppose others experience w r hen 
looking upon the pictures of dear departed ones. 

Yet I cannot say that I was very deeply attached 
to my mother; certainly not so deeply as I should 
have been had our relations in childhood been differ¬ 
ent. We were separated, according to the common 
custom, when I was but an infant, and, of course, be¬ 
fore I knew my mother from any one else. 
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The germs of affection with which the Almighty, 
in his wisdom and mercy, arms the helpless infant 
against the ills and vicissitudes of his lot, had been 
directed in their growth toward that loving old grand¬ 
mother, whose gentle hand and kind deportment it 
was the first effort of my infantile understanding to 
comprehend and appreciate. Accordingly, the ten- 
derest affection which a beneficent Father allows, as 
a partial compensation to the mother for the pains 
and lacerations of her heart, incident to the maternal 
relation, was, in my case, diverted from its true and 
natural object, by the envious, greedy, and treacher¬ 
ous hand of slavery. The slave-motlier can be spared 
long enough from the field to endure all the bitter¬ 
ness of a mother’s anguish, when it adds another 
name to a master’s ledger, but not long enough to re¬ 
ceive the joyous reward afforded by the intelligent 
smiles of her child. I never think of this terrible in¬ 
terference of slavery with my infantile affections, and 
its diverting them from their natural course, without 
feelings to which I can give no adequate expression. 

I do not remember to have seen my mother at my 
grandmother’s at any time. I remember her only in 
her visits to me at Col. Lloyd’s plantation, and in the 
kitchen of my old master. Her visits to me there 
were few in number, brief in duration, and mostly 
made in the night. The pains she took, and the toil 
she endured, to see me, tells me that a true mother’s 
heart was hers, and that slavery had difficulty in par¬ 
alyzing it with unmotherly indifference. 

My mother was hired out to a Mr. Stewart, who 
lived about twelve miles from old master’s, and, be- 
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ing a field hand, she seldom had leisure, by day, for 
the performance of the journey. The nights and the 
distance were both obstacles to her visits. She was 
obliged to walk, unless chance flung into her way an 
opportunity to ride; and the latter was sometimes 
her good luck. But she always had to walk one way 
or the other. It was a greater luxury than slavery 
could afford, to allow a black slave-mother a horse or 
a mule, upon which to travel twenty-four miles, when 
she could walk the distance. Besides, it is deemed a 
foolish whim for a slave-mother to manifest concern 
to see her children, and, in one point of view, the case 
is made out—she can do nothing for them. She has 
no control over them ; the master is even more than 
the mother, in all matters touching the fate of her 
child. Why, then, should she give herself any con¬ 
cern? She has no responsibility. Such is the rea¬ 
soning, and such the practice. The iron rule of the 
plantation, always passionately and violently enforced 
in that neighborhood, makes flogging the penalty of 
failing to be in the field before sunrise in the morning, 
unless special permission be given to the absenting 
slave. “ I went to see my child, 55 is no excuse to the 
ear or heart of the overseer. 

One of the visits of my mother to me, while at Col. 
Lloyd’s, I remember very vividly, as affording a bright 
gleam of a mother’s love, and the earnestness of a 
mother’s care. 

I had on that day offended “ Aunt Katy,” (called 
“ Aunt” by way of respect,) the cook of old master’s 
establishment. I do not now remember the nature 
of my offense in this instance, for my offenses were 
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numerous in that quarter, greatly depending, however, 
upon the mood of Aunt Katy, as to their heinousness; 
but she had adopted, that day, her favorite mode of 
punishing me, namely, making me go without food 
all day—that is, from after breakfast. The first hour 
or two after dinner, I succeeded pretty well in keeping 
up my spirits; but though I made an excellent stand 
against the foe, and fought bravely during the after¬ 
noon, I knew I must be conquered at last, unless I got 
the accustomed reenforcement of a slice of corn bread, 
at sundown. Sundown came, but no bread , and, in its 
stead, their came the threat, with a scowl well suited 
to its terrible import, that she “ meant to starve the 
life out of me /” Brandishing her knife, she chopped 
off the heavy slices for the other children, and put the 
loaf away, muttering, all the while, her savage designs 
upon myself. Against this disappointment, for I was 
expecting that her heart would relent at last, I made 
an extra effort to maintain my dignity; but when I 
saw all the other children around me with merry and 
satisfied faces, I could stand it no longer. I went out 
behind the house, and cried like a fine fellow ! When 
tired of this, I returned to the kitchen, sat by the fire, 
and brooded over my hard lot. I was too hungry to 
sleep. While I sat in the corner, I caught sight of 
an ear of Indian corn on an upper shelf of the kitchen. 
I watched my chance, and got it, and, shelling off a 
few grains, I put it back again. The grains in my 
hand, I quickly put in some ashes, and covered them 
with embers, to roast them. All this I did at the risk 
of getting a brutal thumping, for Aunt Katy could 
beat, as well as starve me. My corn was not long in 
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roasting, and, with my keen appetite, it did not mat¬ 
ter even if the grains were not exactly done. I eagerly 
pulled them out, and placed them on my stool, in a 
clever little pile. Just as I began to help myself to 
my very dry meal, in came my dear mother. And 
now, dear reader, a scene occurred which was alto¬ 
gether worth beholding, and to me it was instructive 
as well as interesting. The friendless and hungry 
boy, in his extremes! need—and when he did not dare 
to look for succor—found himself in the strong, pro¬ 
tecting arms of a mother; a mother who was, at the 
moment (being endowed with high powers of manner 
as well as matter) more than a match for all his ene¬ 
mies. I shall never forget the indescribable expression 
of her countenance, when I told her that I had had no 
food since morning; and that Aunt Katy said she 
a meant to starve the life out of me.” There was pity 
in her glance at me, and a fiery indignation at Aunt 
Katy at the same time ; and, while she took the corn 
from me, and gave me a large ginger cake, in its stead, 
she read Aunt Katy a lecture which she never forgot. 
My mother threatened her with complaining to old 
master in my behalf; for the latter, though harsh and 
cruel himself, at times, did not sanction the meanness, 
injustice, partiality and oppressions enacted by Aunt 
Katy in the kitchen. That night I learned the fact, 
that I wa's not only a child, but somebody’s child. The 
“ sweet cake’ 5 my mother gave me was in the shape 
of a heart, with a rich, dark ring glazed upon the edge 
of it. I was victorious, and well off for the moment; 
prouder, on my mother’s knee, than asking upon his 
throne. But my triumph was short. I dropped off to 
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sleep, and waked in the morning only to find my 
mother gone, and myself left at the mercy of the sable 
virago, dominant in my old master’s kitchen, whose 
fiery wrath was my constant dread. 

I do not remember to have seen my mother after 
this occurrence. Death soon ended the little com¬ 
munication that had existed between us; and with it, 
I believe, a life—judging from her weary, sad, down¬ 
cast countenance and mute demeanor—full of heart¬ 
felt sorrow. I was not allowed to visit her during 
any part of her long illness; nor did I see her for a 
long time before she was taken ill and died. The 
heartless and ghastly form of slavery rises between 
mother and child, even at the bed of death. The 
mother, at the verge of the grave, may not gather her 
children, to impart to them her holy admonitions, and 
invoke for them her dying benediction. The bond- 
woman lives as a slave, and is left to die as a beast; 
often with fewer attentions than are paid to a favorite 
horse. Scenes of sacred tenderness, around the death¬ 
bed, never forgotten, and which often arrest the 
vicious and confirm the virtuous during life, must be 
looked for among the free, though they sometimes 
occur among the slaves. It has been a life-long, 
standing grief to me, that I knew so little of my 
mother; and that I was so early separated from her. 
The counsels of her love must have been beneficial to 
me. The side view of her face is imaged on my 
memory, and I take few steps in life, without feeling 
her presence; but the image is mute, and I have no 
striking words of her’s treasured up. 

I learned, after my mother’s death, that she could 
C* 
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read, and that she was the only one of all the slaves 
and colored people in Tuckahoe who enjoyed that 
advantage. How she acquired this knowledge, I 
know not, for Tuckahoe is the last place in the world 
where she would be apt to find facilities for learning. 
I can, therefore, fondly and proudly ascribe to her an 
earnest love of knowledge. That a “field hand” 
should learn to read, in any slave state, is remarkable; 
but the achievement of my mother, considering the 
place, was very extraordinary; and, in view of that 
fact, I am quite willing, and even happy, to attribute 
any love of letters I possess, and for‘which I have got 
—despite of prejudices—only too much credit, not to 
my admitted Anglo-Saxon paternity, but to the nativ.e 
genius of my sable, unprotected, and uncultivated 
mother —a woman, who belonged to a race whose 
mental endowments it is, at present, fashionable to 
hold in disparagement and contempt. 

Summoned away to her account, with the impassa¬ 
ble gulf of slavery between us during her entire illness, 
my mother died without leaving me a single intima¬ 
tion of who my father was. There was a whisper, 
that my master was my father; yet it was only a whis¬ 
per, and I cannot say that I ever gave it credence. 
Indeed, I now have reason to think he was not; nev¬ 
ertheless, the fact remains, in all its glaring odiousness, 
that, by the laws of slavery, children, in all cases, are 
reduced to the condition of their mothers. This ar¬ 
rangement admits of the greatest license to brutal 
slaveholders, and their profligate sons, brothers, rela¬ 
tions and friends, and gives to the pleasure of sin, the 
additional attraction of profit. A whole volume might 
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be written on this s’ngle feature of slavery, as I have 
observed it. 

One might imagine, that the children of such con¬ 
nections, would fare better, in the hands of their mas¬ 
ters, than other slaves. The rule is quite the other 
way; and a very little reflection will satisfy the reader 
that such is the case. A man who will enslave his 
own blood, may not be safely relied on for magna¬ 
nimity. Men do not love those who remind them of 
their sins—unless they have a mind to repent—and the 
mulatto child’s face is a standing accusation against 
him who is master and father to the child. What is 
still worse, perhaps, such a child is a constant offense 
*to the wife. She hates its very presence, and when 
a slaveholding woman hates, she wants not means to 
give that hate telling effect. Women—white women, 
I mean—are idols at the south, not wives, for the slave 
women are preferred in many instances; and if these 
idols but nod, or lift a finger, woe to the poor victim : 
kicks, cuffs and stripes are sure to follow. Masters 
are frequently compelled to sell this class of their 
slaves, out of deference to the feelings of their white 
wives; and shocking and scandalous as it may seem 
for a man to sell his own blood to the traffickers in hu¬ 
man flesh, it is often an act of humanity toward the 
slave-child to be thus removed from his merciless 
tormentors. 

It is not within the scope of the design of my simple 
story, to comment upon every phase of slavery not 
within my experience as a slave. 

But, I may remark, that, if the lineal descendants 
of Ham are only to be enslaved, according to the 
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scriptures, slavery in this country will soon become 
an unscriptural institution ; for thousands are ushered 
into the world, annually, who—like myself—owe their 
existence to white fathers, and, most frequently, to 
their masters, and master’s sons. The slave-woman 
is at the mercy of the fathers, sons or brothers of her 
master. The thoughtful know the rest. 

After what I have now said of the circumstances 
of my mother, and my relations to her, the reader 
will not be surprised, nor be disposed to censure me, 
when I tell but the simple truth, viz : that I received 
the tidings of her death with no strong emotions of 
sorrow for her, and with very little regret for myself 
on account of her loss. I had to learn the value of 
my mother long after her death, and by witnessing 
the devotion of other mothers to their children. 

There is not, beneath the sky, an enemy to filial 
affection so destructive as slavery. It had made my 
brothers and sisters strangers to me; it converted the 
mother that bore me, into a myth; it shrouded my 
father in mystery, and left me without an intelligible 
beginning in the world. 

My mother died when I could not have been more 
than eight or nine years old, on one of old master’s 
farms in Tuckahoe, in the neighborhood of Hillsbor¬ 
ough. Her grave is, as the grave of the dead at 
sea, unmarked, and without stone or stake. 


CHAPTER IV. 

A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE SLAVE PLANTATION. 

ISOLATION OF LLOYD’S PLANTATION-PUBLIC OPINION THERE NO PROTEC¬ 
TION TO THE SLAVE-ABSOLUTE POWER OF THE OVERSEER-NATURAL 

AND ARTIFICIAL CHARMS OF THE PLACE—ITS BUSINESS-LIKE APPEARANCE 

-SUPERSTITION ABOUT THE BURIAL GROUND—GREAT IDEAS OF COL. 

LLOYD-ETIQUETTE AMONG SLAVES-THE COMIC SLAVE DOCTOR-PRAY¬ 
ING AND FLOGGING-“ OLD MASTER” LOSING ITS TERRORS—HIS BUSINESS 

—CHARACTER OF “AUNT KATY M —SUFFERINGS FROM HUNGER—OLD MAS¬ 
TER’S HOME-JARGON OF THE PLANTATION-GUINEA SLAVES-MASTER 

DANIEL—FAMILY OF COL. LLOYD-FAMILY OF CAPT. ANTHONY—IHS SOCIAL 

POSITION—NOTIONS OF RANK AND STATION. 

It is generally supposed that slavery, in the state 
of Maryland, exists in its mildest form, and that it is 
totally divested of those harsh and terrible peculiari¬ 
ties, which mark and characterize the slave system, 
in the southern and south-western states of the Amer¬ 
ican union. The argument in favor of this opinion, 
is the contiguity of the free states, and the exposed 
condition of slavery in Maryland to the moral, re¬ 
ligious and humane sentiment of the free states. 

I am not about to refute this argument, so far as it 
relates to slavery in that State, generally; on the 
contrary, I am willing to admit that, to this general 
point, the argument is well grounded. Public opinion 
is, indeed, an unfailing restraint upon the cruelty and 
barbarity of masters, overseers, and slave-drivers, 
whenever and wherever it can reach them ; but there 
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are certain secluded and out-of-tlie way places, even 
in the state of Maryland, seldom visited by a single 
ray of healthy public sentiment—where slavery, wrapt 
in its own congenial, midnight darkness, can , and 
does , develop all its malign and shocking characteris¬ 
tics; where it can be indecent without shame, cruel 
without shuddering, and murderous without appre¬ 
hension or fear of exposure. 

Just such a secluded, dark, and out-of-the-way place, 
is the “ home plantation” of Col. Edward Lloyd, on 
the Eastern Shore, Maryland. It is far away from 
all the great thoroughfares, and is proximate to no 
town or village. There is neither school-house, nor 
town-house in its neighborhood. The school-house is 
unnecessary, for there are no children to go to school. 
The children and grand-cliildren of Col. Lloyd were 
taught in the house, by a private tutor—a Mr. Page—• 
a tall, gaunt sapling of a man, who did not speak a 
dozen words to a slave in a whole year. The over¬ 
seers’ children go oft’ somewhere to school; and they, 
therefore, bring no foreign or dangerous influence from 
abroad, to embarrass the natural operation of the 
slave system of the place. Not even the mechanics— 
through whom there is an occasional out-burst of 
honest and telling indignation, at cruelty and wrong 
on other plantations—are white men, on this planta¬ 
tion. Its whole public is made up of, and divided 
into, three classes— slaveholders, slaves and over¬ 
seers. Its blacksmiths, wheelwrights, shoemakers, 
weavers, and coopers, are slaves. Not even com¬ 
merce, selfish and iron-hearted at it is, and ready, as 
it ever is, to side with the strong against the weak— 
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the rich against the poor—is trusted or permitted 
within its secluded precincts. Whether with a view 
of guarding against the escape of its secrets, I know 
not, but it is a fact, that every leaf and grain of the 
produce of this plantation, and those of the neighboring 
farms belonging to Col. Lloyd, are transported to Bal¬ 
timore in Col. Lloyd’s own vessels ; every man and 
boy on board of which—except the captain—are 
owned by him. In return, everything brought to the 
plantation, comes through the same channel. Thus, 
even the glimmering and unsteady light of trade, 
which sometimes exerts a civilizing influence, is ex¬ 
cluded from this “ tabooed” spot. 

Nearly all the plantations or farms in the vicinity 
of the “ home plantation” of Col. Lloyd, belong to 
him; and those which do not, are owned by personal 
friends of his, as deeply interested in maintaining 
the slave system, in all its rigor, as Col. Lloyd him¬ 
self. Some of his neighbors are said to be even more 
stringent than he. The Skinners, the Peakers, the 
Tilgmans, the Lockermans, and the Gipsons, are in the 
same boat; being slaveholding neighbors, they may 
have strengthened each other in their iron rule. They 
are on intimate terms, and their interests and tastes 
are identical. 

Public opinion in such a quarter, the reader will see, 
is not likely to be very efficient in protecting the slave 
from cruelty. On the contrary, it must increase and 
intensify his wrongs. Public opinion seldom differs 
very widely from public practice. To be a restraint 
upon cruelty and vice, public opinion must emanate 
from a humane and virtuous community. To no siich 
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humane and virtuous community, is Col. Lloyd’s plan¬ 
tation exposed. That plantation is a little nation of 
its own, having its own language, its own rules, regu¬ 
lations and customs. The laws and institutions of the 
state, apparently touch it nowhere. The troubles 
arising here, are not settled by the civil power of the 
state. The overseer is generally accuser, judge, jury, 
advocate and executioner. The criminal is always 
dumb. The overseer attends to all sides of a case. 

There are no conflicting rights of property, for all 
the people are owned by one man; and they can 
themselves own no property. Religion and politics 
are alike excluded. One class of the population is too 
high to be reached by the preacher; and the other 
class is too low to be cared for by the preacher. The 
poor have the gospel preached to them, in this neigh¬ 
borhood, only when they are able to pay for it. The 
slaves, having no money, get no gospel. The poli¬ 
tician keeps away, because the people have no votes, 
and the preacher keeps away, because the people have 
no money. The rich planter can afford to learn politics 
in the parlor, and to dispense with religion altogether. 

In its isolation, seclusion, and self-reliant indepen¬ 
dence, Col. Lloyd’s plantation resembles what the 
baronial domains were, during the middle ages in 
Europe. Grim, cold, and unapproachable by all genial 
influences from communities without, there it stands / 
full three hundred years behind the age, in all that 
relates to humanity and morals. 

This, however, is not the only view that the place 
presents. Civilization is shut out, but nature cannot 
be. Though separated from the rest of the world; 
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though public opinion, as I have said, seldom gets a 
chance to penetrate its dark domain; though the 
whole place is stamped with its own peculiar, iron¬ 
like individuality ; and though crimes^ high-handed 
and atro cious, may there be com mitted, withjilmosd 
aslrnucSTimpunity as u pon the deck of a p irate ship,— - 
ib is, nevertheless, altogether^ ! outward seeming, a j 
most strikingly interesting place, full of life^ activity, 
and spirit; and presents a very favorable contrast to 
the indolent monotony and languor of Tuckahoe. Keen 
as was my regret and great as was my sorrow at 
leaving the latter, I was not long in adapting myself 
to this, my new home. A man’s troubles are always 
half disposed of, when he finds endurance his only 
remedy. I found myself here ; there was no getting 
away; and what remained for me, but to make the 
best of it ? Here were plenty of children to play with, 
and plenty of places of pleasant resort for boys of my 
age, and boys older. The little tendrils of affection, 
so rudely and treacherously broken from around the 
darling objects of my grandmother’s liut, gradually 
began to extend, and to entwine about the new objects 
by which I how found myself surrounded. 

There was a windmill (always a commanding object 
to a child’s eye) on Long Point—a tract of land divi¬ 
ding Miles river from the Wye—a mile or more from 
my old master’s house. There was a creek to swim in, 
at the bottom of an open flat space, of twenty acres or 
more, called “the Long Green”—a very beautiful 
play-ground for the children. 

In the river, a short distance from the shore, lying 
quietly at anchor, with her small boat dancing at her 
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stern, was a large sloop—tlie Sally Lloyd ; called by 
that name in honor of a favorite daughter of the 
colonel. The sloop "Shd the mill were wondrous 
things, full of thoughts and ideas. A child cannot 
well look at such objects without thinking. 

Then here were a great many houses; human habi¬ 
tations, full of the mysteries of life at every stage of 
it. There was the little red house, up the road, occu¬ 
pied by Mr. Sevier, the overseer. A little nearer to 
my old master’s, stood a very long, rough, low build¬ 
ing, literally alive with slaves, of all ages, conditions 
and sizes. This was called “the Long Quarter.” 
Perched upon a hill, across the Long Green, was a 
very tall, dilapidated, old brick building—the archi¬ 
tectural dimensions of which proclaimed its erection 
for a different purpose—now occupied by slaves, in 
a similar manner to the Long Quarter. Besides 
these, there were numerous other slave houses and 
huts, scattered around in the neighborhood, every 
nook and comer of which was completely occupied. 
Old master’s house, a long, brick building, plain, but 
substantial, stood in the center of the plantation life, 
and constituted one independent establishment on the 
premises of Col. Lloyd. 

Besides these dwellings, there were barns, stables, 
store-houses, and tobacco-houses; blacksmiths’ shops, 
wheelwrights’ shops, coopers’ shops—all objects of 
interest; but, above all, there stood the grandest 
building my eyes had then ever beheld, called, by 
every one on the plantation, the “ Great House.” 
This was occupied by Col. Lloyd and his family. 
They occupied it; I enjoyed it. The great house 
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was surrounded by numerous and variously shaped 
out-buildings. There were kitchens, wash-houses, 
dairies, summer-house, green-houses, hen-houses, tur¬ 
key-houses, pigeon-houses, and arbors, of many sizes 
and devices, all neatly painted, and altogether inter¬ 
spersed with grand old trees, ornamental and primi¬ 
tive, which afforded delightful shade in summer, and 
imparted to the scene a high degree of stately beauty. 
The great house itself was a large, white, wooden 
building, with wings on three sides of it. In front, a 
large portico, extending the entire length of the build¬ 
ing, and supported by a long range of columns, gave, 
to the whole establishment an air of solemn grandeur. 
It was a treat to my young and gradually opening 
mind, to behold this elaborate exhibition of wealth, 
power, and vanity. The carriage entrance to the 
house was a large gate, more than a quarter of a mile 
distant from it; the intermediate space was a beau¬ 
tiful lawn, very neatly trimmed, and watched with 
the greatest care. It was dotted thickly over with ' 
delightful trees, shrubbery, and flowers. The road, 
or lane, from the gate to the great house, was 
richly paved with white pebbles from the beach, and, 
in its course, formed a complete circle around the 
beautiful lawn. Carriages going in and retiring from 
the great house, made the circuit of the lawn, and 
their passengers were permitted to behold a scene of 
almost Eden-like beauty. Outside this select in¬ 
closure, were parks, where—as about the residences 
of the English nobility—rabbits, deer, and other wild 
game, might be seen, peering and playing about, 
with none to molest them or make them afraid. The 
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tops of the stately poplars were often covered with 
the red-winged black-birds, making all nature vocal 
with the joyous life and beauty of their wild, warbling 
notes. These all belonged to me, as well as to Col. 
Edward Lloyd, and for a time I greatly enjoyed them. 

A short distance from the great house, were the 
, stately mansions of the dead, a plaee of somber as¬ 
pect. Yast tombs, embowered beneath the weeping 
willow and the fir tree, told of the antiquities of the 
Lloyd family, as well as of their wealth. Supersti¬ 
tion was rife among the slaves about this family bury¬ 
ing ground. Strange sights had been seen there by 
some of the older slaves. Shrouded ghosts, riding 
on great black horses, had been seen to enter; balls of 
fire had been seen to fly there at midnight, and horrid 
sounds had been repeatedly heard. Slaves know 
enough of the rudiments of. theology to believe that 
those go to hell who die slaveholders ; and they often 
fancy such persons wishing themselves back again, 
to wield the lash. Tales of sights and sounds, strange 
and terrible, connected with the huge black tombs, 
were a very great security to the grounds about them, 
for few of the slaves felt like approaching them even 
in the day time. It was a dark, gloomy and forbid¬ 
ding place, and it was difficult to feel that the spirits 
of the sleeping dust there deposited, reigned with the 
blest in the realms of eternal peace. 

The business of twenty or thirty farms was trans¬ 
acted at this, called, by way of eminence, “ great 
house farm.” These farms all belonged to Col. Lloyd, 
as did, also, the slaves upon them. Each farm was 
under the management of an overseer. As I have 
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said of the overseer of the home plantation, so I may 
say of the overseers on the smaller ones; they stand 
between the slav^e and all civil constitutions—their 
word is law, and is implicitly obeyed. 

The colonel, at this time, was reputed to be, and he 
apparently was, very rich. His slaves, alone, ’were 
an immense fortune. These small and great, could 
not have been fewer than one thousand in number, 
and though scarcely a month passed without the sale 
of one or more lots to the Georgia traders, there was 
no apparent diminution in the number of his human 
stock : the home plantation merely groaned at a re¬ 
moval of the young increase, or human crop, then 
proceeded as lively as ever. ITorse-slioeing, cart¬ 
mending, plow-repairing, coopering, grinding, and 
weaving, for all the neighboring farms, were performed 
here, and slaves were employed in all these branches. 
“ Uncle Tony 77 was the blacksmith; “ Uncle Harry 77 
was the cartwriglit; “ Uncle Abel 77 was the shoema¬ 
ker ; and all these had hands to assist them in their 
several departments. 

These mechanics were called “ uncles 77 by all the 
younger slaves, not because they really sustained that 
relationship to any, but according to plantation eti¬ 
quette, as a mark of respect, due from the younger to 
the older slaves. Strange, and even ridiculous as it 
may seem, among a people so uncultivated, and with 
so many stern trials to look in the face, there is not 
to be found, among any people, a more rigid enforce¬ 
ment of the law of respect to elders, than they main¬ 
tain. I set this down as partly constitutional with 
my race, and partly conventional. There is no better 
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material in the world for making a gentleman, than 
is furnished in the African. He shows to others, and 
exacts for himself, all the tokens of respect which he 
is compelled to manifest toward his master. A young 
slave must approach the company of the older with 
hat in hand, and woe betide him, if he fails to ac¬ 
knowledge a favor, of any sort, with the accustomed 
“ tantiee” &c. So uniformly are good manners en¬ 
forced among slaves, that I can easily detect a “ bo¬ 
gus ” fugitive by his manners. 

Among other slave notabilities of the plantation, 
was one called by everybody Uncle Isaac Copper. It 
is seldom that a slave gets a surname from anybody 
in Maryland; and so completely has the south shaped 
the manners of the north, in this respect, that even 
abolitionists make very little of the surname of a 
negro. The only improvement on the “ Bills,” 
“Jacks,” “Jims,” and “ISTeds” of the south, obser¬ 
vable here is, that “ William,” *“ John,” “James,” 
“ Edward,” are substituted. It goes against the grain 
to treat and address a negro precisely as they would 
treat and address a white man. But, once in a while, 
in slavery as in the free states, by some extraordinary 
circumstance, the negro has a surname fastened to 
him, and holds it against all conventionalties. This 
was the case with Uncle Isaac Copper. When the 
“ uncle ” was dropped, he generally had the prefix 
“ doctor,” in its stead. He was our doctor of medi¬ 
cine, and doctor of divinity as well. Where he took 
his degree I am unable to say, for he was not very 
communicative to inferiors, and I was emphatically 
such, being but a boy seven or eight years old. He 
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was too well established in liis profession to permit 
questions as to his native skill, or his attainments. 
One qualification he undoubtedly had—he was a con¬ 
firmed cripple ; and he could neither work, nor would 
he bring anything if offered for sale in the market. 
The old man, though lame, was no sluggard. He 
was a man that made his crutches do him good ser¬ 
vice. He was always on the alert, looking up the 
sick, and all such as were supposed to need his counsel. 
His remedial prescriptions embraced four articles. 
For diseases of the body, Epsom salts and castor oil ; 
for those of the soul, the Lord's Prayer , and hicJcory 
switches / 

I was not long at Col. Lloyd’s before I was placed 
under the care of Doctor Isaac Copper. I was sent 
to him with twenty or thirty other children, to learn 
the “Lord’s Prayer.” I found the old gentleman 
seated on a huge three-legged oaken stool, armed with 
several large hickory switches; and, from his position, 
he could reach—lame as he was—any boy in the 
room. After standing awhile to learn what was ex¬ 
pected of us, the old gentleman, in any other than a 
devotional tone, commanded us to kneel down. This 
done, he commenced telling us to say everything he 
said. “ Our Father ”—this we repeated after him 
with promptness and uniformity; “Who art. in 
heaven ”—was less promptly and uniformly repeated; 
and the old gentleman paused in the prayer, to give 
us a short lecture upon the consequences of inatten¬ 
tion, both immediate and future, and especially those 
more immediate. About these he was absolutely 
certain, for he held in his right hand the means of 
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bringing all bis predictions and warnings to pass. 
On he proceeded with the prayer; and we with our 
thick tongues and unskilled ears, followed him to the 
best of our ability. This, however, was not sufficient 
to please the old . gentleman. Everybody, in the 
south, wants the privilege of whipping somebody 
else. Uncle Isaac shared the common passion of his 
country, and, therefore, seldom found any means of 
keeping his disciples in order short of flogging. “ Say 
everything I say; ” and bang would come the switch 
on some poor boy’s undevotional head. u What you 
looking at there ”—“ Stop that pushing ” — and down 
again would come the lash. 

The whip is all in all. It is supposed to secure obe¬ 
dience to the slaveholder, and is held as a sovereign 
remedy among the slaves themselves, for every form 
of disobedience, temporal or spiritual. Slaves, as 
well as slaveholders, use it with an unsparing hand. 
Our devotions at Uncle Isaac’s combined too much 
of the tragic and comic, to make them very salutary 
in a spiritual point of view ; and it is due to truth to 
say, I was often a truant when the time for attending 
the praying and flogging of Doctor Isaac Copper 
came on. 

The windmill under the care of Mr. Kinney, a kind 
hearted old Englishman, was to me a source of infi¬ 
nite interest and pleasure. The old man always 
seemed pleased when he saw a troop of darkey little 
urchins, with their tow-linen shirts fluttering in the 
breeze, approaching to view and admire the whirling 
wings of his wondrous machine. From the mill we 
could see other objects of deep interest. These were, 
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the vessels from St. Michael’s, on their way to Balti¬ 
more. It was a source of much amusement to view 
the flowing sails and complicated rigging, as the lit¬ 
tle crafts dashed by, and to speculate upon Baltimore, 
as to the kind and quality of the place. With so 
many sources of interest around me, the reader may be 
prepared to learn that I began to think very highly 
of Ool. L.’s plantation. It was just a place to my 
boyish taste. There were fish' to be caught in the 
creek, if one only had a hook and line; and crabs, 
clams and oysters were to be caught by wading, dig¬ 
ging and raking for them. Here was a field for 
industry and enterprise, strongly inviting; and the 
reader may be assured that I entered upon it with 
spirit. 

Even the much dreaded old master, whose merci¬ 
less fiat had brought me from Tuckahoe, gradually, to 
my mind, parted with his terrors. Strange enough, his 
reverence seemed to take no particular notice of me, 
nor of my coming. Instead of leaping out and de¬ 
vouring me, he scarcely seemed conscious of my pres¬ 
ence. The fact is, he was occupied with matters 
more weighty and important than either looking af¬ 
ter or vexing me. He probably thought as little of 
my advent, as he would have thought of the addition 
of a single pig to his stock! 

As the chief butler on Col. Lloyd’s plantation, his 
duties were numerous and perplexing. In almost all 
important matters he answered in Col. Lloyd’s stead. 
The overseers of all the farms were in some sort under 
him, and received the law from his mouth. ) The 
colonel himself seldom addressed an overseer, or al- 
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lowed an overseer to address him. Old master car¬ 
ried the keys of all the store houses ; measured out 
the allowance for each slave at the end of every 
month; superintended the storing of all goods brought 
to the plantation; dealt out the raw material to all 
the handicraftsmen ; shipped the grain, tobacco, and 
all saleable produce of the plantation to market, 
and had the general oversight of the coopers 5 shop, 
wheelwrights 5 shop, blacksmiths’ shop, and shoema¬ 
kers 5 shop. Besides the care of these, he often had 
business for the plantation which required him to be 
absent two and three days. 

Thus largely employed, he had litttle time, and 
perhaps as little disposition, to interfere with the chil¬ 
dren individually. What he was to Col. Lloyd, he 
made Aunt Ivaty to him. When he had anything to 
say or do about us, it was said or done in a wholesale 
manner; disposing of us in classes or sizes, leaving 
all minor details to Aunt Katy, a person of whom the 
reader has already received no very favorable impres¬ 
sion. Aunt Katy was a woman who never allowed 
herself to act greatly within the margin of power 
granted to her, no matter how broad that authority 
might be. Ambitious, ill-tempered and cruel, she 
found in her present position an ample field for the 
exercise of her ill-omened qualities. She had a strong 
hold on old master—she was considered a first rate 
cook, and she really was very industrious. She was, 
therefore, greatly favored by old master, and as one 
mark of his favor, she was the only mother who was 
permitted to retain her children around her. Even 
to these children she was often fiendish in her bru- 
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tality. She pursued her son Phil, one day, in my 
presence, with a huge butcher knife, and dealt a blow 
with its edge which left a shocking gash on his arm, 
near the wrist. For this, old master did sharply re¬ 
buke her, and threatened that if she ever should do 
the like again, he would take the skin off her back. 
Cruel, however, as Aunt Katy was to her own chil¬ 
dren, at times she was not destitute of maternal feel¬ 
ing, as I often had occasion to know, in the bitter 
pinches of hunger I had to endure. Differing from 
the practice of Col. Lloyd, old master, instead of al¬ 
lowing so much for each slave, committed the allow¬ 
ance for all to the care of Aunt Katy, to be divided 
after cooking it, amongst us. The allowance, consist¬ 
ing of coarse corn-meal, was not very abundant—in¬ 
deed, it was very slender; and in passing through 
Aunt Katy’s hands, it was made more slender still, 
for some of us. William, Phil and Jerry were her 
children, and it is not to accuse her too severely, to 
allege that she was often guilty of starving myself 
and the other children, while she was literally cram¬ 
ming her own. Want of food was my chief trouble 
the first summer at my old master’s. Oysters and 
clams would do very well, with an occasional supply 
of bread, but they soon failed in the absence of bread. 
I speak but the simple truth, when I say, I have often 
been so pinched with hunger, that I have fought with 
the dog—“ Old Nep ”—for the smallest crumbs that 
fell from the kitchen table, and have been glad when 
I won a single crumb in the combat. Many times 
have I followed, with eager step, the waiting-girl 
when she went out to shake the table cloth, to get 
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the crumbs and small bones flung out for the cats, 
The water, in which meat had been boiled, was as 
eagerly sought for by me. It was a great thing to 
get the privilege of dipping a piece of bread in such 
water; and the skin taken from rusty bacon, was a 
positive luxury. Nevertheless, I sometimes got full 
meals and kind words from sympathizing old slaves, 
who knew my sufferings, and received the comfort¬ 
ing assurance that I should be a man some day. 
“ Never mind, honey—better day cornin’,” was even 
then a solace, a cheering consolation to me in my 
troubles. Nor were all the kind words I received 
from. slaves. I had a friend in the parlor, as well, 
and one to whom I shall be glad to do justice, before 
I have finished this part of my story. 

I was not long at old master’s, before I learned that 
his surname was Anthony, and that he was generally 
called “ Captain Anthony ”—a title which he proba¬ 
bly acquired by sailing a craft in the Chesapeake 
Bay. Col. Lloyd’s slaves never called Capt. An¬ 
thony “ old master,” but always Capt. Anthony; and 
me they called “ Captain Anthony Fed.” There is 
not, probably, in the whole south, a plantation where 
the English language is more imperfectly spoken than 
on Col. Lloyd’s. It is a mixture of Guinea and ev¬ 
erything else you please. At the time of which I am 
now writing, there were slaves there who had been 
brought from the coast of Africa. They never used 
the in indication of the possessive case. u Cap’n 
Ant’ney Tom,” “ Lloyd Bill,” “ Aunt Rose Harry,” 
means “ Captain Anthony’s Tom,” “ Lloyd’s Bill,” 
&c. “ Oo you dem long to ? ” means, “ Whom do you 
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belong to?” “ Oo clem got any peachy?” means, 
“ Have yon got any peaches ? ” I could scarcely un¬ 
derstand them when I first went among them, so bro¬ 
ken was their speech; and I am persuaded that I 
could not have been dropped anywhere on the globe, 
where I could reap less, in the way of knowledge, 
from my immediate associates, than on this planta¬ 
tion. Even “ Mas’ Daniel,” by his association with 
his father’s slaves, had measurably adopted their dia¬ 
lect and their ideas, so far as they had ideas to be 
adopted. The equality of nature is strongly asserted 
in childhood, and childhood requires children for as¬ 
sociates. Color makes no difference with a child. 
Are you a child with wants, tastes and pursuits com¬ 
mon to children, not put on, .but natural? then, 
were you black as ebony you would be welcome 
to the child of alabaster whiteness. The law of 
compensation holds here, as well as elsewhere. Mas’ 
Daniel could jnot associate with ignorance without 
sharing its shade; and he could not give his black 
playmates his company, without giving them his 
intelligence, as well. Without knowing this, or 
caring about it, at the time, I, for some cause or 
other, spent much of my time with Mas’ Daniel, 
in preference to spending it with most of the other 
boys. 

Mas 5 Daniel was the youngest son of Col. Lloyd; 
his older brothers were Edward and Murray—both 
grown up, and fine looking men. Edward was 
especially esteemed by the children, and by me 
among the rest; not that he ever said anything to 
us or for us, which could be called especially kind; 
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it was enough for us, that he never looked nor 
acted scornfully toward us. There were also three 
sisters, all married; one to Edward Winder; a sec¬ 
ond to Edward Nicholson ; a third to Mr. Lownes. 

The family of old master consisted of two sons, 
Andrew and Richard; his daughter, Lucretia, and 
her newly married husband, Capt. Auld. This was 
the house family. The kitchen family consisted 
of Aunt Katy, Aunt Esther, and ten or a dozen 
children, most of them older than myself. Capt. 
Anthony was not considered a rich slaveholder, but 
was pretty well off in the world. He owned about 
thirty “ head ” of slaves, and three farms in Tuclc- 
ahoe. The most valuable part of his property was 
his slaves, of whom he could afford to sell one ev¬ 
ery year. This crop, therefore, brought him seven 
or eight hundred dollars a year, besides his yearly 
salary, and other revenue from his farms. 

The idea of rank and station was rigidly main¬ 
tained on Col. Lloyd’s plantation. Our family 
never visited the great house, and the Lloyds never 
came to our home. Equal non-intercourse was ob¬ 
served between Capt. Anthony’s family and that of 
Mr. Sevier, the overseer. 

Such, kind reader, was the community, and such 
the place, in which my earliest and most lasting 
impressions of slavery, and of slave-life, were re¬ 
ceived ; of which impressions you will learn more in 
the coming chapters of this book. 
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AS THAT OF THE OVERSEER-A BASE AND SELFISH ATTEMPT TO BREAK UP 

A COURTSHIP-A HARROWING SCENE. 


Although my old master—Capt. Anthony—gave 
me at first, (as the reader will have already seen,) very 
little attention, and although that little was of a re¬ 
markably mild and gentle description, a few months 
only were sufficient to convince me that mildness 
and gentleness were not the prevailing or govern¬ 
ing traits of his character. These excellent qual¬ 
ities were displayed only occasionally. He could, 
when it suited him, appear to be literally insensible 
to the claims of humanity, when appealed to by the 
helpless against an aggressor, and he could himself 
commit outrages, deep, dark and nameless. Yet he 
was not by nature worse than other men. Had he 
been brought up in a free state, surrounded by the 
just restraints of free society—restraints which are 
necessary to the freedom of all its members, alike 
and equally—Capt. Anthony might have been as hu- 
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mane a man 3 and every way as respectable, as many 
who now oppose the slave system; certainly as hu¬ 
mane and respectable as are members of society gen¬ 
erally. The slaveholder, as well as the slave, is the 
victim of the slave system. A man’s character greatly 
takes its hue and shape from the form and color 
of things about him. Under the whole heavens 
there is no relation more unfavorable to the devel¬ 
opment of honorable character, than that sustained 
by the slaveholder to the slave. Keason is impris¬ 
oned here, and passions run wild. Like the fires of 
the prairie, once lighted, they are at the mercy of 
every wind, and must burn, till they have consumed 
all that is combustible within their remorseless grasp. 
Capt. Anthony could be kind, and, at times, he even 
showed an affectionate disposition. Could the reader 
have seen him gently leading me by the hand—as he 
sometimes did—patting me on the head, speaking to 
me in soft, caressing tones and calling me his “ little 
Indian boy,” he would have deemed him a kind old 
man, and, really, almost fatherly. But the pleasant 
moods of a slaveholder are remarkably brittle ; they 
are easily snapped; they neither come often, nor re¬ 
main long. His temper is subjected to perpetual 
trials; but, since these trials are never borne pa¬ 
tiently, they add nothing to his natural stock of 
patience. 

Old master very early impressed me with the idea 
that he was an unhappy man. Even to my child’s eye, 
he wore a troubled, and at times, a haggard aspect. 
His strange movements excited my curiosity, and 
awakened my compassion. He seldom walked alone 
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without muttering to himself; and he occasionally 
stormed about, as if defying an army of invisible foes. 
“ He would do this, that, and the other ; he’d be d—d 
if he did not,”—was the usual form of his threats. 
Most of his leisure was spent in walking, cursing and 
gesticulating, like one possessed by a demon. Most 
evidently, he was a wretched man, at war with his 
own soul, and with all the world around him. To be 
overheard by the children, disturbed him very little. 
He made no more of our presence, than of that of the 
ducks and geese which he met on the green. He little 
thought that the little black urchins around him, could 
see, through those vocal crevices, the very secrets of 
his heart. Slaveholders ever underrate the intelligence 
with which they have to grapple. I really under¬ 
stood the old man’s mutterings, attitudes and gestures, 
about as well as he did himself. But slaveholders 
never encourage that kind of communication, with 
the slaves, by which they might learn to measure the 
depths of his knowledge. Igno rance is a high virtue 
in a human chattel; and as the master studies to keep 
the slave ignorant, the slave is cunning enough to 
make the master think he succeeds. The slave fully 
appreciates the saying, “ where ignorance is bliss, 
’t is folly to be wise.” 'When old master’s gestures 
were violent, ending with a threatening shake of the 
head, and a sharp snap of his middle finger and thumb, 
I deemed it wise to keep at a respectable distance 
from him; for, at such times, trifling faults stood, in 
his eyes, as momentous offenses; and, having both 
the power and the disposition, the victim had only to 
D* C> 
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be near him to catch the punishment, deserved or un¬ 
deserved. 

One of the first circumstances that opened my eyes 
to the cruelty and wickedness of slavery, and the 
heartlessness of my old master, was the refusal of the 
latter to interpose his authority, to protect and shield 
a young woman, who had been most cruelly abused 
and beaten by his overseer in Tuckahoe. This over¬ 
seer—a Mr. Plummer—was a man like most of his 
class, little better than a human brute; and, in ad¬ 
dition to his general profligacy and repulsive coarse¬ 
ness, the creature was a miserable drunkard. He 
was, probably, employed by my old master, less on 
account of the excellence of his services, than for the 
cheap rate at which they could be obtained. He was 
not fit to have the management of a drove of mules. 
In a fit of drunken madness, he committed the out¬ 
rage which brought the young woman in question 
down to my old master’s for protection. This young 
woman was the daughter of Milly, an own aunt of 
mine. The poor girl, on arriving at our house, pre¬ 
sented a pitiable appearance. She had left in haste, 
and without preparation; and, probably, without the 
knowledge of Mr. Plummer. She had traveled 
twelve miles, bare-footed, bare-necked and bare¬ 
headed. Her neck and shoulders were covered with 
scars', newly made ; and, not content with marring her 
neck and shoulders, with the cowhide, the cowardly 
brute had dealt her a blow on the head with a hickory 
club, which cut a horrible gash, and left her face liter¬ 
ally covered with blood. In this condition, the poor 
young woman came down, to implore protection at 
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the hands of my old master. I expected to see him 
boil over with rage at the revolting deed, and to hear 
him fill the air with curses upon the brutal Plummer; 
but I was disappointed. He sternly told her, in an 
angry tone, he “ believed she deserved every bit of 
it , 55 and, if she did not go home instantly, he would 
himself take the remaining skin from her neck and 
back. Thus was the poor girl compelled to return, 
without redress, and perhaps to receive an additional 
flogging for daring to appeal to old master against the 
overseer. 

Old master seemed furious at the thought of being 
troubled by such complaints. I did not, at that time, 
understand the philosophy of his treatment of my 
cousin. It was stern, unnatural, violent. Had the 
man no bowels of compassion? Was he dead to all 
sense of humanity? No./l think I now understand 
it. This treatment is a part of the system, rather than 
a part of the man. Were slaveholders to listen to 
complaints of this sort against the overseers, the luxury 
of owning large numbers of slaves, would be impossi¬ 
ble. It would do away with the office of overseer, 
entirely; or, in other words, it would convert the 
master himself into an overseer. It would occasion 
great loss of time and labor, leaving the overseer in 
fetters, and without the necessary power to secure 
obedience to his orders. A privilege so dangeroiis as 
that of appeal, is, therefore^ strictly prohibited; and 
any one exercising it, runs a fearful hazard. Never¬ 
theless, when a slave has nerve enough to exercise it, 
and boldly approaches his master, with a well-founded 
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complaint against an overseer, though he may be re¬ 
pulsed, and may even have that of which he com¬ 
plains repeated at the time, and, though he may be 
beaten by his master, as well as by the overseer, for 
his temerity, in the end the policy of complaining is, 
generally, vindicated by the relaxed rigor of the 
overseer’s treatment. The latter becomes more care¬ 
ful, and less disposed to use the lash upon such slaves 
thereafter. It is with this final result in view, rather 
than with any expectation of immediate good, that 
the outraged slave is induced to meet his master with 
a complaint. The overseer very naturally dislikes to 
have the ear of the master disturbed by complaints; 
and, either upon this consideration, or upon advice 
and warning privately given him by his employers, 
he generally modifies the rigor of his rule, after an 
outbreak of the kind to which I have been referring. 

Howsoever the slaveholder may allow himself to 
act toward his slave, and, whatever cruelty he may 
deem it wise, for example’s sake, or for the gratifica¬ 
tion of his humor, to inflict, he cannot, in the absence 
of all provocation, look with pleasure upon the bleed¬ 
ing wounds of a defenseless slave-woman. jjThen he 
drives her from his presence without redress, or the 
hope of redress, he acts, generally, from motives of 
policy, rather than from a hardened nature, or from 
innate brutalityJYet, let but his own temper be stirred, 
his own passions get loose, and the slave-owner will 
go far leyond the overseer in cruelty. He will con¬ 
vince the slave that his wrath is far more terrible and 
boundless, and vastly more to be dreaded, than that 
of the underling overseer. What may have been 
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mechanically and heartlessly done by the overseer, is 
now done with a will. The man who now wields the 
lash is irresponsible. Tie may, if he pleases, cripple 
or kill, without fear of consequences; except in so far 
as it may concern profit or loss. To a man of violent 
temper—as my old master was—this was but a very 
slender and inefficient restraint. I have seen him in 
a tempest of passion, such as I have just described— 
a passion into which entered all the bitter ingredients 
of pride, hatred, envy, jealousy, and the thirst for 
revenge. 

The circumstances which I am about to narrate, 
and which gave rise to this fearful tempest of passion, 
are not singular nor isolated in slave life, but are 
common in every slaveholding community in which I 
have lived. They are incidental to the relation of 
master and slave, and exist in all sections of slave¬ 
holding countries. 

The reader will have noticed that, in enumerating 
the names of the slaves who lived with my old mas¬ 
ter, Esther is mentioned. This was a young woman 
who possessed that which is ever a curse to the slave- 
girl; namely,—personal beauty. She was tall, well 
formed, and made a fine appearance. The daughters 
of Col. Lloyd could scarcely surpass her in personal 
charms. Esther was courted by Ned Roberts, and he 
was as fine looking a young man, as she was a wofnan. 
He was the son of a favorite slave of Col. Lloyd. 
Some slaveholders would have been glad to promote 
the marriage of two such persons; but, for some rea¬ 
son or other, my old master took it upon him to break 
up the growing intimacy between Esther and Edward, 
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He strictly ordered her to quit the company of said 
Roberts, telling her that he would punish her severely 
if he ever found her again in Edward’s company. 
This unnatural and heartless order was, of course, 
broken. A woman’s love is not to be annihilated by 
the peremptory command of any one, whose breath 
is in his nostrils. It was impossible to keep Edward 
and Esther apart. Meet they would, and meet they 
did. Had old master been a man of honor and purity, 
his motives, in this matter, might have been viewed 
more favorably. As it was, his motives were as ab¬ 
horrent, as his methods were foolish and contemptible. 
It was too evident that he was not concerned for the 
girl’s welfare. It is one of the damning characteristics 
of the slave system, that it robs its victims of every 
earthly incentive to a holy life. The fear of God, and 
the hope of heaven, are found sufficient to sustain 
many slave-women, amidst the snares and dangers of 
their strange lot; but, this side of God and heaven, a 
slave-woman is at the mercy of the power, caprice 
and passion of her owner. |§lavery provides no means 
for the honorable continuance of the race. Marriage 
—as imposing obligations on the parties to it—has no 
existence here, except in such hearts as are purer and 
higher than the standard morality around them, j It 
is one of the consolations of my life, that I know of 
many honorable instances of persons who maintained 
their honor, where all around was corrupt. 

Esther was evidently much attached to Edward, 
and abhorred—as she had reason to do*—the tyranni¬ 
cal and base behavior of old master. Edward was 
young, and fine looking, and he loved and courted 
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her. He might have been her husband, in the high 
sense just alluded to; but who and what was this old 
master ? His attentions were plainly brutal and sel¬ 
fish, and it was as natural that Esther should loathe 
him, as that she should love Edward. Abhorred and 
circumvented as he was, old master, having the power, 
• very easily took revenge. I happened to see this ex¬ 
hibition of his rage and cruelty toward Esther. The 
time selected was singular. It was early in the morn¬ 
ing, when all besides was still, and before any of the 
family, in the house or kitchen, had left their beds. I 
saw but few of the shocking preliminaries, for the 
cruel work had begun before I awoke. I was proba¬ 
bly awakened by the shrieks and piteous cries of poor 
Esther. My sleeping place was on the floor of a little, 
rough closet, which opened into the kitchen; and 
through the cracks of its unplaned boards, I could 
dictinctly see and hear what was going on, without 
being seen by old master. Esther’s wrists were firmly 
tied, and the twisted rope was fastened to a strong 
staple in a heavy wooden joist above, near the fire¬ 
place. Here she stood, on a bench, her arms tightly 
drawn over Her breast. Her back and shoulders were 
bare to the waist. Behind her stood old master, with 
cowskin in hand, preparing his barbarous work with 
all manner of harsh, coarse, and tantalizing epithets. 
The screams of his victim were most piercing. He 
was cruelly deliberate, and protracted the torture, as 
one who was delighted with the scene. Again and 
again he drew the hateful whip through his hand, 
adjusting it with a view of dealing the most pain¬ 
giving blow. Poor Esther had never yet been se- 
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verely whipped, and her shoulders were plump and 
tender. Each blow, vigorously laid on, brought 
screams as well as blood. “Save mercy ; Oh! have 
mercy ” she cried; “ I won't do so no m,ore but her 
piercing cries seemed only to increase his fury. His 
answers to them are too coarse and blasphemous to 
be produced here. The whole scene, with all its' 
attendants, was revolting and shocking, to the last 
degree; and when the motives of this brutal castiga¬ 
tion are considered, language has no power to convey 
a just sense of its awful criminality. After laying on 
some thirty or forty stripes, old master untied his 
suffering victim, and let her get down. She could 
scarcely stand, when untied. Erom my heart I pitied 
her, and—child though I was—the outrage kindled 
in me a feeling far from peaceful; but I was hushed, 
terrified, stunned, and could do nothing, and the fate 
of Esther might be mine next. The scene here de¬ 
scribed was often repeated in the case of poor Esther, 
and her life, as I knew it, was one of wretchedness. 


CHAPTER YI. 

TREATMENT OF SLATES ON LLOYD’S PLANTATION. 

THE AUTHOR’S EARLY REFLECTIONS ON SLAVERY-PRESENTIMENT OF ONE 

DAY BEING A FREEMAN-COMBAT BETWEEN AN OVERSEER AND A SLAVE- 

WOMAN-THE ADVANTAGES OF RESISTANCE-ALLOWANCE DAY ON THE 

HOME PLANTATION—THE SINGING OF SLAVES—AN EXPLANATION—THE 

SLAVES’ FOOD AND CLOTHING-NAKED CHILDREN-LIFE IN THE QUARTER 

-DEPRIVATION OF SLEEP-NURSING CHILDREN CARRIED TO THE FIELD- 

DESCRIPTION OF THE COWSKIN-THE ASH-CAKE-MANNER OF MAKING 

IT—THE DINNER HOUR—THE CONTRAST. 

The heart-rending incidents, related in the forego¬ 
ing chapter, led me, thus early, to inquire into the na¬ 
ture and history of slavery. Why am, I a slave f Why 
are some people slaves , and others masters f Was 
there ever a time when this was not so ? How did 
the relation commence f These were the perplexing 
questions which began now to claim my thoughts, 
and to exercise the weak powers of my mind, for I 
was still but a child, and knew less than children of 
the same age in the free states. As my questions 
concerning these things were only put to children a 
little older, and little better informed than myself, 
I was not rapid in reaching a solid footing. By some 
means I learned from these inquiries, that u t (dod, up 
in the shy” made every body; and that he made 
white people to be masters and mistresses, and black 
people to be slaves. This did not satisfy me, nor 
lessen my interest in the subject. I was told, too, 
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that God was good, and that He knew what was best 
for me, and best for everybody. This was less satis¬ 
factory than the first statement; because it came, 
point blank, against all my notions of goodness. It 
was not good to let old master cut the flesh off Esther, 
and make her cry so. Besides, how did people know 
that God made black people to be slaves? Did they 
go up in the sky and learn it? or, did He come down 
and tell them so ? All was dark here. It was some 
relief to my hard notions of the goodness of God, that, 
although he made white men to be slaveholders, he 
did not make them to be bad slaveholders, and that, 
in dtte time, he would punish the bad slaveholders; 
that he would, when they died, send them to the bad 
place, where they would be “ burnt up.” Neverthe¬ 
less, I could not reconcile the relation of slavery with 
my crude notions of goodness. 

Then, too, I found that there were puzzling excep¬ 
tions to this theory of slavery on both sides, and in 
the middle. I knew of blacks who were not slaves ; 
I knew of whites who were not slaveholders; and I 
knew of persons who were nearly white, who were 
slaves. Color , therefore, was a very unsatisfactory 
basis for slavery. 

Once, however, engaged in the inquiry, I was not 
very long in finding out the true solution of the mat¬ 
ter. It was not color , but crime , not God , but man , 
that afforded the true explanation of the existence of 
slavery; nor was I long in finding out another im¬ 
portant truth, viz : what man can make, man can un¬ 
make. The appalling darkness faded away, and I 
was master of the subject. There were slaves here, 
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direct from Guinea; and there were many who could 
say that their fathers and mothers were stolen from 
Africa—forced from their homes, and compelled to 
serve as slaves. This, to me, was knowledge ; but it 
was a kind of knowledge which filled me with a burn¬ 
ing hatred of slavery, increased my sutfering, and left 
me without the means of breaking away from my 
bondage. Yet it was knowledge quite worth possess¬ 
ing. I could not have been more than seven or eight 
years old, when I began to make this subject my study. 
It was with me in the woods and fields; along the 
shore of the river, and wherever my boyish wander¬ 
ings led me; and though I was, at that time, quite 
ignorant of the existence of the free states, I distinctly 
remember being, even then , most strongly impressed 
with the idea of being a freeman some day. This 
cheering assurance was an inborn dream of my human 
nature—a constant menace to slavery—and one which 
all the powers of slavery were unable to silence or 
extinguish. 

Up to the time of the brutal flogging of my Aunt 
Esther—for she was my own aunt—and the horrid 
plight in which I had seen my cousin from Tuckahoe, 
who had been so badly beaten by the cruel Mr. Plum¬ 
mer, my attention had not been called, especially, to 
the gross features of slavery. I had, of course, heard 
of whippings, and of savage rencontres between over¬ 
seers and slaves, but I had always been out of the 
way at the times and places of their occurrence. My 
plays and sports, most of the time, took me from the 
corn and tobacco fields, where the great body of the 
hands were at work, and where scenes of cruelty were 
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enacted and witnessed. But, after the whipping of 
Aunt Esther, I saw many cases of the same shocking 
nature, not only in my master’s house, but on Col. 
Lloyd’s plantation. One of the first which I saw, and 
which greatly agitated me, was the whipping of a 
woman belonging to Col. Lloyd, named Nelly. QThe 
offense alleged against Nelly, was one of the com¬ 
monest and most indefinite in the whole catalogue 
of offenses usmdly laid to the charge of slaves, viz: 
“ impudence.” jThis may mean almost anything, or 
nothing at all, just according to the caprice of the 
master or overseer, at the moment. But, whatever 
it is, or is not, if it gets the name of “ impudence,” the 
party charged with it is sure of a flogging. This of¬ 
fense may be committed in various ways; in the tone 
of an answer; in answering at all; in not answering; 
in the expression of countenance; in the motion of 
the head; in the gait, manner and bearing of the 
slave. In the case under consideration, I can easily 
believe that, according to all slaveholding standards, 
here was a genuine instance of impudence. In Nelly 
there were all the necessary conditions for committing 
the offense. She was a bright mulatto, the recognized 
wife of a favorite “ hand” on board Col. Lloyd’s sloop, 
and the mother of five sprightly children. She was 
mr * a vigorous and spirited woman, and one of the most 
likely, on the plantation, to be guilty of impudence. 
My attention was called to the scene, by the noise, 
curses and screams that proceeded from it; and, on 
going a little in that direction, I came upon the parties 
engaged in the skirmish. Mr. Sevier, the overseer, 
had hold of Nelly, when I caught sight of them; he 
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was endeavoring to drag her toward a tree, which 
endeavor Nelly was sternly resisting; hut to no pur¬ 
pose, except to retard the progress of the overseer’s 
plans. Nelly—as I have said—was the mother of 
five children; three of them were present, and though 
quite small, (from seven to ten years old, I should 
think,) they gallantly came to their mother’s defense, 
and gave the overseer an excellent pelting with stones. 
One of the little fellows ran up, seized the overseer 
by the leg and hit him; but the monster was too busily 
engaged with Nelly, to pay any attention to the as¬ 
saults of the children. There were numerous bloody 
marks on Mr. Sevier’s face, when I first saw him, and 
they increased as the struggle went on. The imprints 
of Nelly’s fingers were visible, and I was glad to see 
them. Amidst the wild screams of the children— 
“ Let my mammy go ”—“ let my mammy go ”—there 
escaped, from between the teeth of the bullet-headed 
overseer, a few bitter curses, mingled with threats, 
that “ he would teach the d—d b—h how to give a white 
man impudence.” There is no doubt that Nelly felt 
herself superior, in some respects, to the slaves around 
her. She was a wife and a mother; her husband was 
a valued and favorite slave. Besides, he -was one of 
the first hands on board of the sloop, and the sloop 
hands—since they had to represent the plantation 
abroad—were generally treated tenderly. The over¬ 
seer never was allowed to whip Harry; why then 
should he be allowed to whip Harry’s wife? Thoughts 
of this kind, no doubt, influenced her; but, for what¬ 
ever reason, she nobly resisted, and, unlike most of 
the slaves, seemed determined to make her whipping 
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Cost Mr. Sevier as iimcli as possible. The blood on 
his (and her) face, attested her skill, as well as her 
courage and dexterity in using her nails. Maddened 
by her resistance, I expected to see Mr. Sevier level 
her to the ground by a stunning blow; but no; like 
a savage bull-dog—which he resembled both in tem¬ 
per and appearance—he maintained his grip, and 
steadily dragged his victim toward the tree, disre¬ 
garding alike her blows, and the cries of the children 
for their mother’s release. He would, doubtless, have 
knocked her down with his hickory stick, but that 
such act might have cost him his place. It is often 
deemed advisable to knock a man slave down, in 
order to tie him, but it is considered cowardly and in¬ 
excusable, in an overseer, thus to deal with a woman . 
He is expected to tie her up, and to give her what is 
called, in southern parlance, a “ genteel flogging, 5 ^ 
without any very great outlay of strength or skill. I 
watched, with palpitating interest, the course of the 
preliminary struggle, and was saddened by every new 
advantage gained over her by the ruffian. There were 
times when she seemed likely to get the better of the 
brute, but he finally overpowered her, and succeeded 
in getting his rope around her arms, and in firmly ty¬ 
ing her to the tree, at which he had been aiming. This 
done, and Helly was at the mercy of his merciless 
lash ; and now, what followed, I have no heart to de¬ 
scribe. The cowardly creature made good his every 
threat; and wielded the lash with all the hot zest of 
furious revenge. The cries of the woman, w r hile un¬ 
dergoing the terrible infliction, were mingled with 
those of the children, sounds which I hope the reader 
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may never be called upon to hear. When Relly was 
untied, her back was covered with blood. The red 
stripes were all over her shoulders. She was whip¬ 
ped—severely whipped; but she was not subdued, 
for she continued to denounce the overseer, and to 
call him every vile name. He had bruised her flesh, 
but had left her invincible spirit undaunted. Such 
floggings are seldom repeated by the same overseer. 

$ They prefer to whip those who are most easily whip¬ 
ped. The old doctrine that submission is the best 
cure for outrage and wrong, does not hold good on the 
slave plantation. He is whipped oftenest, who is 
whipped easiest; and that slave who has the courage 
to stand up for himself against the overseer, although 
he may have many hard stripes at the first, becomes, 
in the end, a freeman, even though he sustain the for¬ 
mal relation of a slave. “ You can shoot me but you 
can’t whip me,” said a slave to Rigby Hopkins ; and 
the result was that he was neither whipped not shot. 
If the latter had been his fate, it would have been less 
deplorable than the living and lingering death to 
which cowardly and slavish souls are subjected. I do 
not know that Mr. Sevier ever undertook to whip 
Helly again. He probably never did, for it was not 
long after his attempt to subdue her, that he was taken 
sick, and died. The wretched man died as he had 
lived, unrepentant; and it was said—with how much 
truth I know not—that in the very last hours of his 
life, his ruling passion showed itself, and that when 
wrestling with death, he was uttering horrid oaths, 
and flourishing the eowskin, as though he was tearing 
the flesh off some helpless slave. One thing is cer- 
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tain, that when he was in health, it was enough to 
chill the blood, and to stiffen the hair of an ordinary 
man, to hear Mr. Sevier talk. Nature, or his cruel 
habits, had given to his face an expression of unusual 
savageness, even for a slave-driver. Tobacco and 
rage had worn his teeth short, and nearly every sen¬ 
tence that escaped their compressed grating, was com¬ 
menced or concluded with some outburst of profanity. 
His presence made the field alike the field of blood, 
and of blasphemy. Hated for his cruelty, despised 
for his cowardice, his death was deplored by no one 
outside his own house—if indeed it was deplored 
there; it was regarded by the slaves as a merciful 
interposition of Providence. Never went there a man 
to the grave loaded with heavier curses. Mr. Sevier’s 
place was promptly taken by a Mr. Hopkins, and the 
change was quite a relief, he being a very different 
man. He was, in all respects, a better man than his 
predecessor; as good as any man can be, and yet be 
an overseer. His course was characterized by no ex¬ 
traordinary cruelty; and when he whipped a slave, 
as he sometimes did, he seemed to take no especial 
pleasure in it, but, on the contrary, acted as though 
he felt it to be a mean business. Mr. Hopkins stayed 
but a short time; his place—much to the regret of 
the slaves generally—was taken by a Mr. Gore, of 
whom more will be said hereafter. It is enough, for the 
present, to say, that he was no improvement on Mr. 
Sevier, except that he was less noisy and less profane. 

I have already referred to the*business-like aspect 
of Col. Lloyd’s plantation. This business-like appear¬ 
ance was much increased on the two days at the end 
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of each month, when the slaves from the different 
farms came to get their monthly allowance of meal 
and meat. These were gala days for the slaves, and 
there was much rivalry among them as to who should 
be elected to go up to the great house farm for the al¬ 
lowance, and, indeed, to attend to any business at 
this, (for them,) the capital. The beauty and gran¬ 
deur of the place, its numerous slave population, and 
the fact that Harry, Peter and Jake—the sailors of 
the sloop—almost always kept, privately, little trink¬ 
ets which they bought at Baltimore, to sell, made it 
a privilege to come to the great house farm. Being 
selected, too, for this office, was deemed a high honor. 
It was taken as a proof of confidence and favor; but, 
probably, the chief motive of the competitors for the 
place, was, a desire to break the dull monotony of the 
field, and to get beyond the overseer’s eye and lash. 
Once on the road with an ox team, and seated on 
the tongue of his cart, with no overseer to look after 
him, the slave was comparatively free; and, if thought¬ 
ful, he had time to think. Slaves are generally ex¬ 
pected to sing as well as to work. A silent slave is 
not liked by masters or overseers. “Make a noise” 
“make a noise” and “bear a hand” are the words 
usually addressed to the slaves when there is silence 
amongst them. This may account for the almost con¬ 
stant singing heard in the southern states. There 
was, generally, more or less singing among the team¬ 
sters, as it was one means of letting the overseer 
know where they were, and that they were moving 
on with the work. But, on allowance day, those who 
visited the great house farm were peculiarly excited 
E 7 
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and noisy. While on their way, they would make 
the dense old woods, for miles around, reverberate 
with their wild notes. These were not always merry 
because they were wild. On the contrary, they were 
mostly of a plaintive cast, and told a tale of grief 
and sorrow. In the most boisterous outbursts of rap¬ 
turous sentiment, there was ever a tinge of deep mel¬ 
ancholy. I have never heard any songs like those 
anywhere since I left slavery, except when in Ireland. 
There I heard the same wailing notes , and was much 
affected by them. It was during the famine of 1845-6. 
In all the songs of the slaves, there was ever some 
expression in praise of the great house farm ; some¬ 
thing which would flatter the pride of the owner, 
and, possibly, draw a favorable glance from him. 

“ I am going away to the great house farm, 

Oyea! Oyea! O yea! 

My old master is a good old master, 

Oh yea! Oyea! Oyea!” 

This they would sing, with other words of their 
own improvising—-jargon to others, but full of mean¬ 
ing to themselves. I have sometimes thought, that 
the mere hearing of those songs would do more to im¬ 
press truly spiritual-minded men and women with the 
soul-crushing and death-dealing character of slavery, 
than the reading of whole volumes of its mere physi¬ 
cal cruelties. They speak to the heart and to the soul 
of the thoughtful. I cannot better express my sense 
of them now, than ten years ago, when, in sketch¬ 
ing my life, I thus spoke of this feature of my plan¬ 
tation experience; 
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“I did not, when a slave, understand the deep meanings of 
those rude, and apparently incoherent songs. I was myself 
within the circle, so that I neither saw nor heard as those with¬ 
out might see and hear. They told a tale which was then al¬ 
together beyond my feeble comprehension ; they were tones, 
loud, long and deep, breathing the prayer and complaint of 
souls boiling over with the bitterest anguish. Every tone was 
a testimony against slavery, and a prayer to God for deliver¬ 
ance from chains. The hearing of those wild notes always de¬ 
pressed my spirits, and filled my heart with ineffable sadness. 
The mere recurrence, even now, afflicts my spirit, and while I 
am writing these lines, my tears are falling. To those songs 1 
trace my first glimmering conceptions of the dehumanizing 
character of slavery. I can never get rid of that conception. 
Those songs still follow me, to deepen my hatred of slavery, 
and quicken my sympathies for my brethren in bonds. If any 
one wishes to be impressed with a sense of the soul-killing 
power of slavery, let him go to Col. Lloyd’s plantation, and, 
on allowance day, place himself in the deep, pine woods, and 
there let him, in silence, thoughtfully analyze the sounds that 
shall pass through the chambers of his soul, and if he is not 
thus impressed, it will only be because 4 there is no flesh in his 
obdurate heart.’ ” 


The remark is not unfreqnently made, that slaves are 
the most contented and happy laborers in the world. 
They dance and sing, and make all manner of joyful 
noises—so they do; but it is a great mistake to sup¬ 
pose them happy because they sing. The songs of 
the slave represent the sorrows, rather than the joys, 
of his heart; and he is relieved by them, only as an 
aching heart is relieved by its tears. Such is the 
constitution of the human mind, that, when pressed 
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to extremes, it often avails itself of the most opposite 
methods. Extremes meet in mind as in matter. 
When the slaves on board of the “ Pearl ” were over¬ 
taken, arrested, and carried to prison—their hopes for 
freedom blasted—as they marched in chains they 
sang, and found (as Emily Edmunson tells us) a mel¬ 
ancholy relief in singing. The singing of a man cast 
away on a desolate island, might be as appropriately 
considered an evidence of his contentment and hap¬ 
piness, as the singing of a slave. Sorrow and deso¬ 
lation have their songs, as well as joy and peace. 
Slaves sing more to make themselves happy, than to 
express their happiness. 

It is the boast of slaveholders, that their slaves en¬ 
joy more of the physical comforts of life than the 
peasantry of any country in the world. My expe¬ 
rience contradicts this. The men and the women 
slaves on Col. Lloyd’s farm, received, as their monthly 
allowance of food, eight pounds of pickled pork, or 
their equivalent in fish. The pork was often tainted, 
and the fish was of the poorest quality—herrings, 
which would bring very little if offered for sale in 
any northern market. With their pork or fish, they 
had one bushel of Indian meal—unbolted—of which 
quite fifteen per cent, was fit only to feed pigs. With 
this, one pint of salt was given; and this was the en¬ 
tire monthly allowance of a full grown slave, work¬ 
ing constantly in the open field, from morning until 
night, every day in the month except Sunday, and 
living on a fraction more than a quarter of a pound of 
meat per day, and less than a peck of corn-meal per 
week. There is no kind of work that a man can do 
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which requires a better supply of food to prevent 
physical exhaustion, than the field-work of a slave. 
So much for the slave’s allowance of food; now for 
his raiment. The yearly allowance of clothing for 
the slaves on this plantation, consisted of two tow- 
linen shirts—such linen as the coarsest crash towels 
are made of; one pair of trowsers of the same mate¬ 
rial, for summer, and a pair of trowsers and a jacket 
of woolen, most slazily put together, for winter; one 
pair of yarn stockings, and one pair of shoes of the 
coarsest description. The slave’s entire apparel could 
not have cost more than eight dollars per year. The 
allowance of food and clothing for the little children, 
was committed to their mothers, or to the older slave- 
women having the care of them. Children who were 
unable to work in the field, had neither shoes, stock¬ 
ings, jackets nor trowsers given them. Their clothing 
consisted of two coarse tow-linen shirts—already de¬ 
scribed—per year; and when these failed them, as 
they often did, they went naked until the next allow¬ 
ance day. Flocks of little children from five to ten 
years old, might be seen on Col. Lloyd’s plantation, 
as destitute of clothing as any little heathen on the 
west coast of Africa; and this, not merely during the 
summer months, but during the frosty weather of 
March. The little girls were no better off than the 
boys ; all were nearly in a state of nudity. 

As to beds to sleep on, they were known to none of 
the field hands; nothing but a coarse blanket—not 
so good as those used in the north to cover horses— 
was given them, and this only to the men and women. 
The children stuck themselves in holes and corners) 
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about tlie quarters; often in the corner of the huge 
chimneys, with their feet in the ashes to keep them 
warm. The want of beds, however, was not consid¬ 
ered a very great privation. Time to sleep was of 
far greater importance, for, when the day’s work is 
done, most of the slaves have their washing, mending 
and cooking to do; and, having few or none of the 
ordinary facilities for doing such things, very many 
of their sleeping hoiyrs are consumed in necessary 
preparations for the duties of the coming day. 

The sleeping apartments—if they may be called 
such—have little regard to comfort or decency. Old 
and young, male and female, married and single, drop 
down upon the common clay floor, each covering up 
with his or her blanket,—the only protection they 
have from cold or exposure. The night, however, is 
shortened at both ends. The slaves work often as 
long as they can see, and are late in cooking and 
mending for the coming day ; and, at the first gray 
streak of morning, they are summoned to the field 
by the driver’s horn. 

More slaves are whipped for oversleeping than for 
any other fault. Neither age nor sex finds any favor. 
The overseer stands at the quarter door, armed with 
stick and cowskin, ready to whip any who may be a 
few minutes behind time. When the horn is blown, 
there is a rush for the door, and the hindermost one is 
sure to get a blow from the overseer. Young mothers 
who worked in the field, were allowed an hour, about 
ten o’clock in the morning, to go home to nurse their 
children. Sometimes they were compelled to take 
their children with them, and to leave them in the 
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corner of the fences, to prevent loss of time in nursing 
them. The overseer generally rides about the field 
on horseback. A cowskin and a hickory stick are 
his constant companions. The cowskin is a kind of 
whip seldom seen in the northern states. It is made 
entirely of untanned, but dried, ox hide, and is about 
as hard as a piece of well-seasoned live oak. It is 
made of various sizes, but the usual length is about 
three feet. The part held in the hand is nearly an 
inch in thickness; and, from the extreme end of the 
butt or handle, the cowskin tapers its whole length to 
a point. This makes it quite elastic and springy. A 
blow with it, on the hardest back, will gash the flesh, 
and make the blood start. Cowskins are painted red, 
blue and green, and are the favorite slave whip. I 
think this whip worse than the “ cat-o’-nine-tails.” It 
condenses the whole strength of the arm to a single 
point, and comes with a spring that makes the air 
whistle. It is a terrible instrument, and is so handy, 
that the overseer can always have it on his person, and 
ready for use. The temptation to use it is ever strong; 
and an overseer can, if disposed, always have cause 
for using it. With him, it is literally a word and a 
blow, and, in most cases, the blow comes first. 

As a general rule, slaves do not come to the quar¬ 
ters for either breakfast or dinner, but take their “ ash 
cake” with them, and eat it in the field. This was so 
on the home plantation; probably, because the dis¬ 
tance from the quarter to the field, was sometimes two, 
and even three miles. 

The dinner of the slaves consisted of a huge piece 
of ash cake, and a small piece of pork, or two salt 
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herrings. Not having ovens, nor any snitable cook¬ 
ing utensils, the slaves mixed their meal with a little 
water, to such thickness that a spoon would stand 
erect in it; and, after the wood had burned away to 
coals and ashes, they would place the dough between 
oak leaves and lay it carefully in the ashes, completely 
covering it; hence, the bread is called ash cake. The 
surface of this peculiar bread is covered with ashes, to 
the depth of a sixteenth part of an inch, and the ashes, 
certainly, do not make it very grateful to the teeth, 
nor render it very palatable. The bran, or coarse 
part of the meal, is baked with the fine, and bright 
scales run through the bread. This bread, with its 
ashes and bran, would disgust and choke a northern 
man, but it is quite liked by the slaves. They eat it 
with avidity, and are more concerned about the quan¬ 
tity than about the quality. They are far too scantily 
provided for, and are worked too steadily, to be much 
concerned for the quality of their food. The few 
minutes allowed them at dinner time, after partaking 
of their coarse repast, are variously spent. Some lie 
down on the “ turning row,” and go to sleep; others 
draw together, and talk; and others are at work with 
needle and thread, mending their tattered garments. 
Sometimes you may hear a wild, hoarse laugh arise 
from a circle, and often a song. Soon, however, the 
overseer comes dashing through the field. “ TumMe 
up ! Tumble up, and to work, work ,” is the cry; 
and, now, from twelve o’clock (mid-day) till dark, the 
human cattle are in motion, wielding their clumsy 
noes; hurried on by no hope of reward, no sense of 
gratitude, no love of children, no prospect of bettering 
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their condition; nothing, save the dread and terror 
of the slave-driver’s lash. So goes one day, and so 
jcomes and goes another. 

But, let us now leave the rough usage of the field, 
where vulgar coarseness and brutal cruelty spread 
themselves and flourish, rank as weeds in the tropics; 
where a vile wretch, in the shape of a man, rides, 
walks, or struts about, dealing blows, and leaving 
gashes on broken-spirited men and helpless women, 
for thirty dollars per month—a business so horrible, 
hardening, and disgraceful, that, rather than engage 
in it, a decent man would blow his own brains out— 
and let the reader view with me the equally wicked, 
but less repulsive aspects of slave life ; where pride 
and pomp roll luxuriously at ease; where the toil of a 
thousand men supports a single family in easy idle¬ 
ness and sin. This is the great house; it is the home 
of the Lloyds ! Some idea of its splendor has already 
been given—and, it is here that we shall find that 
height of luxury which is the opposite of that depth 
of poverty and physical wretchedness that we have 
just now been contemplating. But, there is this dif¬ 
ference in the two extremes; viz : that in the case of 
the slave, the miseries and hardships of his lot are 
imposed by others, and, in the master’s case, they are 
imposed by himself. The slave is a subject, subjected 
by others; the slaveholder is a subject, but he is the 
author of his own subjection. There is more truth in 
the saying, that slavery is a greater evil to the master 
than to the slave, than many, who utter it, suppose. 
The self-executing laws of eternal justice follow close 
on the heels of the evil-doer here, as well as else- 
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where; making escape from all its penalties impossi¬ 
ble. But, let others philosophize ; it is my province 
here to relate and describe; only allowing myself a 
word or two, occasionally, to assist the reader in the 
proper understanding of the facts narrated. 


CHAPTER VII. 

LIFE IN’ THE GREAT HOUSE. 


COMFORTS AND LUXURIES-ELABORATE EXPENDITURE-HOUSE SERVANTS- 

MEN SERVANTS AND MAID SERVANTS-APPEARANCES-SLAVE ARISTOC¬ 
RACY-STABLE AND CARRIAGE HOUSE-BOUNDLESS HOSPITALITY-FRA¬ 
GRANCE OF RICH DISHES-THE DECEPTIVE CHARACTER OF SLAVERY- 

SLAVES SEEM HAPPY-SLAVES AND SLAVEHOLDERS ALIKE WRETCHED- 

FRETFUL DISCONTENT OF SLAVEHOLDERS-FAULT-FINDING-OLD BARNEY—• 

HIS PROFESSION-WHIPPING—HUMILIATING SPECTACLE-CASE EXCEPTION¬ 
AL-WILLIAM WILKS-SUPPOSED SON OF COL. LLOYD—CURIOUS INCIDENT 

-SLAVES PREFER RICH MASTERS TO POOR ONES. 

The close-fisted stinginess that fed the poor slave 
on coarse corn-meal and tainted meat; that clothed 
him in crashy tow-linen, and hurried him on to toil 
through the field, in all weathers, with wind and rain 
beating through his tattered garments ; that scarcely 
gave even the young slave-mother time to nurse her 
hungry infant in the fence corner; wholly vanishes on 
approaching the sacred precincts of the great house, 
the home of the Lloyds. There the scriptural phrase 
finds an exact illustration; the highly favored in¬ 
mates of this mansion are literally arrayed “ in purple 
and fine linen,” and fare sumptuously every day! The 
table groans under the heavy and blood-bought luxu¬ 
ries gathered with pains-taking care, at home and 
abroad. Fields, forests, rivers and seas, are made tri¬ 
butary here. Immense wealth, and its lavish expen¬ 
diture, fill the great house with all that can please the 
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eye, or tempt the taste. Here, appetite, not food, is 
the great desideratum. Fish, flesh and fowl, are here 
in profusion. Chickens, of all breeds; ducks, of all 
kinds, wild and tame, the common, and the huge Mus¬ 
covite ; Guinea fowls, turkeys, geese, and pea fowls, 
are in their several pens, fat and fatting for the des¬ 
tined vortex. The graceful swan, the mongrels, the 
black-necked wild goose; partridges, quails, pheasants 
and pigeons ; choice water fowl, with all their strange 
varieties, are caught in this huge family net. Beef, 
veal, mutton and venison, of the most select kinds and 
quality, roll bounteously to tjiis grand consumer. The 
teeming riches of the Chesapeake bay, its rock, perch, 
drums, crocus, trout, oysters, crabs, and terrapin, are 
drawn hither to adorn the glittering table of the great 
house. The dairy, too, probably the finest on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland — supplied by cattle of the 
best English stock, imported for the purpose, pom's 
its rich donations of fragrant cheese, golden butter, 
and delicious cream, to heighten the attraction of the 
gorgeous, unending round of feasting. Nor are the 
fruits of the earth forgotten or neglected. The fertile 
garden, many acres in size, constituting a separate 
establishment, distinct from the common farm—with 
its scientific gardener, imported from Scotland, (a Mr. 
McDermott,) with four men under his direction, was 
not behind, either in the abundance or in the delicacy 
of its contributions to the same full board. The ten¬ 
der asparagus, the succulent celery, and the delicate 
cauliflower ; egg plants, beets, lettuce, parsnips, peas, 
and Frencli beans, early and late; radishes, cantelopes, 
melons of all kinds; the fruits and flowers of all 
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climes and of all descriptions, from the liardy apple 
of the north, to the lemon and orange of the south, 
culminated at this point. Baltimore gathered figs, 
raisins, almonds and juicy grapes from Spain. Wines 
and brandies from France; teas of various flavor, 
from China; and rich, aromatic coffee from Java, all 
conspired to swell the tide of high life, where pride 
and indolence rolled and lounged in magnificence and 
satiety. 

Behind the tall-backed and elaborately wrought 
chairs, stand the servants, men and maidens—fifteen 
in number—discriminate^ selected, not only with a 
view to their industry and faithfulness, but with spe¬ 
cial regard to their personal appearance, their grace¬ 
ful agility and captivating address. Some of these 
are armed with fans, and are fanning reviving breezes 
toward the over-heated brows of the alabaster ladies; 
others watch with eager eye, and with fawn-like step 
anticipate and supply, wants before they are suffi¬ 
ciently formed to be announced by word or sign. 

These servants constituted a sort of black aristoc¬ 
racy on Col. Lloyd’s plantation. They resembled the 
field hands in nothing, except in color, and in this 
they held the advantage of a velvet-like glossiness, 
rich and beautiful. The hair, too, showed the same 
advantage. The delicate colored maid rustled in the 
scarcely worn silk of her young mistress, while the 
servant men were equally well attired from the over¬ 
flowing wardrobe of their young masters; so that, in 
dress, as well as in form and feature, in manner and 
speech, in tastes and habits, the distance between 
these favored few, and the sorrow and hunger-smitten 
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multitudes of the quarter and the field, was immense; 
and this is seldom passed over. 

Let us now glance at the stables and the carriage 
house, and we shall find the same evidences of pride 
and luxurious extravagance. Here are three splendid 
coaches, soft within and lustrous without. Here, too, 
are gigs, phsstons, barouches, sulkeys and sleighs. 
Here are saddles and harnesses—beautifully wrought 
and silver mounted—kept with every care. In the 
stable you will find, kept only for pleasure, full thirty- 
five horses, of the most approved blood for speed and 
beauty. There are two men here constantly employed 
in taking care of these horses. One of these men 
must be always in the stable, to answer every call 
from the great house. Over the way from the stable, 
is a house built expressly for the hounds—a pack of 
twenty-five or thirty—whose fare would have made 
glad the heart of a dozen slaves. Horses and hounds 
are not the only consumers of the slave’s toil. There 
was practiced, at the Lloyd’s, a hospitality which 
would have astonished and charmed any health-seek¬ 
ing northern divine or merchant, who might have 
chanced to share it. Yiewed from his own table, and 
not from the field, the colonel was a model of gener¬ 
ous hospitality. His house was, literally, a hotel, for 
weeks during the summer months. At these times, 
especially, the air was freighted with the rich fumes 
of baking, boiling, roasting and broiling. The odors 
I shared with the winds; but the meats were under a 
more stringent mono'poly—except that, occasionally, 
I got a cake from Mas’ Daniel. In Mas’ Daniel I had 
a friend at court, from whom I learned many things 
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which my eager cariosity was excited to know. I 
always knew when company was expected, and who 
they were, although I was an outsider, being the prop¬ 
erty, not of Col. Lloyd, but of a servant of the 
wealthy colonel. On these occasions, all that pride, 
taste and money could do, to dazzle and charm, was 
done. 

Who could say that the servants of Col. Lloyd were 
not well clad and cared for, after witnessing one of 
his magnificent entertainments? Who could say that 
they did not seem to glory in being the slaves of such 
a master? Who, but a fanatic, could get up any sym¬ 
pathy for persons whose every movement was agile, 
easy and graceful, and who evinced a consciousness 
of high superiority ? And who would ever venture 
to suspect that Col. Lloyd was subject to the troubles 
of ordinary mortals? Master and slave seem alike in 
their glory here? Can it all be seeming? Alas! it 
may only be a sham at last! This immense wealth; 
this gilded splendor; this profusion of luxury ; this 
exemption from toil; this life of ease; this sea of 
plenty; aye, what of it all ? Are the pearly gates 
of happiness and sweet content flung open to such 
suitors ? far from it! The poor slave, on his hard, 
pine plank, but scantily covered with his thin blanket, 
sleeps more soundly than the feverish voluptuary who 
reclines upon his feather bed and downy pillow. 
Food, to the indolent lounger, is poison, not sustenance. 
Lurking beneath all their dishes, are invisible spirits 
of evil, ready to feed the self-deluded gormandizers 
with aches, pains, fierce temper, uncontrolled pas¬ 
sions, dyspepsia, rheumatism, lumbago and gout; and 
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of these the Lloyds got their full share. To the pam¬ 
pered love of ease, there is no resting place. What 
is pleasant to-day, is repulsive to-morrow; what is 
soft now, is hard at another time ; what is sweet in 
the morning, is bitter in the evening. Neither to the 
wicked, nor to the idler, is there any solid peace: 
u Troubled , like the restless sea.” 

I had excellent opportunities of witnessing the rest¬ 
less discontent and the capricious irritation of the 
Lloyds. My fondness for horses—not peculiar to me 
more than to other boys—attracted me, much of the 
time, to the stables. This establishment was espe¬ 
cially under the care of “old 55 and “ young ” Barney— 
father and son. Old Barney was a fine looking old 
man, of a brownish complexion, who was quite portly, 
and wore a dignified aspect for a slave. He was, ev¬ 
idently, much devoted to his profession, and held his 
office an honorable one. lie was a farrier as well as 
an ostler; he could bleed, remove lampers from the 
mouths of the horses, and was well instructed in horse 
medicines. No one on the farm knew, so well as Old 
Barney, what to do with a sick horse. But his gifts 
and acquirements were of little advantage to him. 
His office was by no means an enviable one. He 
often got presents, but he got stripes as well; for in 
nothing was Col. Lloyd more unreasonable and ex¬ 
acting, than in respect to the management of his pleas¬ 
ure horses. Any supposed inattention to these ani¬ 
mals was sure to be visited with degrading punish¬ 
ment. His horses and dogs fared better than his 
men. Their beds must be softer and cleaner than 
those of his human cattle. No excuse could shield 
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Old Barney, if the colonel only suspected something 
wrong about his horses; and, consequently, he was 
often punished when faultless. It was absolutely 
painful to listen to the many unreasonable and fretful 
scoldings, poured out at the stable, by Col. Lloyd, his 
sons and sons-in-law. Of the latter, he had three— 
Messrs. Nicholson, Winder and Lownes. These all 
lived at the great house a portion of the year, and en¬ 
joyed the luxury of whipping the servants when they 
pleased, which was by no means unfrequently. A 
horse was seldom brought out of the stable to which no 
objection could be raised. “There was dust in his 
hair; ” “ there was a twist in his reins; ” “ his mane 
.did not lie straight;” “ he had not been properly 
grained ; ” “ his head did not look well; ” “ his fore¬ 
top was not combed out; ” “ his fetlocks had not been 
properly trimmed ; ” something wa"s always wrong. 
Listening to complaints, however groundless, Barney 
must stand, hat in hand, lips sealed, never answering 
a word. [ He must make no reply, no explanation ; 
the judgment of the master must be deemed infalli¬ 
ble, for his power is absolute and irresponsible. In a 
free state, a master, thus complaining without cause, 
of his ostler, might be told—“ Sir, I am sorry I cannot 
please you, but, since I have done the best I can, your 
remedy is to dismiss me.” Here, however, the ostler 
must stand, listen and tremble. One of the most 
heart-saddening and humiliating scenes I ever wit¬ 
nessed, was the whipping of Old Barney, by Col. 
Lloyd himself. Here were two men, both advanced 
in years; there were the silvery locks of Col. L., and 
there was the bald and toil-worn brow of Old Barney j 
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master and slave; superior and inferior here, but 
equals at the bar of God; and, in the common course 
of events, they must both soon meet in another world, 
in a world where all distinctions, except those based on 
obedience and disobedience, are blotted out forever. 
“Uncover your head!” said the imperious master; 
he was obeyed. “Take off your jacket, you old ras¬ 
cal ! ” and off came Barney’s jacket. “ Down on your 
knees! ” down knelt the old man, his shoulders bare, 
his bald head glistening in the sun, and his aged knees 
on the cold, damp ground. In this humble and deba¬ 
sing attitude, the master—that master to whom he had 
given the best years and the best strength of his life— 
came forward, and laid on thirty lashes, with his horse 
whip. The old man bore it patiently, to the last, an¬ 
swering each blow with a slight shrug of the shoulders, 
and a groan. I cannot think that Col. Lloyd succeed¬ 
ed in marring the fle~sh of Old Barney very seriously, 
for the whip was a light, riding whip; but the spectacle 
of an aged man—a husband and a father—humbly 
kneeling before a worm of the dust, surprised and 
shocked me at the time ; and since I have grown old 
enough to think on the wickedness of slavery, few facts 
have been of more value to me than this, to which I 
was a witness. It reveals slavery in its true color, 
and in its maturity of repulsive hatefulness. I owe it 
to truth, however, to say, that this was the first and 
the last time I ever saw Old Barney, or any other 
slave, compelled to kneel to receive a whipping. 

I saw, at the stable, another incident, which I will 
relate, as it is illustrative of a phase of slavery to which 
I have already referred in another connection. Be- 
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sides two other coachmen, Col. Lloyd owned one 
named William, who, strangely enough, was often 
called by his surname, Wilks, by white and colored 
people on the home plantation. Wilks was a very 
fine looking man. He was about as white as anybody 
on the plantation; and in manliness of form, and 
comeliness of features, he bore a very striking resem¬ 
blance to Mr. Murray Lloyd. It was whispered, and 
pretty generally admitted as a fact, that William 
Wilks was a son of Col. Lloyd, by a highly favored 
slave-woman, who was still on the plantation. There 
were many reasons for believing this whisper, not 
only in William’s appearance, but in the undeniable 
freedom which he enjoyed over all others, and his ap¬ 
parent consciousness of being something more than a 
slave to his master. It was notorious, too, that Wil¬ 
liam had a deadly enemy in Murray Lloyd, whom he 
so much resembled, and that the latter greatly wor¬ 
ried his father with importunities to sell William. 
Indeed, he gave his father no rest until he did sell 
him, to Austin Woldfolk, the great slave-trader at 
that time. Before selling him, however, Mr. L. tried 
what giving William a whipping would do, toward 
making things smooth; but this was a failure. It 
was a compromise, and defeated itself; for, immedi¬ 
ately after the infliction, the heart-sickened colonel 
atoned to William for the abuse, by giving him a gold 
watch and chain. Another fact, somewhat curious, 
is, that though sold to the remorseless Woldfolk , ta¬ 
ken in irons to Baltimore and cast into prison, with a 
view to being driven to the south, William, by some 
means—always a mystery to me—outbid all his pur- 
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chasers, paid for himself, and now resides in Balti¬ 
more, a freeman. Is there not room to suspect, that, 
as the gold watch was presented to atone for the whip¬ 
ping, a purse of gold was given him by the same 
hand, with which to effect his purchase, as an atone¬ 
ment for the indignity involved in selling his own 
flesh and blood. All the circumstances of William, 
on the great house farm, show him to have occupied 
a different position from the other slaves, and, cer¬ 
tainly, there is nothing in the supposed hostility of 
slaveholders to amalgamation, to forbid the supposi¬ 
tion that William Wilks was the son of Edward 
Lloyd. Practical amalgamation is common in ev¬ 
ery neighborhood where I have been in slavery. 

Col. Lloyd was not in the way of knowing much 
of the real opinions and feelings of his slaves respect¬ 
ing him. The distance between him and them was 
far too great to admit of such knowledge. His 
slaves were so numerous, that he did not know them 
when he saw them. Hor, indeed, did all his slaves 
know him. In this respect, he was inconveniently 
rich. It is reported of him, that, while riding along 
the road one day, he met a colored man, and ad- 
dresssed him in the usual way of speaking to colored 
people on the public highways of the south : “Well, 
boy, who do you belong to ? ” “ To Col. Lloyd,” re¬ 

plied the slave. “Well, does the colonel treat you 
well?” “Ho, sir,” was the ready reply. “What I 
does he work you too hard?” “ Yes, sir.” “Well, 
don’t he give enough to eat?” “Yes, sir, he gives 
me enough, such as it is.” The colonel, after ascer¬ 
taining where the slave belonged, rode on; the slave 
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also went on about bis business, not dreaming that he 
had been conversing with his master. He thought, 
said and heard nothing more of the matter, until 
two or three weeks afterwards. The poor man was 
then informed by his overseer, that, for having found 
fault with his master, he was now to be sold to a 
Georgia trader. He was immediately chained and 
handcuffed; and thus, without a moment’s warning 
he was snatched away, and forever sundered from 
his family and friends, by a hand more unrelenting 
than that of death. This is the penalty of telling the 
simple truth, in answer to a series of plain ques¬ 
tions. It is partly in consequence of such facts, that 
slaves, when inquired of as to their condition and 
the character of their masters, almost invariably say 
they are contented, and that their masters are kind. 
Slaveholders have been known to send spies among 
their slaves, to ascertain, if possible, their views 
and feelings in regard to their condition. The fre¬ 
quency of this has had the effect to establish among 
the slaves the maxim, that a still tongue makes a 
wise head. They suppress the truth rather than take 
the consequence of telling it, and, in so doing, they 
prove themselves a part of the human' family. If 
they have anything to say of their master, it is, gen¬ 
erally, something in his favor, especially when speak¬ 
ing to strangers. I was frequently asked, while a 
slave, if I had a kind master, and I do not remem¬ 
ber ever to have given a negative reply. Hor did I, 
when pursuing this course, consider myself as utter¬ 
ing what was utterly false ; for I always measured 
the kindness of my master by the standard of kind- 
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ness set up by slaveholders around us. However, 
slaves are like other people, and imbibe similar pre¬ 
judices. They are apt to think their condition bet¬ 
ter than that of others. Many, under the influence of 
this prejudice, think their own masters are better 
than the masters of other slaves; and this, too, in 
some cases, when the very reverse is true. Indeed, 
it is not uncommon for slaves even to fall out and 
quarrel among themselves about the relative kindness 
of their masters, each contending for the superior 
goodness of his own over that of others. At the very 
same time, they mutually execrate their masters, 
when viewed separately. It was so on our plantation. 
When Col. Lloyd’s slaves met those of Jacob Jepson, 
they seldom parted without a quarrel about their 
masters ; Col. Lloyd’s slaves .contending that he was 
the richest, and Mr. Jepson’s slaves that he was the 
smartest, man of the two. Col. Lloyd’s slaves would 
boast his ability to buy and sell Jacob Jepson ; Mr. 
Jepson’s slaves would boast his ability to whip Col. 
Lloyd. These quarrels would almost always end in a 
fight between the parties ; those that beat were sup¬ 
posed to have gained the point at issue. They 
seemed to think that the greatness of their masters 
was transferable to themselves. To be a slave, was 
thought to be bad enough; but to be a poor marts 
slave, was deemed a disgrace, indeed. 


CHAPTER YIH. 

A CHAPTER OF HORRORS. 


AUSTIN GORE-A SKETCH OF HIS CHARACTER—OVERSEERS AS A CLASS-THEIR 

PECULIAR CHARACTERISTICS-THE MARKED INDIVIDUALITY OF AUSTIN GORE 

-HIS SENSE OF DUTY-HOW HE WHIPPED-MURDER OF POOR DENBY— 

HOW IT OCCURRED—SENSATION-HOW GORE MADE PEACE WITH COL. 

LLOYD-THE MURDER UNPUNISHED—ANOTHER DREADFUL MURDER NAR¬ 
RATED-NO LAWS FOR THE PROTECTION OF SLAVES CAN BE ENFORCED IN 

THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

As I have already intimated elsewhere, the slaves 
on Col. Lloyd’s plantation, whose hard lot, under Mr. 
Sevier, the reader has already noticed and deplored, 
were not permitted to enjoy the comparatively mod¬ 
erate rule of Mr. Hopkins. The latter was succeeded 
by a very different man. The name of the new over¬ 
seer was Austin Gore. Upon this individual I would 
fix particular attention; for under his rule there was 
more suffering from violence and bloodshed than had 
—according to the older slaves—ever been experi¬ 
enced before on this plantation. I confess, I hardly 
know how to bring this man fitly before the reader. 
He was, it is true, an overseer, and possessed, to a 
large extent, the peculiar characteristics of his class; 
yet, to call him merely an overseer, would not give 
the reader a fair notion of the man. I speak of over¬ 
seers as a class. They are such. They are as dis¬ 
tinct from the slaveholding gentry of the south, as are 
the fish-women of Paris, and the coal-heavers of Lon- 
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don, distinct from other members of society. They 
constitute a separate fraternity at the south, not less 
marked than is the fraternity of Park lane bullies in 
New York. They have been arranged and classified 
by that great law of attraction, which determines the 
spheres and affinities of men; which ordains, that 
men, whose malign and brutal propensities predomi¬ 
nate over their moral and intellectual endowments, 
shall, naturally, fall into those employments which 
promise the largest gratification to those predomina¬ 
ting instincts or propensities. The office of overseer 
takes this raw material of vulgarity and brutality, and 
stamps it as a distinct class of southern society. But, 
in this class, as in all other classes, there are charac¬ 
ters of marked individuality, even while they bear a 
general resemblance to the mass. Mr. Gore was one 
of those, to whom a general characterization would do 
no manner of justice. He was an overseer; but he 
was something more. With the malign and tyranni¬ 
cal qualities of an overseer, he combined something 
of the lawful master. He had the artfulness and the 
mean ambition of his class; but he was wholly free 
from the disgusting swagger and noisy bravado of his 
fraternity. There was an easy air of independence 
about him; a calm self-possession, and a sternness of 
glance, which might well daunt hearts less timid than 
those of poor slaves, accustomed from childhood and 
through life to cower before a driver’s lash. The 
home plantation of Col. Lloyd afforded an ample field 
for the exercise of the qualifications for overseership, 
which he possessed in such an eminent degree. 

Mr. Gore was one of those overseers, who could 
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torture the slightest word or look into impudence; he 
had the nerve, not only to resent, but to punish, 
promptly and severely. He never allowed himself 
to be answered back, by a slave. In this, he was as 
lordly and as imperious as Col. Edward Lloyd, him¬ 
self; acting always up to the maxim, practically 
maintained by slaveholders, that it is better that a 
dozen slaves suffer under the lash, without fault, than 
that the master or the overseer should seem to have 
been wrong in the presence of the slave. Everything 
must be absolute here . Guilty or not guilty, it is 
enough to be accused, to be sure of a flogging. The 
very presence of this man Gore was painful, and I 
shunned him as I would have shunned a rattlesnake. 
His piercing, black eyes, and sharp, shrill voice, ever 
awakened sensations of terror among the slaves. For 
so young a man, (I describe him as he was, twenty- 
five or thirty years ago,) Mr. Gore was singularly 
reserved and grave in the presence of slaves. He 
indulged in no jokes, said no funny things, and kept 
his own counsels. Other overseers, how brutal soever 
they might be, were, at times, inclined to gain favor 
with the slaves, by indulging a little pleasantry ; but 
Gore was never known to be guilty of any such weak¬ 
ness. He was always the cold, distant, unapproacha¬ 
ble overseer of Col. Edward Lloyd’s plantation, and 
needed no higher pleasure than was involved in a 
faithful discharge of the duties of his office. When 
he whipped, he seemed to do so from a sense of duty, 
and feared no consequences. What Hopkins did 
reluctantly, Gore did with alacrity. There was a 
stem will, an iron-like reality, about this Gore, which 
JF 
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would have easily made him the chief of a hand of 
pirates, had his environments been favorable to such 
a course of life. All the coolness, savage barbarity 
and freedom from moral restraint, which are necessary 
in the character of a pirate-chief, centered, I think, in 
this man Gore. Among many other deeds of shock¬ 
ing cruelty which he perpetrated, while I was at Mr. 
Lloyd’s, was the murder of a young colored man, 
named Denby. He was sometimes called Bill Denby, 
or Demby ; (I write from sound, and the sounds on 
Lloyd’s plantation are not very certain.) I knew him 
well. He was a powerful young man, full of animal 
spirits, and, so far as I know, he was among the most 
valuable of Col. Lloyd’s slaves. In something — I 
know not what — he offended this Mr. Austin Gore, 
and, in accordance with the custom of the latter, he 
undertook to flog him. He gave Denby but few 
stripes; the latter broke away from him and plunged 
into the creek, and, standing there to the depth of his 
neck in water, he refused to come out at the order of 
the overseer; whereupon, for'this refusal, Gore shot 
him dead! It is said that Gore gave Denby three 
calls, telling him that if he did not obey the last call, 
he would shoot him. When the third call was given, 
Denby stood his ground firmly; and this raised the 
question, in the minds of the by-standing slaves— 
u will he dare to shoot ?” Mr. Gore, without further 
parley, and without making any further effort to in¬ 
duce Denby to come out of the water, raised his gun 
deliberately to his face, took deadly aim at his stand¬ 
ing victim, and, in an instant, poor Denby was num¬ 
bered with the dead. His mangled body sank out of 
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sight, and only his warm, red blood marked the place 
where he had stood. 

This devilish outrage, this fiendish murder, produ¬ 
ced, as it was well calculated to do, a tremendous sen¬ 
sation. A thrill of horror flashed through every soul 
on the plantation, if I may except the guilty wretch 
who had committed the hell-black deed. While the 
slaves generally were panic-struck, and howling with 
alarm, the murderer himself was calm and collected, 
and appeared as though nothing unusual had happened. 
The atrocity roused my old master, and he spoke out, 
in reprobation of it; but the whole thing proved to 
be less than a nine days’ wonder. Both Col. Lloyd 
and my old master arraigned Gore for his cruelty in 
the matter, but this amounted to nothing. His reply, 
or explanation—as I remember to have heard it at the 
time — was, that the extraordinary expedient was de¬ 
manded by necessity; that Denby had become un¬ 
manageable ; that he had set a dangerous example 
to the other slaves; and that, without some such 
prompt measure as that to which he had resorted, 
were adopted, there would be an end to all rule and 
order on the plantation. That very convenient covert 
for all manner of cruelty and outrage—that cowardly 
alarm-cry, that the slaves would “take the place” 
was pleaded, in extenuation of this revolting crime, 
just as it had been cited in defense of a thousand 
similar ones. lie argued, that if one slave refused to 
be corrected, and was allowed to escape with his life, 
when he had been told that he should lose it if he 
persisted in his course, the other slaves would soon 
copy his example ; the result of which would be, the 
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freedom of the slaves, and the enslavement of the 
whites. I have every reason to believe that Mr. 
Gore’s defense, or explanation, was deemed satisfac¬ 
tory—at least to Col. Lloyd. He was continued in his 
office on the plantation. His fame as an overseer 
went abroad, and his horrid crime was not even sub¬ 
mitted to judicial investigation. ) The murder was 
committed in the presence of slaves, and they, of 
course, could neither institute a suit, nor testify 
against the murderer. fHis bare word would go further 
in a court of law, than the united testimony of ten 
thousand black witnesses. 

All that Mr. Gore had to do, was to make his peace 
with Col. Lloyd. This done, and the guilty perpetra¬ 
tor of one of the most foul murders goes unwhipped 
of justice, and uncensured by the community in which 
he lives. Mr. Gore lived in St. Michael’s, Talbot 
county, when I left Maryland; if he is still alive he 
probably yet resides there; and I have no reason to 
doubt that he is now as highly esteemed, and as greatly 
respected, as though his guilty soul had never been 
stained with innocent blood. I am well aware that 
what I have now written will by some be branded as 
false and malicious. It will be denied, not only that 
such a thing ever did transpire, as I have now narra* 
ted, but that such a thing could happen in Maryland. 
I can only say —believe it or not — that I have said 
nothing but the literal truth, gainsay it who may. 

I speak advisedly when I say this,— that killing a 
slave, or any colored person, in Talbot county, Mary¬ 
land, is not treated a£ a crime, either by the courts or 
the community. Mr, Thomas Lanman, ship carpenter, 
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of St. Michael’s, killed two slaves, one of whom he 
butchered with a hatchet, by knocking his brains out. 
He used to boast of the commission of the awful and 
bloody deed. I have heard him do so, laughingly, 
saying, among other things, that he was the only bene¬ 
factor of his country in the company, and that when 
“ others would do as much as he had done, we should 
be relieved of the d—d niggers.” 

As an evidence of the reckless disregard of human 
life—where the life is that of a slave—I may state the 
notorious fact, that the wife of Mr. Giles Hicks, who 
lived but a short distance from Col. Lloyd’s, with her 
own hands murdered my wife’s cousin, a young girl 
between fifteen and sixteen years of age—mutilating 
her person in a most shocking manner. The atrocious 
woman, in the paroxysm of her wrath, not content with 
murdering her victim, literally mangled her face, and 
broke her breast bone. Wild, however, and infuria¬ 
ted as she was, she took the precaution to cause the 
slave-girl to be buried; but the facts of the case com¬ 
ing abroad, very speedily led to the disinterment of 
the remains of the murdered slave-girl. A coroner’s 
jury was assembled, who decided that the girl had 
come to her death by severe beating. It was ascer¬ 
tained that the offense for which this girl was thus 
hurried out of the world, was this: she had been set 
that night, and several preceding nights, to mind Mrs. 
Hicks’s baby, and having fallen into a sound sleep, 
the baby cried, waking Mrs. Hicks, but not the slave- 
girl. Mrs, Hicks, becoming infuriated at the girl’s tar¬ 
diness, after calling her several times, jumped from 
her bed and seized a piece of fire-wood from the fire- 
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place; and then, as she lay fast asleep, she deliber¬ 
ately pounded in her skull and breast-bone, and thus 
ended her life. I will not say that this most horrid 
murder produced no sensation in the community. It 
did produce a sensation; but, incredible to tell, the 
moral sense of the community was blunted too entire¬ 
ly by the ordinary nature of slavery horrors, to bring 
the murderess to punishment. A warrant was issued 
for her arrest, but, for some reason or other, that war¬ 
rant was never served. Thus did Mrs. Hicks not only 
escape condign punishment, but even the pain and 
mortification of being arraigned before a court of 
justice. 

Whilst I am detailing the bloody deeds that took 
place during my stay on Col. Lloyd’s plantation, I 
will briefly narrate another dark transaction, which 
occurred about the same time as the murder of Denby 
by Mr. Gore. 

On the side of the river Wye, opposite from Col. 
Lloyd’s, there lived a Mr. Beal Bondley, a wealthy 
slaveholder. In the direction of his land, and near 
the shore, there was an excellent oyster fishing ground, 
and to this, some of the slaves of Col Lloyd occasion¬ 
ally resorted in their little canoes, at night, with a 
view to make up the deficiency of their scanty allow¬ 
ance of food, by the oysters that they could easily get 
there. This, Mr. Bondley took it into his head to re¬ 
gard as a trespass, and while an old man belonging to 
Col. Lloyd was engaged in catching a few of the many 
millions of oysters that lined the bottom of that creek, 
to satisfy his hunger, the villainous Mr. Bondley, ly¬ 
ing in ambush, without the slightest ceremony, dis- 
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charged the contents of his musket into the back and 
shoulders of the poor old man. As good fortune 
would have it, the shot did not prove mortal, and Mr. 
Bondley came over, the next day, to see Col. Lloyd— 
whether to pay him for his property, or to justify him¬ 
self for what he had done, I know not; but this I can 
say, the cruel and dastardly transaction was speedily 
hushed up ; there was very little said about it at all, 
and nothing was publicly done which looked like the 
application of the principle of justice to the man whom 
chance , only, saved from being an actual murderer. 
One of the commonest sayings to which my ears early 
became accustomed, on Col. Lloyd’s plantation and 
elsewhere in Maryland, was, that it was “ worth but 
half a cent to kill a nigger , and a half a cent to bury 
himf and the facts of my experience go far to justify 
the practical truth of this strange proverb. Laws for 
the protection of the lives of the slaves, are, as they 
must needs be, utterly incapable of being enforced, 
where the very parties who are nominally protected, 
are not permitted to give evidence, in courts of law, 
against the only class of persons from whom abuse, 
outrage and murder might be reasonably apprehended. 
While I heard of numerous murders committed by 
slaveholders on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, I 
never knew a solitary instance in which a slaveholder 
was either hung or imprisoned for having murdered 
a slave. The usual pretext for killing a slave is, that 
the slave has offered resistance. Should a slave, 
when assaulted, but raise his hand in self-defense, the 
white assaulting party is fully justified by southern, 
or Maryland, public opinion, in shooting the slave 
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down. Sometimes this is done, simply because it is 
alleged that the slave has been saucy. But here I 
leave this phase of the society of my early childhood, 
and will relieve the kind reader of these heart-sicken¬ 
ing details. 


CHAPTER IX. 


PERSONAL TREATMENT OF THE AUTHOR. 

MISS LUCRETIA—HER KINDNESS—HOW IT WAS MANIFESTED “ IKE ” A 

BATTLE WITH HIM-THE CONSEQUENCES THEREOF-MISS LUCRETIa’s BAL¬ 
SAM—BREAD-HOW I OBTAINED IT—BEAMS OF SUNLIGHT AMIDST THE 

GENERAL DARKNESS-SUFFERING FROM COLD-HOW WE TOOK OUR MEALS 

-—ORDERS TO PREPARE FOR BALTIMORE-OVERJOYED AT THE THOUGHT OF 

QUITTING THE PLANTATION—EXTRAORDINARY CLEANSING-COUSIN TOM’s 

VERSION OF BALTIMORE-ARRIVAL THERE-KIND RECEPTION GIVEN ME BY 

MRS. SOPHIA AULD—LITTLE TOMMY-MY NEW POSITION—MY NEW DUTIES 

-A TURNING POINT IN MY HI8TORY. 

I have nothing cruel or shocking to relate of my 
own personal experience, while I remained on Col. 
Lloyd’s plantation, at the home of my old master. 
An occasional cuff from Aunt Katy, and a regular 
whipping from old master, such as any heedless and 
mischievous hoy might get from his father, is all that 
I can mention of this sort. I was not old enough to 
work in the field, and, there being little else than 
field work to perform, I had much leisure. The most 
I had to do, was, to drive up the cows in the evening, 
to keep the front yard clean* and to perform small er¬ 
rands for my young mistress, Lucretia Auld. I have 
reasons for thinking this lady was very kindly dis¬ 
posed toward me, and, although I was not often the 
object of her attention, I constantly regarded her 
as my friend, and was always glad when it was my 
privilege to do her a service. In a family where there 
F* 9 
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was so much that was harsh, cold and indifferent, the 
slightest word or look of kindness passed, with me, 
for its full value. Miss Lucretia—as we all continued 
to call her long after her marriage—had bestowed 
upon me such words and looks as taught me that she 
pitied me, if she did not love me. In addition to 
words and looks, she sometimes gave me a piece of 
bread and butter; a thing not set down in the bill of 
fare, and which must have been an extra ration, 
planned aside from either Aunt Katy or old master, 
solely out of the tender regard and friendship she had 
for me. Then, too, I one day got into the wars with 
Uncle Abel’s son, “ Ike,” and had got sadly worsted ; 
in fact, the little rascal had struck me directly in the 
forehead with a sharp piece of cinder, fused with iron, 
from the old blacksmith’s forge, which made a cross 
in my forehead very plainly to be seen now. The 
gash bled very freely, and I roared very loudly and 
betook myself home. The cold-hearted Aunt Katy 
paid no attention either to my wound or my roaring, 
except to tell me it served me right; I had no bu¬ 
siness with Ike; it was good for me; I would now 
keep away “from dem Lloyd niggers” Miss Lucre¬ 
tia, in this state of the case, came forward; and, in 
quite a different spirit from that manifested by Aunt 
Katy, she called me into the parlor, (an extra privi¬ 
lege of itself,) and, without using toward me any of 
the hard-hearted and reproachful epithets of my 
kitchen tormentor, she quietly acted the good Sama¬ 
ritan. With her own soft hand she washed the blood 
from my head and face, fetched her own balsam bot¬ 
tle, and with the balsam wetted a nice piece of white 
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linen, and bound up my head. The balsam was not 
more healing to the wound in my head, than^her kind¬ 
ness was healing to the wounds in my spirit, made by 
the unfeeling words of Aunt Katy. After this, Miss 
Lucretia was my friend. I felt her to be such ; and I 
have no doubt that the simple act of binding up my 
head, did much to awaken in her mind an interest in 
my welfare. It is quite true, that this interest was 
never very marked, and it seldom showed itself in 
anything more than in giving me a piece of bread 
when I was very hungry; but this was a great favor 
on a slave plantation, and I was the only one of the 
children to whom such attention was paid. When 
very hungry, I would go into the back yard and play 
under Miss Lucretia’s window. When pretty se¬ 
verely pinched by hunger, I had a habit of singing, 
which the good lady very soon came to understand 
as a petition for a piece of bread. When I sung un¬ 
der Miss Lucretia’s window, I was very apt to get 
well paid for my music. The reader will see that I 
now had two friends, both at important points—Mas’ 
Daniel at the great house, and Miss Lucretia at home. 
From Mas’ Daniel I got protection from the bigger 
boys ; and from Miss Lucretia I got bread, by sing¬ 
ing when I was hungry, and sympathy when I was 
abusedT)y that termagant, who had the reins of gov¬ 
ernment in the kitchen. For such friendship I felt 
deeply grateful, and bitter as are my recollections of 
slavery, I love to recall any instances of kindness, any 
sunbeams of humane treatment, which found way to 
my soul through the iron grating of my house of 
bondage. Such beams seem all the brighter from 
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the general darkness into which they penetrate, and 
the impression they make is vividly distinct and 
beautiful. 

As I have before intimated, I was seldom whipped 
—and never severely—by my old master. I suffered 
little from the treatment I received, except from hun¬ 
ger and cold. These were my two great physical 
troubles. I could neither get a sufficiency of food nor 
of clothing; but I suffered less from hunger than from 
cold. In hottest summer and coldest winter, I was 
kept almost in a state of nudity; no shoes, no stock¬ 
ings, no jacket, no trowsers ; nothing but coarse sack¬ 
cloth or tow-linen, made into a sort of shirt, reaching 
down to my knees. This I wore night and day, 
changing it once a week. In the day time I could 
protect myself pretty well, by keeping on the sunny 
side of the house ; and in bad weather, in the corner 
of the kitchen chimney. The great difficulty was, to 
keep warm during the night. I had no bed. The 
pigs in the pen had leaves, and the horses in the sta¬ 
ble had straw, but the children had no beds. They 
lodged anywhere in the ample kitchen. I slept, gen¬ 
erally, in a little closet, without even a blanket to 
cover me. In very cold weather, I sometimes got 
down the bag in which corn-meal was usually car¬ 
ried to the mill, and crawled into that. Sleeping 
there, with my head in and feet out, I was partly pro¬ 
tected, though not comfortable. My feet have been 
so cracked with the frost, that the pen with which I 
am writing might be laid in the gashes. The manner 
of taking our meals at old master’s, indicated but little 
refinement. Our corn-meal mush, when sufficiently 
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cooled, was placed in a large wooden tray, or trough, 
like those used in making maple sugar here in the 
north. This tray was set down, either on the floor of 
the kitchen, or out of doors on the ground; and the 
children were called, like so many pigs; and like so 
many pigs they would come, and literally devour the 
mush—some with oyster shells, some with pieces of 
shingles, and none with spoons. He that eat fastest 
got most, and he that was strongest got the best 
place; and few left the trough really satisfied. I 
was the most unlucky of any, for Aunt Katy had no 
good feeling for me; and if I pushed any of the 
other children, or if they told her anything unfavora¬ 
ble of me, she always believed the worst, and w T as 
sure to whip me. 

As I grew older and more thoughtful, I was more 
and more filled with a sense of my wretchedness. The 
cruelty of Aunt Katy, the hunger and cold I suffered, 
and the terrible reports of wrong and outrage which 
came to my ear, together with what I almost daily 
witnessed, led me, when yet but eight or nine years 
old, to wish I had never been born. I used to con¬ 
trast my condition with the black-birds, in whose wild 
and sweet songs I fancied them so happy! Their ap¬ 
parent joy only deepened the shades of my sorrow. 
There are thoughtful days in the lives of children— 
at least there were in mine—when they grapple with 
all the great, primary subjects of knowledge, and 
reach, in a moment, conclusions which no subsequent 
experience can shake. I was just as well aware of 
the unjust, unnatural and murderous character of 
slavery, when nine years old, as I am now. Without 
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any appeal to books, to laws, or to authorities of any 
kind, it was enough to accept God as a father, to re¬ 
gard slavery as a crime. 

I was not ten years old when I left Col. Lloyd’s 
plantation for Baltimore. I left that plantation with 
inexpressible joy. I never shall forget the ecstacy 
with which I received the intelligence from my friend, 
Miss Lucretia, that my old master had determined to 
let me go to Baltimore to live with Mr. Hugh Auld, 
a brother to Mr. Thomas Auld, my old master’s son- 
in-law. I received this information about three days 
before my departure. They were three of the hap¬ 
piest days of my childhood. I spent the largest part 
of these three days in the creek, washing off the 
plantation scurf, and preparing for my new home. 
Mrs. Lucretia took a lively interest in getting me 
ready. She told me I must get all the dead skin off 
my feet and knees, before I could go to Baltimore, 
for the people there were very cleanly, and would 
laugh at me if I looked dirty; and, besides, she was 
intending to give me a pair of trowsers, which I 
should not put on unless I got all the dirt off. This 
was a warning to which I was bound to take heed ; 
for the thought of owning a pair of trowsers, was 
great, indeed. It was almost a sufficient motive, not 
only to induce me to scrub off the mange , (as pig dro¬ 
vers would call it,) but the skin as well. So I went 
at it in good earnest, working for the first time in the 
hope of reward. I was greatly excited, and could 
hardly consent to sleep, lest I should be left. The 
ties that, ordinarily, bind children to their homes, 
were all severed, or they never had any existence in 
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my case, at least so far as tlie home plantation of Col. 
L. was concerned. I therefore found no severe trial at 
the moment of my departure, such as I had experi¬ 
enced when separated from my home in Tuckahoe. 
My home at my old master’s was charmless to me ; 
it was not home, hut a prison to me; on parting from 
it, I could not feel that I was leaving anything which 
I could have enjoyed by staying. My mother was 
now long dead; my grandmother was far away, so 
that I seldom saw her; Aunt Katy was my unrelent¬ 
ing tormentor ; and my two sisters and brothers, owing 
to our early separation in life, and the family-de¬ 
stroying power of slavery, were, comparatively, stran¬ 
gers to me. The fact of our relationship was almost 
blotted out. I looked for home elsewhere, and was 
confident of finding none which I should relish less 
than the one I was leaving. If, however, I found in 
my new home—to which I was going with such bliss¬ 
ful anticipations—hardship, whipping and nakedness, 
I had the questionable consolation that I should not 
have escaped any one of these evils by remaining un¬ 
der the management of Aunt Katy. Then, too, I 
thought, since I had endured much in this line on 
Lloyd’s plantation, I could endure as much elsewhere, 
and especially at Baltimore ; for I had something of 
the feeling about that city which is expressed in the 
saying, that being “ hanged in England, is better than 
dying a natural death in Ireland.” I had the strong¬ 
est desire to see Baltimore. My cousin Tom—a boy 
two or three years older than I—had been there, and 
though not fluent (he stuttered immoderately,) in 
speech, he had inspired me with that desire, by his 
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eloquent description of the place. Tom was, some¬ 
times, Capt. Auld’s cabin boy; and when he came 
from Baltimore, he was always a sort of hero amongst 
us, at least till his Baltimore trip was forgotten. I 
could never tell him of anything, or point out anything 
that struck me as beautiful or powerful, but that he 
had seen something in Baltimore far surpassing it. 
Even the great house itself, with all its pictures within, 
and pillars without, he had the hardihood to say 
“was nothing to Baltimore. 5 ’ He bought a trumpet, 
(worth six pence,) and brought it home; told what he 
had seen in the windows of stores; that he had heard 
shooting crackers, and seen soldiers; that he had seen 
a steamboat; that there were ships in Baltimore that 
could carry four such sloops as the “ Sally Lloyd. 55 
He said a great deal about the market-house; he 
spoke of the bells ringing ; and of many other things 
which roused my curiosity very much; and, indeed, 
which heightened my hopes of happiness in my new 
home. 

We sailed out of Miles river for Baltimore early 
on a Saturday morning. I remember only the day 
of the week; for, at that time, I had no knowledge 
of the days of the month, nor, indeed, of the months 
of the year. On setting sail, I walked aft, and gave 
to Col. Lloyd’s plantation what I hoped would be the 
last look I should ever give to it, or to any place like 
it. My strong aversion to the great house farm, was not 
owing to my own personal suffering, but the daily 
suffering of others, and to the certainty, that I must, 
sooner or later, be placed under the barbarous rule 
of an overseer, such as the accomplished Gore, or the 
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brutal and drunken Plummer. After taking this last 
view, I quitted the quarter deck, made my way to 
the how of the sloop, and spent the remainder of the 
day in looking ahead; interesting myself in what was 
in the distance, rather than what was near by or be¬ 
hind. The vessels, sweeping along the bay, were 
very interesting objects. The broad bay opened like 
a shoreless ocean on my boyish vision, filling me with 
wonder and admiration. 

Late in the afternoon, we reached Annapolis, the 
capital of the state, stopping there not long enough to 
admit of my going ashore. It was the first large 
town I had ever seen; and though it was inferior to 
many a factory village in New England, my feelings, 
on seeing it, were excited to a pitch very little below 
that reached by travelers at- the first view of Rome. 
The dome of the state house was especially imposing, 
and surpassed in grandeur the appearance of the 
great house. The great world was opening upon me 
very rapidly, and I was eagerly acquainting myself 
with its multifarious lessons. 

We arrived in Baltimore on Sunday morning, and 
landed at Smith’s wharf, not far from Bowly’s wharf. 
We had on board the sloop a large flock of sheep, for 
the Baltimore market; and, after assisting in driving 
them to the slaughter house of Mr. Curtis, on Loudon 
Slater’s Hill, I was speedily conducted by Rich—one 
of the hands belonging to the sloop—to my new home 
in Alliciana street, near Gardiner’s ship-yard, on Fell’s 
Point. Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Auld, my new mistress and 
master, were both at home, and met me at the door 
with their rosy cheeked little son, Thomas, to take 
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care of whom was to constitute my future occupation. 
In fact, it was to “ little Tommy,” rather than to his 
parents, that old master made a present of me ; and 
though there was no legal form or arrangement en¬ 
tered into, I have no doubt that Mr. and Mrs. Auld 
felt that, in due time, I should be the legal property 
of their bright-eyed and beloved boy, Tommy. I 
was struck with the appearance, especially, of my 
new mistress. Her face was lighted with the kindli¬ 
est emotions ; and the reflex influence of her counte¬ 
nance, as well as the tenderness with which she 
seemed to regard me, while asking me sundry little 
questions, greatly delighted me, and lit up, to my 
fancy, the pathway of my future. Miss Lucretia was 
kind; but my new mistress, “Miss Sophy,” sur¬ 
passed her in kindness of manner. Little Thomas 
was affectionately told by his mother, that “ there was 
his Freddy ,” and that “ Freddy would take care of 
him ; ” and I was told to “ be kind to little Tommy” 
—an injunction I scarcely needed, for I had already 
fallen in love with the dear boy; and with these lit¬ 
tle ceremonies I was initiated into my new home, and 
entered upon my peculiar duties, with not a cloud 
above the horizon. 

I may say here, that I regard my removal from 
Col. Lloyd’s plantation as one of the most interesting 
and fortunate events of my life. Viewing it in the 
light of human likelihoods, it is quite probable that, 
but for the mere circumstance of being thus removed 
before the rigors of slavery had fastened upon me ; 
before my young spirit had been crushed under the 
iron control of the slave-driver, instead of being, to- 
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day, a freeman, I might have been wearing the gall¬ 
ing chains of slavery. I have sometimes felt, how- • 
ever, that there was something more intelligent than 
chance , and something more certain than luck, to be 
seen in the circumstance. If I have made any pro¬ 
gress in knowledge; if I have cherished any honora¬ 
ble aspirations, or have, in any manner, worthily dis¬ 
charged the duties of a member of an oppressed peo¬ 
ple ; this little circumstance must be allowed its 
due weight in giving my life that direction. I have 
ever regarded it as the first plain manifestation of that 

“Divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough hew them as we will.” 

I was not the only boy on the plantation that 
might have been sent to live in Baltimore. There 
was a wide margin from which to select. There were 
boys younger, boys older, and boys of the same age, 
belonging to my old master—some at his own house, 
and some at his farm—but the high privilege fell to 
my lot. 

I may be deemed superstitious and egotistical, in 
regarding this event as a special interposition of Di¬ 
vine Providence in my favor; but the thought is a 
part of my history, and I should be false to the earli¬ 
est and most cherished sentiments of my soul, if I 
suppressed, or hesitated to avow that opinion, al¬ 
though it may be characterized as irrational by the 
wise, and ridiculous by the scoffer. From my earli¬ 
est recollections of serious matters, I date the en¬ 
tertainment of .something like an ineffaceable con¬ 
viction, that slavery would not always be able to 
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hold me within its foul embrace; and this convic¬ 
tion, like a word of living faith, strengthened me 
through the darkest trials of my lot. This good 
spirit was from God; and to him I offer thanksgiv¬ 
ing and praise. 
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LIFE IN BALTIMORE. 

CITY ANNOYANCES—PLANTATION REGRETS—MY MISTRESS, MISS SOPH A- 

HER HISTORY-HER KINDNESS TO ME-MY MASTER, HUGH AULD-HIS 
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OF THEM-THE PITEOUS ASPECT THEY PRESENTED-NO POWER MUST COME 

BETWEEN THE SLAVE AND THE SLAVEHOLDER. 


Once in Baltimore, with hard brick pavements un¬ 
der my feet, which almost raised blisters, by their 
very heat, for it was in the height of summer; walled 
in on all sides by towering brick buildings; with troops 
of hostile boys ready to pounce upon me at every 
street corner; with new and strange objects glaring 
upon me at every step, and with startling sounds reach¬ 
ing my ears from all directions, I for a time thought 
that, after all, the home plantation was a more desira¬ 
ble place of residence than my home on Alliciana 
street, in Baltimore. My country eyes and ears were 
confused and bewildered here ; but the boys were my 
chief trouble. They chased me, and called me “ Eas¬ 
tern Shore man” till really I almost wished myself 
back on the Eastern Shore. I had to undergo a sort 
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of moral acclimation, and when that was over, I 
did much better. My new mistress happily proved 
to be all she seemed to be, when, with her husband, 
she met me at the door, with a most beaming, benig¬ 
nant countenance. She was, naturally, of an excel¬ 
lent disposition, kind, gentle and cheerful. The super¬ 
cilious contempt for the rights and feelings of the 
slave, and the petulance and bad humor which gen¬ 
erally characterize slaveholding ladies, were all quite 
absent from kind “ Miss” Sophia’s manner and bear¬ 
ing toward me. She had, in truth, never been a slave¬ 
holder, but had—a thing quite unusual in the south— 
depended almost entirely upon her own industry for 
a living. To this fact the dear lady, no doubt, owed 
the excellent preservation of her natural goodness of 
heart, for slavery can change a saint into a sinner, 
and an angel into a demon. I hardly knew how to be¬ 
have toward “Miss Sopha,” as I used to call Mrs. 
Hugh Auld. I had been treated as a jpig on the 
plantation ; I was treated as a child now. I could not 
even approach her as I had formerly approached Mrs. 
Thomas Auld. How could I hang down my head, 
and speak with bated breath, when there was no pride 
to scorn me, no coldness to repel me, and no hatred 
to inspire me with fear ? I therefore soon learned to 
regard her as something more akin to a mother, than 
a slaveholding mistress. The crouching servility of 
a slave, usually so acceptable a quality to the haughty 
slaveholder, was not understood nor desired by this 
gentle woman. So far from deeming it impudent in 
a slave to look her straight in the face, as some slave¬ 
holding ladies do, she seemed ever to say, “ look up, 
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child ; don’t be afraid; see, I am full of kindness and 
good will toward you.” The hands belonging to Col. 
Lloyd’s sloop, esteemed it a great privilege to be the 
bearers of parcels or messages to my new mistress; 
for whenever they came, they were sure of a most 
kind and pleasant reception. If little Thomas was 
her son, and her most dearly beloved child, she, for a 
time, at least, made me something like his half-brother 
in her affections. If dear Tommy was exalted to a 
place on his mother’s knee, “ Feddy” was honored by a 
place at his mother’s side. Nor did he lack the ca¬ 
ressing strokes of her gentle hand, to convince him 
that, though motherless , he was not friendless . Mrs. 
Auld was not only a kind-hearted woman, but she 
was remarkably pious; frequent in her attendance of 
public worship, much given to reading the bible, and 
to chanting hymns of praise, when alone. Mr. Hugh 
Auld was altogether a different character. He cared 
very little about religion, knew more of the world, 
and was more of the world, than his wife. He set 
out, doubtless, to be—as the world goes—a respecta¬ 
ble man, and to get on by becoming a successful ship 
builder, in that city of ship building. This was his 
ambition, and it fully occupied him. I was, of course, 
of very little consequence to him, compared with what 
I was to good Mrs. Auld; and, when he smiled upon 
me, as he sometimes did, the smile was borrowed 
from his lovely wife, and, like all borrowed light, was 
transient, and vanished with the source whence it was 
derived. While I must characterize Master Hugh as 
being a very sour man, and of forbidding appearance, 
it is due to him to acknowledge, that he was never 
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very cruel to me, according to the notion of cruelty 
in Maryland. The first year or two which I spent in 
his house, he left me almost exclusively to the man¬ 
agement of his wife,. She was my law-giver. In 
hands so tender as hers, and in the absence of the 
cruelties of the plantation, I became, both physically 
and mentally, much more sensitive to good and ill 
treatment; and, perhaps, suffered more from a frown 
from my mistress, than I formerly did from a cuff at 
the hands of Aunt Katy. Instead of the cold, damp 
floor of my old master’s kitchen, I found myself on 
carpets; for the corn bag in winter, I now had a good 
straw bed, well furnished with covers; for the coarse 
corn-meal in the morning, I now had good bread, and 
mush occasionally ; for my poor tow-linen shirt, reach¬ 
ing to my knees, I had good, clean clothes. I was 
really well off. My employment was to run of er¬ 
rands, and to take care of Tommy; to prevent his 
getting in the way of carriages, and to keep him out 
of harm’s way generally. Tommy, and I, and his mo¬ 
ther, got on swimmingly together, for a time. I say 
for a time , because the fatal poison of irresponsible 
power, and the natural influence of slavery customs, 
were not long in making a suitable impression on the 
gentle and loving disposition of my excellent mis¬ 
tress. At first, Mrs. Auld evidently regarded me 
simply as a child, like any other child; she had not 
come to regard me as property. This latter thought 
was a thing of conventional growth. The first was 
natural and spontaneous. A noble nature, like hers, 
could not, instantly, be wholly perverted; and it took 
several years to change the natural sweetness of her 
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temper into fretful bitterness. In her worst estate, 
however, there were, during the first seven years I 
lived with her, occasional returns of her former kindly 
disposition. 

The frequent hearing of my mistress reading the 
bible—for she often read aloud when her husband was 
absent—soon awakened my curiosity in respect to this 
mystery of reading, and roused in me the desire to 
learn. Having no fear of my kind mistress before my 
eyes, (she had then given me no reason to fear,) I 
frankly asked her to teach me to read; and, without 
hesitation, the dear woman began the task, and very 
soon, by her assistance, I was master of the alphabet, 
and could spell words of three or four letters. My 
mistress seemed almost as proud of my progress, as if 
I had been her own child; and, supposing that her 
husband would be as well pleased, she made no secret 
of what she was doing for me. Indeed, she exultingly 
told him of the aptness of her pupil, of her intention 
to persevere in teaching me, and of the duty which 
she felt it to teach me, at least to read the bible. Here 
arose the first cloud over my Baltimore prospects, 
the precursor of drenching rains and chilling blasts. 

Master Hugh was amazed at the simplicity of his 
spouse, and, probably for the first time, he unfolded 
to her the true philosophy of slavery, and the pecu¬ 
liar rules necessary to be observed by masters and 
mistresses, in the management of their human chat¬ 
tels. Mr. Auld promptly forbade the continuance of 
her instruction; telling her, in the first place, that the 
thing itself was unlawful^ that it was also unsafe, and 
could only lead to mischief. To use his own words, 
G 10 
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further, he said, “ if you give a nigger an inch, he 
will take an ell“ he should know nothing hut the 
will of his master, and learn to obey it.” “ Learning 
would spoil the best nigger in the world “ if you 
teach that nigger—speaking of myself—how to read 
the bible, there will be no keeping him“ it would for¬ 
ever unfit him for the duties of a slaveand “ as to 
himself, learning would do him no good, but probably, 
a great deal of harm—making him disconsolate and un¬ 
happy.” “ If you learn him now to read_, he’ll want 
to know how^to write ; and, this accomplished^ he’ll 
be running away with himself.” Such was t he_fc<auQr 
of Master Hugh’s oracular exposition of the true phi¬ 
losophy of training a human chattel; and it must be 
confessed that he very clearly comprehended ~fEe~na - 
ture and the requirements of the relation of master 
and slave. His discourse was the first decidedly anti¬ 
slavery lecture to which it had been my lot to listen. 
Mrs. Auld evidently felt the force of his remarks; 
and, like an obedient wife, began to shape her course 
in the direction indicated by her husband. The effect 
of his words, on me , was neither slight nor transitory. 
His iron sentences—cold and harsh—sunk deep into 
my heart, and stirred up not only my feelings into a 
sort of rebellion, but awakened within me a slumber¬ 
ing train of vital thought. It was a new and special 
revelation, dispelling a painful mystery, against which 
my youthful understanding had struggled, and strug¬ 
gled in vain, to wit: the white man’s power to per¬ 
petuate the enslavement of the Hack man. “ Yery 
well,” thought I; “ knowledge unfits a child to be a 
slave.” I instinctively assented to the proposition ; 
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ahd from that m oment I understood the direct path¬ 
way from slavery to freedom. This was just what I 
neededy and T got it at a time, and from a source, 
whence I least expected it. I was saddened at the 
thought of losing the assistance of my kind mistress; 
hut the information, so instantly derived, to some ex¬ 
tent compensated me for the loss I had sustained in 
this direction. Wise as Mr. Auld was, he evidently 
underrated my comprehension, and had little idea of 
the use to which I was capable of putting the impres¬ 
sive lesson he was giving to his wife. He wanted me 
to be a slave; I had already voted against that on 
the Tiome plantation of Col. Lloyd. That which he 
most loved I most hated ; and the very determination 
which he expressed to keep me in ignorance, only 
rendered me the more resolute in seeking intelligence. 
In learning to read, therefore, I am not sure that I do 
not owe quite as much to the opposition of my master, 
as to the kindly assistance of my amiable mistress. I 
acknowledge the benefit rendered me by the one, and 
by the other; believing, that but for my mistress, I 
might have grown up in ignorance. 

I had resided but a short time in Baltimore, before 
I observed a marked difference in the manner of 
treating slaves, generally, from that which I had wit¬ 
nessed in that isolated and out-of-the-way part of the 
country where I began life. A city slave is almost a 
free citizen, in Baltimore, compared with a slave on 
Col. Lloyd’s plantation. He is much better fed and 
clothed, is less dejected in his appearance, and enjoys 
privileges altogether unknown to the whip-driven 
slave on the plantation. Slavery dislikes a dense popu- 
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lation, in which there is a majority of non-slaveholcU 
ers. The general sense of decency that must pervade 
such a population, does much to check and prevent 
those outbreaks of atrocious cruelty, and those dark 
crimes without a name, almost openly perpetrated on 
the plantation* He is a desperate slaveholder who 
Will shock the humanity of his non-slaveholding 
neighbors, by the cries of the lacerated slaves; and 
very few in the city are willing to incur the odium of 
being cruel masters. I found, in Baltimore, that no 
man was more odious to the white, as well as to the* 
colored people, than he, who had the reputation of 
starving his slaves. Work them, flog them, if need 
be, but don*t starve them. There are, however, some 
painful exceptions to this rule. While it is quite true 
that most of the slaveholders in Baltimore feed and 
clothe their slaves well, there are others who keep 
up their country cruelties in the city. 

An instance of this sort is furnished in the case of 
a family who lived, directly opposite to our house, 
and were named Hamilton. Mrs. Hamilton owned 
two slaves. Their names were Henrietta and Mary. 
They had always been house slaves. One was aged 
about twenty-two, and the other about fourteen. 
They were a fragile couple by nature, and the treat¬ 
ment they received was enough to break down the 
constitution of a horse. Of all the dejected, emacia¬ 
ted, mangled and excoriated creatures I ever saw, 
those two girls—in the refined, church going and 
Christian city of Baltimore—were the most deplora¬ 
ble. Of stone must that heart bojuade, that could 
look upon Henrietta and Mary, without being sick- 
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ened to the core with sadness. Especially was Mary 
a heart-sickening object. Her head, neck and shoul¬ 
ders, were literally cut to pieces. I have frequently 
felt her head, and found it nearly covered over with 
festering sores, caused by the lash of her cruel mis¬ 
tress. I do not know that her master ever whipped 
her, but I have often been an eye witness of the re¬ 
volting and brutal inflictions by Mrs. Hamilton ; and 
what lends a deeper shade to this woman’s conduct, 
is the fact, that, almost in the very moments of her 
shocking outrages of humanity and decency, she 
would charm you by the sweetness of her voice and 
her seeming piety. She used to sit in a large rock¬ 
ing chair, near the middle of the room, with a heavy 
cowskin, such as I have elsewhere described; and I 
speak within the truth when I say, that those girls 
seldom passed that chair, during the day, without a 
blow from that cowskin, either upon their bare arms, 
or upon their shoulders. As they passed her, she 
would draw her cowskin and give them a blow, say¬ 
ing, “ movefaster , you black jip ! ” and, again, “ take 
that , you blackyip ! ” continuing, “ if you don't move 
faster y I will give you more .” Then the lady would 
go on, singing her sweet hymns, as though her 
righteous soul were sighing for the holy realms of 
paradise. 

Added to the cruel lashings to which these poor 
slave-girls were subjected—enough in themselves to 
crush the spirit of men—they were, really, kept 
nearly half starved; they seldom knew what it was 
to eat a full meal, except when they got it in the 
kitchens of neighbors, less mean and stingy than the 
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psalm-singing Mrs. Hamilton. I have seen poor 
Mary contending for the offal, with the pigs in the 
street. So much was the poor girl pinched, kicked, 
cut and pecked to pieces, that the boys in the street 
knew her only by the name of “j pecked” a name de¬ 
rived from the scars and blotches on her neck, head 
and shoulders. 

It is some relief to this picture of slavery in Balti¬ 
more, to say—what is but the simple truth—that 
Mrs. Hamilton’s treatment of her slaves was gener¬ 
ally condemned, as disgraceful and shocking; but 
while I say this, it must also be remembered, that 
the very parties who censured the cruelty of Mrs. 
Hamilton, would have condemned and promptly pun¬ 
ished any attempt to interfere with Mrs. Hamilton’s 
right to cut and slash her slaves to pieces. There 
must be no force between the slave and the slave¬ 
holder, to restrain the power of the one, and protect 
the weakness of the other; and the cruelty of Mrs. 
Hamilton is as justly chargeable to the upholders of 
the slave system, as drunkenness is chargeable on 
those who, by precept and example, or by indiffer¬ 
ence, uphold the drinking system. 
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CHAPTEK XI. 

“A CHANGE CAME O’ER THE SPIRIT OF MY DREAM.” 

HOW TEIE AUTHOR LEARNED TO READ—MY MISTRESS-HER SLAVEHOLDING 

DUTIES-THEIR DEPLORABLE EFFECTS UPON HER ORIGINALLY NOBLE NA¬ 
TURE-THE CONFLICT IN HER MIND-HER FINAL OPPOSITION TO MY LEARNING 

TO READ-TOO LATE-SHE HAD GIVEN ME THE “ INCH,” I WAS RESOLVED TO 

TAKE THE “ ELL ”-HOW I PURSUED MY EDUCATION-MY TUTORS-HOW I 

COMPENSATED THEM—WHAT PROGRESS I MADE-SLAVERY-WHAT I HEARD 

SAID ABOUT IT-THIRTEEN YEARS OLD—THE “COLUMBIAN ORATOR”-A 

RICH SCENE-A DIALOGUE-SPEECHES OF CHATHAM, SHERIDAN, PITT AND 

FOX-KNOWLEDGE EVER INCREASING-MY EYES OPENED-LIBERTY-HOW 

I PINED FOR IT—MY SADNESS-THE DISSATISFACTION OF MY POOR MIS¬ 

TRESS—MY HATRED OF SLAVERY—ONE UPAS TREE OVERSHADOWED US 
BOTH. 

I lived in the family of Master Hugh, at Baltimore, 
seven years, during which time—as the almanac ma¬ 
kers say of the weather—my condition was variable. 
The most interesting feature of my history here, was 
my learning to read and write, under somewhat 
marked disadvantages. In attaining this knowledge, 
I w r as compelled to resort to indirections by no means 
congenial to my nature, and which were really hu¬ 
miliating to me. My mistress—who, as the reader 
has already seen, had begun to teach me—was sud¬ 
denly checked in her benevolent design, by the strong 
advice of her husband. In faithful compliance with 
this advice, the good lady had not only ceased to in¬ 
struct me, herself, but had set her face as a flint 
against my learning to read by any means. It is due, 
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however, to my mistress to say, that she did not 
adopt this course in all its stringency at the first. 
She either thought it unnecessary, or she lacked the' 
depravity indispensable to shutting me up in mental 
darkness. It was, at least, necessary for her to have 
some training, and some hardening, in the exercise 
of the slaveholder’s prerogative, to make her equal 
to forgetting my human nature and character, and to 
treating me as a thing destitute of a moral or an in¬ 
tellectual nature. Mrs. Auld—my mistress—was, as 
I have said, a most kind and tender-hearted woman; 
and, in the humanity of her heart, and the simplicity 
of her mind, she set out, when I first went to live 
with her, to treat me as she supposed one human be¬ 
ing ought to treat another. 

It is easy to see, that, in entering upon the duties 
of a slaveholder, some little experience is needed. 
Nature has done almost nothing to prepare men and 
women to be either slaves or slaveholders. Nothing 
but rigid training, long persisted in, can perfect the 
character of the one or the other. One cannot easily 
forget to love freedom; and it is as hard to cease to re¬ 
spect that natural love in our fellow creatures. On 
entering upon the career of a slaveholding mistress, 
Mrs. Auld was singularly deficient; nature, which fits 
nobody for such an office, had done less for her than 
any lady I had known. It was no easy matter to in¬ 
duce her to think and to feel that the curly-headed 
boy, who stood by her side, and even leaned on her 
lap ; who was loved by little Tommy, and who loved 
little Tommy in turn; * sustained to her only the rela¬ 
tion of a chattel, I was more than that, and she felt 
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me to be more than that. I could talk and sing ; I 
could laugh and weep; I could reason and remem¬ 
ber ; I could love and hate. I was human, and she, 
dear lady, knew and felt me to be so. How could 
she, then, treat me as a brute, without a mighty strug^ 
gle with all the noble powers of her own soul. That 
struggle came, and the will and power of the hus¬ 
band was victorious. Her noble soul was over¬ 
thrown ; but, he that overthrew it did not, himself, 
escape the consequences. He, not less than the other 
parties, was injured in his domestic peace by the 
fall. 

When I went into their family, it was the abode 
of happiness and contentment. The mistress of the 
house was a model of affection and tenderness. Her 
fervent piety and watchful uprightness made it im¬ 
possible to see her without thinking and feeling—“ that 
woman is a Christian .” There was no sorrow nor suf¬ 
fering for which she had not a tear, and there was no 
innocent joy for which she had not a smile. She had 
bread for the hungry, clothes for the naked, and com¬ 
fort for every mourner that came within her reach. 
Slavery soon proved its ability to divest her of these 
excellent qualities, and her home of its early happi¬ 
ness. Conscience cannot stand much violence. Once 
thoroughly broken down, who is he that can repair 
the damage? It may be broken toward the slave, 
on Sunday, and toward tfie master on Monday. It 
cannot endure such shocks. It must stand entire, or 
it does not stand at all. If my condition waxed bad, 
that of the family waxed not better. The first step, 
in the wrong direction, was the violence done to n&- 
G* 
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ture and to conscience, in arresting the benevolence 
that would have enlightened my young mind. In 
ceasing to instruct me, she must begin to justify her¬ 
self to herself; and, once consenting to take sides in 
such a debate, she was riveted to her position. One 
needs very little knowledge of moral philosophy, to 
see where my mistress now landed. She finally be¬ 
came even more violent in her opposition to my learn¬ 
ing to read, than was her husband himself. She was 
not satisfied with simply doing as well as her husband 
had commanded her, but seemed resolved t(T better 
his instruction. Nothing appeared to make my poor 
mistress—after her turning toward the downward 
path—more angry, than seeing me, seated in some nook 
or corner, quietly reading a book or a newspaper. I 
have had her rush at me, with the utmost fury, and 
snatch from my hand such newspaper or book, with 
something of the wrath and consternation which a 
traitor might be supposed to feel on being discovered 
in a plot by some dangerous spy. 

Mrs. Auld was an apt woman, and the advice of 
her husband, and her own experience, soon demon¬ 
strated, to her entire satisfaction, that education and 
slavery are incompatible with each other. "When this 
conviction was thoroughly established, I was most 
narrowly watched in all my movements. If I remained 
in a separate room from the family for any consider¬ 
able length of time, I was sure to be suspected of hav¬ 
ing a book, and was at once called upon to give an 
account of myself. All this, however, was entirely 
too late . The first, and never to be retraced, step had 
been taken. In teaching me the alphabet, in the 
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days of her simplicity and kindness, my mistress had 
given me the “ inch” and now, no ordinary precau¬ 
tion could prevent me from taking the “ ell” 

Seized with a determination to learn to read, at any 
cost, I hit upon many expedients to accomplish the 
desired end. The plea which I mainly adopted, and 
the one by which I wa^ftnost successful, was that of 
using my young white playmates, with whom I met 
in the street, as teachers. I used to carry, almost con¬ 
stantly, a copy of Webster’s spelling book in my pock¬ 
et ; and, when sent of errands, or when play time was 
allowed me, I would step, with my young friends, 
aside, and take a lesson in spelling. I generally paid 
nay tuition fee to the boys, with bread, which I also 
carried in my pocket. For a single biscuit, any of 
my hungry little comrades would give me a lesson 
more valuable to me thanr bread. Not every one, 
however, demanded this consideration, for there were 
those who took pleasure in teaching me, whenever I 
had a chance to be taught by them. I am strongly 
tempted to give the names of two or three of those 
little boys, as a slight testimonial of the gratitude and 
affection I bear them, but prudence forbids ; not that 
it would injure me, but it might, possibly, embarrass 
them; for it is almost an unpardonable offense to do 
any thing, directly or indirectly, to promote a slave’s 
freedom, in a slave state. It is enough to say, of my 
warm-hearted little play fellows, that they lived on 
Philpot street, very near Durgin & Bailey’s shipyard. 

Although slavery was a delicate subject, and very 
cautiously talked about among grown up people in 
Maryland, I frequently talked about it—and that very 
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freely—with the white hoys. I would, sometimes, say 
to them, while seated on a curb stone or a cellar door, 
“I wish I could be free, as you will be when you get 
to be men.” “You will be free, you know, as soon 
as you are twenty-one, and can go where you like, 
but I am a sla^e for life. Have I not as good a right 
to *be free as you have ?” ♦Words like these, I ob¬ 
served, always troubled them; and I had no small satis¬ 
faction in wringing from the boys, occasionally, that 
fresh and bitter condemnation of slavery, that springs 
from nature, unseared and unperverted. Of all con¬ 
sciences, let me have those to deal with which have 
not been bewildered by the cares of life. I do not 
remember ever to have met with a boy , while I was 
in slavery, who defended the slave system ; but I have 
often had boys to console me, with the hope that 
something would yet occur, by which I might be made 
free. Over and over again, they have told me, that 
“ they believed I had as good a right to be free as 
they had;” and that “ they did not believe God ever 
made any one to be a slave.” The reader will easily 
see, that such little conversations with my play fellows, 
had no tendency to weaken my love of liberty, nor to 
render me contented with my condition as a slave. 

When I was about thirteen years old, and had suc¬ 
ceeded in learning to read, every increase of know¬ 
ledge, especially respecting the Fkee States, added 
something to the almost intolerable burden of the 
thought — “ I am a Slave fok life.” To my bon¬ 
dage I saw no end. It was a terrible reality, and I 
shall never be able to tell how sadly that thought 
chafed my young spirit. Fortunately, or unfortu- 
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Hately, about this time in my life, I had made enough 
money to buy what was then a very popular school 
book, viz : the “ Columbian Orator.” I bought this 
addition to my library, of Mr. Knight, on Thames 
street, Fell’s Point, Baltimore, and paid him fifty 
cents for it. I was first led to buy this book, by hear¬ 
ing some little boys say that they were going to learn 
some little pieces out of it for the Exhibition. This 
volume was, indeed, a rich treasure, and every oppor* 
tunity afforded me, for a time, was spent in diligently 
perusing it. Among much other interesting matter, 
that which I had perused and reperused with unflag¬ 
ging satisfaction, was a short dialogue between a mas¬ 
ter and his slave. The slave is represented as having 
been recaptured, in a second attempt to run away ; and 
the master opens the dialogue with an upbraiding 
speech, charging the slave with ingratitude, and de¬ 
manding to know what he has to say in his own de¬ 
fense. Thus upbraided, and thus called upon to re¬ 
ply, the slave rejoins, that he knows how little any¬ 
thing that he can say will avail, seeing that he is 
completely in the hands of his owner; and.with noble 
resolution, calmly says, “I submit to my fate.” 
Touched by the slave’s answer, the master insists upon 
his further speaking, and recapitulates the many acts 
of kindness which he has performed toward the slave, 
and tells him he is permitted to speak for himself. 
Thus invited to the debate, the quondam slave made 
a spirited defense 4 of himself, and thereafter the whole 
argument, for and against slavery, was brought out. 
The master was vanquished at every turn in the argu¬ 
ment ; and seeing himself to be thus vanquished, he 
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generously and meekly emancipates the slave, with 
his best wishes for his prosperity. It is scarcely 
neccessary to say, that a dialogue, with such an origin, 
and such an ending—read when the fact of my being 
a slave was a constant burden of grief—powerfully 
affected me; and I could not help feeling that the 
day might come, when the well-directed answers made 
by the slave to the master, in this instance, would 
find their counterpart in myself. 

This, however, was not all the fanaticism which I 
found in this Columbian Orator. I met there one of 
Sheridan’s mighty speeches, on the subject of Catho¬ 
lic Emancipation, Lord Chatham’s speech on the 
American war, and speeches by the great William 
Pitt and by Fox. These were all choice documents 
to me, and I read them, over and over again, with an 
interest that was ever increasing, because it was ever 
gaining in intelligence ; for the more I read them, the 
better I understood them. The reading of these 
speeches added much to my limited stock of language, 
and enabled me to give tongue to many interesting 
thoughts, which had frequently flashed through my 
soul, and died away for want of utterance. The 
mighty power and heart-searching directness of truth, 
penetrating even the heart of a slaveholder, compel¬ 
ling him to yield up his earthly interests.to the claims 
of eternal justice, were finely illustrated in the dia¬ 
logue, just referred to ; and from the speeches of Sheri¬ 
dan, I got a bold and powerful denunciation of op¬ 
pression, and a most brilliant vindication of the rights 
of man. Here was, indeed, a noble acquisition. If 
I ever wavered under the consideration, that the Al- 
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mighty, in some way, ordained slavery, and willed 
my enslavement for his own glory, I wavered no lon¬ 
ger. I had now penetrated the secret of all slavery 
and oppression, and had ascertained their true foun¬ 
dation to be in the pride, the power and the avarice 
of man. The dialogue and the speeches were all redo¬ 
lent of the principles of liberty, and poured floods of 
light on the nature and character of slavery. With a 
book of this kind in my hand, my own human nature, 
and the facts of my experience, to help me, I was 
equal to a contest with the religious advocates of slave¬ 
ry, whether among the whites or among the colored 
people, for blindness, in this matter, is not confined 
to the former. I have met many religious colored 
people, at the south, who are under the delusion that 
God requires them to submit to slavery, and to wear 
their chains with meekness and humility. I could en¬ 
tertain no such nonsense as this; and I almost lost 
my patience when I found any colored man weak 
enough to believe such stuff. Nevertheless, the in¬ 
crease of knowledge was attended with bitter, as well 
as sweet results. The more I read, the more I was 
led to abhor and detest slavery, and my enslavers. 
“ Slaveholders,” thought I, “ are only a band of suc¬ 
cessful robbers, who left their homes and went into 
Africa for the purpose of stealing and reducing my 
people to slavery.” I loathed them as the meanest 
and the most wicked of men. As I read, behold ! the 
very discontent so graphically predicted by Master 
Hugh, had already come upon me. I was no longer 
the light-hearted, gleesome boy, full of mirth and play, 
as when I landed .first at Baltimore. Knowledge had 
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come; light had penetrated the moral dungeon where 
I dwelt; and, behold! there lay the bloody whip, for 
my back, and here was the iron chain; and my good, 
hind master , he was the author of my situation. The 
revelation haunted me, stung me, and made me 
gloomy and miserable. As I writhed under the sting 
and torment of this knowledge, I almost envied my 
fellow slaves their stupid contentment This know¬ 
ledge opened my eyes to the horrible pit, and re¬ 
vealed the teeth of the frightful dragon that was ready 
to pounce upon me, but it opened no way for my es¬ 
cape. I have often wished myself a beast, or a bird— 
anything, rather than a slave. I was wretched and 
gloomy, beyond my ability to describe. I was too 
thoughtful to be happy. It was this everlasting think¬ 
ing which distressed and tormented me; and yet there 
was no getting rid of the subject of my thoughts. All 
nature was redolent of it. Once awakened by the 
silver trump of knowledge, my spirit was roused to 
eternal wakefulness. Liberty! the inestimable birth¬ 
right of every man, had, for me, converted every ob¬ 
ject into an asserter of this great right It was heard 
in every sound, and beheld in every object. It was 
ever present, to torment me with a sense of my wretch¬ 
ed condition. The more beautiful and charming were 
the smiles of nature, the more horrible and desolate 
was my condition. I saw nothing without seeing it, 
and I heard nothing without hearing it. I do not ex¬ 
aggerate, when I say, that.it looked from every star, 
smiled in every calm, breathed in every wind, and 
moved in every storm. 

I have no doubt that my state of mind had some- 
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thing to do with the change in the treatment adopted, 
by my once kind mistress toward me. I can easily 
believe, that my leaden, downcast, and discontented 
look, was very offensive to her. Poor lady ! She did 
not know my trouble, and I dared not tell her. Could 
I have freely made her acquainted with the real state 
of my mind, and given her the reasons therefor, it 
might have been well for both of us. Her abuse of 
me fell upon me like the blows of the false prophet 
upon his ass; she did not know that an angel stood in 
the way; and—such is the relation of master and 
slave—I could not tell her. t Nature had made us 
friends ; slavery made us enemies . My interests 
were in a direction opposite to hers, and we both had 
our private thoughts and plans. She aimed to keep 
me ignorant; and I resolved to know, although know¬ 
ledge only increased my discontent. My feelings were 
not the result of any marked cruelty in the treatment 
I received ; they sprung from the consideration of my 
being a slave at all. It was slavery —not its mere m- 
cidents —that I hated. I had been cheated. I saw 
through the attempt to keep me in ignorance ; I saw 
that slaveholders would have gladly made me believe 
that they were merely acting under the authority of 
God, in making a slave of me, and in making slaves 
of others; and I treated them as robbers and deceiv¬ 
ers. The feeding and clothing me well, could not 
atone for taking my liberty from me. The smiles of 
my mistress could not remove the deep sorrow that 
dwelt in my young bosom. Indeed, these, in time, 
came only to deepen my sorrow. She had changed; 
and the reader will see that I had changed, too. We 
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were both victims to the same overshadowing evil— 
she, as mistress, I, as slave. I will not censure her 
harshly ; she cannot censure me, for she knows I speak 
but the truth, and have acted in my opposition to slave¬ 
ry, just as she herself would have acted, in a reverse 
of circumstances. 



CHAPTER XII. 

RELIGIOUS NATURE AWAKENED. 

ABOLITIONISTS SPOKEN OF—MY EAGERNESS TO KNOW WHAT THIS WORD 
MEANT-MY CONSULTATION OF THE DICTIONARY-INCENDIARY INFORMA¬ 
TION—HOW AND WHERE DERIVED—THE ENIGMA SOLVED-NATHANIEL 

TURNER’S INSURRECTION-THE CHOLERA-RELIGION-FIRST AWAKENED 

BY A METHODIST MINISTER, NAMED HANSON-MY DEAR AND GOOD OLD 

COLORED FRIEND, LAWSON-HIS CHARACTER AND OCCUPATION-HIS IN¬ 
FLUENCE OVER ME-OUR MUTUAL ATTACHMENT—THE COMFORT I DERIVED 

FROM HIS TEACHING-NEW HOPES AND ASPIRATIONS-HEAVENLY LIGHT 

AMIDST EARTHLY DARKNESS-THE TWO IRISHMEN ON THE WHARF-THEIR 

CONVERSATION-HOW I LEARNED TO WRITE-WHAT WERE MY AIMS. 

Whilst in the painful state of mind described in the 
foregoing chapter, almost regretting my very exist¬ 
ence, because doomed to a life of bondage, so goaded 
and so wretched, at times, that I was even tempted 
to destroy my own life, I was yet keenly sensitive and 
eager to know any, and every thing that transpired, 
having any relation to the subject of slavery. I 
was all ears, all eyes, whenever the words slave , slave¬ 
ry^ dropped from the lips of any white person, and the 
occasions were not unfrequent when these words be¬ 
came leading ones, in high, social debate, at our house. 
Every little while, I could overhear Master Hugh, or 
some of his company, speaking with much warmth 
and excitement about “ abolitionists Of who or 
what these were, I was totally ignorant. I found, 
however, that whatever they might be, they were most 
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cordially hated and soundly abused by slaveholders, 
of every grade. I very soon discovered, too, that 
slavery was, in some sort, under consideration, when¬ 
ever the abolitionists were alluded to. This made the 
term a very interesting one to me. If a slave, for 
instance, had made good his escape from slavery, it 
was generally alleged, that he had been persuaded 
and assisted by the abolitionists. If, also, a slave killed 
his master—as was sometimes the case—or struck 
down his overseer, or set fire to his master’s dwelling, 
or committed any violence or crime, out of the com¬ 
mon way, it was certain to be said, that such a crime 
was the legitimate fruits of the abolition movement. 
Hearing such charges often repeated, I, naturally 
enough, received the impression that abolition— 
whatever else it might be—could not be unfriendly 
to the slave, nor very friendly to the slaveholder. I 
therefore set about finding out, if possible, who and 
what the abolitionists were, and why they were so 
obnoxious to the slaveholders. The dictionary af¬ 
forded me very little help. It taught me that abo¬ 
lition was the “act of abolishing;” but it left me in 
ignorance at the very point where I most wanted in¬ 
formation—and that was, as to the thing to be abol¬ 
ished. A city newspaper, the “ Baltimore American,” 
gave me the incendiary information denied me by the 
dictionary. In its columns I found, that, on a certain 
day, a vast number of petitions and memorials had 
been presented to congress, praying for the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, and for the 
abolition of the slave trade between the states of the 
Union. This was enough. The vindictive bitterness, 
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the marked caution, the studied reserve, and the cum¬ 
brous ambiguity, practiced by our white folks, when 
allluding to this subject, was now fully explained. 
Ever, after that, when I heard the words “ abolition,” 
or “ abolition movement,” mentioned, I felt the mat¬ 
ter one of a personal concern; and I drew near to lis¬ 
ten, when I could do so, without seeming too solicit¬ 
ous and prying. There Was Hope in those words. 
Ever* and anon, too, I could see some terrible denun¬ 
ciation of slavery, in our papers—copied from abo¬ 
lition papers at the north,—and the injustice of such 
denunciation commented on. These I read with 
avidity. I had a deep satisfaction in the thought, that 
the rascality of slaveholders was not concealed from 
the eyes of the world, and that I was not alone in ab¬ 
horring the cruelty and brutality of slavery. A still 
deeper train of thought was stirred. I saw that there 
was/Iw, as well as rage , in the manner of speaking of 
the abolitionists. The latter, therefore, I was com¬ 
pelled to regard as having some power in the coun¬ 
try ; and I felt that they might, possibly, succeed in 
their designs. When I met with a slave to whom I 
deemed it safe to talk on the subject, I would impart 
to him so much of the mystery as I had been able to 
penetrate. Thus, the light of this grand movement 
broke in upon my mind, by degrees; and I must say, 
that, ignorant as I then was of the philosophy of that 
movement, I believed in it from the first—and I be¬ 
lieved in it, partly^ because I saw that it alarmed the 
consciences of slaveholders. The insurrection of Na¬ 
thaniel Turner had been quelled, but the alarm and 
terror had not subsided. The cholera was on its way, 
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and the thought was present, that God was angry with 
the white people because of their slaveholding wick¬ 
edness, and, therefore, his judgments were abroad in 
the land. It was impossible for me not to hope much 
from the abolition movement, when I saw it supported 
by the Almighty, and armed with Death ! 

Previous to my contemplation of the anti-slavery 
movement, and its probable results, my mind had 
been seriously awakened to the subject of religion. I 
was not more than thirteen years old, when I felt the 
need of God, as a father and protector. My religious 
nature was awakened by the preaching of a white 
Methodist minister, named Hanson. He thought 
that all men, great and small, bond and free, were 
sinners in the sight of God; that they were, by na¬ 
ture, rebels against His government; and that they 
must repent of their sins, and be reconciled to God, 
through Christ. I cannot say that I had a very dis¬ 
tinct notion of what was required of me; but one 
thing I knew very well—I Was wretched, and had no 
means of making myself otherwise. Moreover, I 
knew that I could pray for light. I consulted a good 
colored man, named Charles Johnson ; and, in tones 
of holy affection, he told me to pray, and what to 
pray for. I was, for weeks, a poor, broken-hearted 
mourner, traveling through the darkness and misery 
of doubts and fears. I finally found that change of 
heart which comes by “ casting all one’s care ” upon 
God, and by having faith in Jesus*Clirist, as the Re¬ 
deemer, Friend, and Savior of those who diligently 
seek Him. 

After this, I saw the world in a new light. I 
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seemed to live in a new world, surrounded by new 
objects, and to be animated by new hopes and de¬ 
sires. I loved all mankind—slaveholders not ex¬ 
cepted ; though I abhorred slavery more than ever. 
My great concern was, now, to have the world con¬ 
verted. The desire for knowledge increased, and es¬ 
pecially did I want a thorough acquaintance with the 
contents of the bible. I have gathered scattered pa¬ 
ges from this holy book, from the filthy street gutters 
of Baltimore, and washed and dried them, that in 
the moments of my leisure, I might get a word or 
two of wisdom from them. While thus religiously 
seeking knowledge, I became acquainted with a good 
old colored man, named Lawson. A more devout 
man than he, I never saw. He drove a dray for Mr. 
James Ramsey, the owner of a rope-walk on Fell’s 
Point, Baltimore. This man not only prayed three 
times a day, but he prayed as he walked through the 
streets, at his work—on his dray—everywhere. His 
life was a life of prayer, and his words, (when he 
spoke to his friends,) were about a better world. 
Uncle Lawson lived near Master Hugh’s house ; and, 
becoming deeply attached to the old man, I went of¬ 
ten with him to prayer-meeting, and spent much of 
my leisure time with him on Sunday. The old man 
could read a little, and I was a great help to him, in 
making out the hard vfords, for I was a better reader 
than he. I could teach him “ the letter ,” but he could 
teach me “ the spirit / ” and high, refreshing times we 
had together, in singing, praying and glorifying God. 
These meetings with Uncle Lawson went on for a 
long time, without the knowledge of Master Hugh or 
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my mistress. Both knew, however, that I had be¬ 
come religions, and they seemed to respect my con¬ 
scientious piety. My mistress was still a professor of 
religion, and belonged to class. Her leader was no 
less a person than the Rev. Beverly Waugh, the pre¬ 
siding elder, and now one of the bishops of the Meth¬ 
odist Episcopal church. Mr. Waugh was then sta¬ 
tioned over Wilk street church. I am careful to state 
these facts, that the reader may be able to form an 
idea of the precise influences which had to do with 
shaping and directing my mind. 

In view of the cares and anxieties incident to the 
life she was then leading, and, especially, in view of 
the separation from religious associations to which she 
was subjected, my mistress had, as I have before sta¬ 
ted, become lukewarm, and needed to be looked up 
by her leader. This brought Mr. Waugh to our house, 
and gave me an opportunity to hear him exhort and 
pray. But my chief instructor, in matters of religion, 
was Uncle Lawson. He was my spiritual father; 
and I loved him intensely, and was at his house ev¬ 
ery chance I got. 

This pleasure was not long allowed me. Master 
Hugh became averse to my going to Father Lawson’s, 
and threatened to whipjne if I ever went there again. 
I now felt myself persecuted by a wicked man; and 
I would go to Father Lawson’s*, notwithstanding the 
threat. The good old man had told me, that the 
“ Lord had a great work for me to do ; ” and I must 
prepare to do it; and that he had been shown that I 
must preach the gospel. His words made a deep im¬ 
pression on my mind, and I verily felt that some such 
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work was before me, though I could not see how I 
should ever engage in its performance. “ The good 
Lord / 5 he said, “ would bring it to pass in his own 
good time , 55 and that I must go on reading and study¬ 
ing the scriptures. The advice and the suggestions 
of Uncle Lawson, were not without their influence 
upon my character and destiny. He threw my 
thoughts into a channel from which they have never 
entirely diverged. He fanned my already intense 
love of knowledge into a flame, by assuring me that 
I was to be a useful man in the world. When I would 
say to him, “ How can these things be—and what can 
/do ? 55 his simple reply was, “ Trust in the LordT 
When I told him that “I was a slave, and a slave for 
life , 55 he said, “ the Lord can make you free, my 
dear. All things are possible with him, only have 
faith in OodP “ Ask, and it shall be given . 55 “ If 
you want liberty , 55 said the good old man, “ ask the 
Lord for it, in faith , and he will give it to you . 55 

Thus assured, and cheered on, under the inspira¬ 
tion of hope, I worked and prayed with a light heart, 
believing that my life was under the guidance of a 
wisdom higher than my own. With all other bless¬ 
ings sought at the mercy seat, I always prayed that 
God would, of His great mercy, and in His own good 
time, deliver me from my bondage. 

I went, one day, on the wharf of Mr. Waters ; and 
seeing two Irishmen unloading a large scow of stone, 
or ballast, I went on board, unasked, and helped them. 
When we had finished the work, one of the men 
came to me, aside, and asked me a number of ques¬ 
tions, and among them, if I were a slave. I told him 
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“ I was a slave, and a slave for life.” The good Irish¬ 
man gave his shoulders a shrug, and seemed deeply- 
affected by the statement. He said, “it was a pity 
so fine a little fellow as myself should be a slave for 
life.” They both had much to say about the matter, 
and expressed the deepest sympathy with me, and the 
most decided hatred of slavery. They went so far as 
to tell me that I ought to run away, and go to the 
north; that I should find friends there, and that I 
Would be as free as anybody. I, however, pretended 
not to be interested in what they said, for I feared 
they might be treacherous. White men have been 
known to encourage slaves to escape, and then—to 
get the reward—they have kidnapped them, and re¬ 
turned them to their masters. And while I mainly 
inclined to the notion that these men were honest and 
meant me no ill, I feared it might be otherwise. I 
nevertheless remembered their words and their ad¬ 
vice, and looked forward to an escape to the north, 
as a possible means of gaining the liberty for which 
my heart panted. It was not my enslavement, at the 
then present time, that most affected me ; the being a 
slave for life , was the saddest thought. I was too 
young to think of running away immediately; be¬ 
sides, I wished to learn how to write, before going, as 
I might have occasion to write my own pass. I now 
not only had the hope of freedom, but a foreshadow¬ 
ing of the means by which I might, some day, gain 
that inestimable boon. Meanwhile, I resolved to add 
to my educational attainments the art of writing. 

After this manner I began to learn to write : I was 
much in the ship yard—Master Hugh’s, and that of 
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Durgan & Bailey—and I observed that the carpen* 
ters, after hewing and getting a piece of timber ready 
for use, wrote on it the initials of the name of that 
part of the ship for which it was intended. "When, 
for instance, a piece of timber was ready for the star¬ 
board side, it was marked with a capital “ S.” A 
piece for the larboard side was marked “ L; ” lar¬ 
board forward, “ L. F.; ” larboard aft, was marked 
“ L. A.; ” starboard aft, “ S. A .; 55 and starboard for¬ 
ward “ S. F.” I soon learned these letters, and for 
what they were placed on the timbers. 

My work was now, to keep fire under the steam 
box, and to watch the ship yard while the carpenters 
had gone to dinner. This interval gave me a fine op¬ 
portunity for copying the letters named. I soon as¬ 
tonished myself with the ease with which I made the 
letters ; and the thought was soon present, “ if I can 
make four, I can make more.” But having made 
these easily, when I met boys about Bethel church, 
or any of our play-grounds, I entered the lists with 
them in the art of writing, and would make the let¬ 
ters which I had been so fortunate as to learn, and 
ask them to “beat that if they could.” With play¬ 
mates for my teachers, fences and pavements for my 
copy books, and chalk for my pen and ink, I learned 
the art of writing. I, however, afterward adopted 
various methods of improving my hand. The most 
successful, was copying the italics in Webster’s spell¬ 
ing book, until I could make them all without look¬ 
ing on the book. By this time, my little “ Master 
Tommy” had grown to be a big boy, and had written 
over a number of copy books, and brought them 
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home. They had been shown to the neighbors, had 
elicited due praise, and were now laid carefully away. 
Spending my time between the ship yard and house, 
I was as often the lone keeper of the latter as of the 
former. When my mistress left me in charge of the 
house, I had a grand time; I got Master Tommy’s 
copy books and a pen and ink, and, in the ample spa¬ 
ces between the lines, I wrote other lines, as nearly 
like his as possible. The process was a tedious one, 
and I ran the risk of getting a flogging for marring 
the highly prized copy books of the oldest son. In 
addition to these opportunities, sleeping, as I did, in 
the kitchen loft—a room seldom visited by any of the 
family,—I got a flour barrel up there, and a chair; 
and upon the head of that barrel I have written, (or 
endeavored to write,) copying from the bible and the 
Methodist hymn book, and other books which had 
accumulated on my hands, till late at night, and when 
all the family were in bed and asleep. I was sup¬ 
ported in my endeavors by renewed advice, and by 
holy promises from the good Father Lawson, with 
whom I continued to meet, and pray, and read the 
scriptures. Although Master Hugh was aware of 
my going there, I must say, for his credit, that he 
never executed his threat to whip me, for having thus, 
innocently, employed my leisure time. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE VICISSITUDES OF SLAVE LIFE. 

DEATH OF OLD MASTER^ SON RICHARD, SPEEDILY FOLLOWED BY THAT OF OLD 

MASTER-VALUATION AND DIVISION OF ALL THE*PROPERTY, INCLUDING THE 

SLAVES-MY PRESENCE REQUIRED AT HILLSBOROUGH TO BE APPRAISED AND 

ALLOTTED TO A NEW OWNER-MY SAD PROSPECTS AND GRIEF-PARTING- 

THE UTTER POWERLESSNESS OF THE SLAVES TO DECIDE THEIR OWN DES¬ 
TINY-A GENERAL DREAD OF MASTER ANDREW-HIS WICKEDNESS AND 

CRUELTY-MISS LUCRETIA MY NEW OWNER-MY RETURN TO BALTIMORE- 

JOY UNDER THE ROOF OF MASTER HUGH-DEATH OF MRS. LUCRETIA- 

MY POOR OLD GRANDMOTHER-HER SAD FATE-THE LONE COT IN TIIE 

WOODS-MASTER THOMAS AULD’S SECOND MARRIAGE-AGAIN REMOVED 

FROM MASTER HUGH’S-REASONS FOR REGRETTING THE CHANGE—A PLAN 

OF ESCAPE ENTERTAINED. 

I must now ask the reader to go with me a little back 
in point of time, in my humble story, and to notice 
another circumstance that entered into my slavery 
experience, and which, doubtless, has had a share in 
deepening my horror of slavery, and increasing my 
hostility toward those men and measures that practi¬ 
cally uphold the “slave system. „ 

It has already been observed, that though I was, 
after my removal from Col. Lloyd’s plantation, in 
form the slave of Master Hugh, I was, in faet , and 
in law , the slave of my old master, Capt. Anthony. 
Very well. 

In a very short time after I went to Baltimore, my 
old master’s youngest son, Richard, died; and, in 
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three years and six months after his death, my old 
master himself died, leaving only his son, Andrew, 
and his daughter, Lncretia, to share his estate. The 
old man died while on a visit to his daughter, in 
Hillsborough, where Capt. Auld and Mrs. Lucretia 
now lived. The former, having given up the com¬ 
mand of Col. Lloyd’s sloop, was now keeping a store 
in that town. 

Cut off, thus unexpectedly, Capt. Anthony died in¬ 
testate ; and his property must now be equally divi¬ 
ded between his two children, Andrew and Lucretia. 

The valuation and the division of slaves, among 
contending heirs, is an important incident in slave 
life. The character and tendencies of the heirs, are 
generally well understood among the slaves who are 
to be divided, and all have their aversions and pref¬ 
erences. But, neither their aversions nor their pref¬ 
erences avail them anything. 

On the death of old master, I was immediately sent 
for, to be valued and divided with the other property. 
Personally, my concern was, mainly, about my pos¬ 
sible removal from the home of Master Hugh, which, 
after that of my grandmother, was the most endeared 
to me. But, the whole thing, as a feature of slavery, 
shocked me. It furnished me a new insight into the 
unnatural power to which I was subjected. My de¬ 
testation of slavery, already great, rose with this new 
conception of its enormity. 

That was a sad day for me, a sad day for little Tom¬ 
my, and a sad day for my dear Baltimore mistress and 
teacher, when I left for the Eastern Shore, to be val¬ 
ued and divided. We, all three, wept bitterly that 
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day; for we might be parting, and we feared we were 
parting, forever. No one could tell among which pile 
of chattels I should be flung. Thus early, I got a fore¬ 
taste of that painful uncertainty which slavery brings 
to the ordinary lot of mortals. Sickness, adversity 
and death may interfere with the plans and purposes 
of all; but the slave has the added danger of changing 
homes, changing hands, -and of having separations 
unknown to other men. Then, too, there was the in- 
tensified degradation of the spectacle. What an as¬ 
semblage ! Men and women, young and old, mar¬ 
ried and single; moral and intellectual beings, in open 
contempt of their humanity, leveled at a blow with 
horses, sheep, horned cattle and swine! Horses and 
men—cattle and women—pigs and children—all hold¬ 
ing the same rank in the scale of social existence; 
and all subjected to the same narrow inspection, to 
ascertain their value in gold and silver—4he only 
standard of worth applied by slaveholders to Slaves! 
How vividly, at that moment, did the brutalizing 
power of slavery flash before me! Personality swal¬ 
lowed up in the sordid idea of property ! Manhood 
lost in chattelhood !_J 

After the valuation, then came the division. This 
was an hour of high excitement and distressing anxi¬ 
ety. Our destiny was now to be fixed for life , and 
we had no more voice in the decision of the question, 
than the oxen and cows that stood chewing at the hay¬ 
mow. One word from the appraisers, against all pref¬ 
erences or prayers, was enough to sunder all the ties 
of friendship and affection, and even to separate hus¬ 
bands and wives, parents and children/ We were all 
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appalled before that power, which, to human seem¬ 
ing, could bless or blast us in a moment. Added to 
the dread of separation, most painful to the majority 
of the slaves, we all had a decided horror of the 
thought of falling into the hands of Master Andrew. 
He was distinguished for cruelty and intemperance. 

Slaves generally dread to fall into the hands of 
drunken owners. Master Andrew was almost a con¬ 
firmed sot, and had already, by his reckless misman¬ 
agement and profligate dissipation, wasted a large 
portion of old master’s property. To fall into his 
hands, was, therefore, considered merely as the first 
step toward being sold away to the far south. He 
would spend his fortune in a few years, and his farms 
and slaves would be sold, we thought, at public out¬ 
cry ; and we should be hurried away to the cotton 
fields, and rice swamps, of the sunny south. This 
was the cause of deep consternation. 

The people of the north, and free people generally, 
I think, have less attachment to the places where they 
are born and brought up, than have the slaves. Their 
freedom to go and come, to be here and there, as they 
list, prevents any extravagant attachment to any one 
particular place, in their case. On the other hand, 
the slave is a fixture; he has no choice, no goal, no 
destination; but is pegged down to a single spot, and 
must take root here, or nowhere. The idea of remo¬ 
val elsewhere, comes, generally, in the shape of a 
threat, and in punishment of crime. It is, therefore, 
attended with fear and dread. A slave seldom thinks 
of bettering his condition by being sold, and hence 
he looks upon separation from his native place, with 
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none of the enthusiasm which animates the bosoms 
of young freemen, when they contemplate a life in 
the far west, or in some distant country where they 
intend to rise to wealth and distinction. Nor can those 
from whom they separate, give them up with that 
cheerfulness with which friends and relations yield 
each other up, when they feel that it is for the good 
of the departing one that he is removed from his na¬ 
tive place. Then, too, there is correspondence, and 
there is, at least, the hope of reunion, because reunion 
is jpossible. But, with the slave, all these mitigating 
circumstances are wanting. There is no improvement 
in his condition probable ,—no correspondence possible, 
—no reunion attainable. His going out into the 
world, is like a living man going into the tomb, who, 
with open eyes, sees himself buried out of sight and 
hearing of wife, children and friends of kindred tie. 

In contemplating the likelihoods and possibilities 
of our circumstances, I probably suffered more than 
most of my fellow servants. I had known what it 
was to experience kind, and even tender treatment; 
they had known nothing of the sort. Life, to them, 
had been rough and thorny, as well as dark. They 
had—most of them—lived on my old master’s farm in 
Tuckahoe, and had felt the reign of Mr. Plummer’s 
rule. The overseer had written his character on the 
living parchment of most of their backs, and left them 
callous; my back (thanks to my early removal from 
the plantation to Baltimore,) was yet tender. I had 
left a kind mistress at Baltimore, who was almost a 
mother to me. She was in tears when we parted, and 
the probabilities of ever seeing her again, trembling 
H* 12 
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in the balance as they did, could not be viewed with¬ 
out alarm and agony. The thought of leaving that 
kind mistress forever, and, worse still, of being the 
slave of Andrew Anthony—a man who, but a few 
days before the division of the property, had, in my 
presence, seized my brother Perry by the throat, 
dashed him on the ground, and with the heel of his 
boot stamped him on the head, until the blood gushed 
from his nose and ears—was terrible! This fiendish 
proceeding had no better apology than the fact, that 
Perry had gone to play, when Master Andrew wanted 
him for some trifling service. This cruelty, too, was 
of a piece with his general character. After inflict¬ 
ing his heavy blows on my brother, on observing me 
looking at him with intense astonishment, he said, 
“ That is the way I will serve you, one of these days; ” 
meaning, no doubt, when I should come into his pos¬ 
session. This threat, the reader may well suppose, 
was not very tranquilizing to my feelings. I could 
see that he really thirsted to get hold of me. But I 
was there only for a few days. I had not received 
any orders, and had violated none, and there was, 
therefore, no excuse for flogging me. 

At last, the anxiety and suspense were ended; and 
they ended, thanks to a kind Providence, in accord¬ 
ance with my wishes. I fell to the portion of Mrs. 
Lucretia—the dear lady who bound up my head, when 
the savage Aunt Eaty was adding to my sufferings 
her bitterest maledictions. 

Oapt. Thomas Auld and Mrs. Lucretia at once de¬ 
cided on my return to Baltimore. They knew how 
sincerely and warmly Mrs. Hugh Auld was attached 
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to me, and how delighted Mr. Hugh’s son would be 
to have me back ; and, withal, having no immediate 
use for one so young, they willingly let me off to 
Baltimore. 

I need not stop here to narrate my joy on returning 
to Baltimore, nor that of little Tommy; nor the tearful 
joy of his mother; nor the evident satisfaction of 
Master Hugh. I was just one month absent from 
Baltimore, before the matter was decided; and the 
time really seemed full six months. 

One trouble over, and on comes another. The 
slave’s life is full of uncertainty. I had returned to 
Baltimore but a short time, when the tidings reached 
me, that my kind friend, Mrs. Lucretia, who was only 
second in my regard to Mrs. Hugh Auld, was dead, 
leaving her husband and only one child—a daughter, 
named Amanda. 

Shortly after the death of Mrs. Lucretia, strange to 
say, Master Andrew died, leaving his wife and one 
child. Thus, the whole family of Anthonys was 
swept away; only two children remained. All this 
happened within five years of my leaving Col. Lloyd’s. 

No alteration took place in the condition of the 
slaves, in consequence of these deaths, yet I could not 
help feeling less secure, after the death of my friend, 
Mrs. Lucretia, than I had done during her life. While 
she lived, I felt that I had a strong friend to plead for 
me in any emergency. Ten years ago, while speak¬ 
ing of the state of things ip. our family, after the 
events just named, I used this language: 

“Now all the property of my old .master, slaves included, 
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was in the hands of strangers—strangers who had nothing-fo 
do in accumulating it. Not a slave was left free. All re¬ 
mained slaves, from the youngest to the oldest. If any one 
thing in my experience, more than another, served to deepen 
my conviction of the infernal character of slavery, and to fill 
me with unutterable loathing of slaveholders, it was their base 
ingratitude to my poor old grandmother. She had served my 
old master faithfully from youth to old age. She had been, 
the source of all his wealth; she had peopled his plantation 
with slaves; she had become a great-grandmother in his ser¬ 
vice. She had rocked him in infancy, attended him in child¬ 
hood, served him through life, and at his death wiped from his 
icy brow the cold death-sweat, and closed his eyes forever. She 
was nevertheless left a slave—a slave for life—a slave in the 
hands of strangers; and in their hands she saw her children, 
her grandchildren, and her great-grandchildren, divided, like so 
many sheep, without being gratified with the small privilege 
of a single word, as to their or her own destiny. And, to cap 
the climax of their base ingratitude and fiendish barbarity, my 
grandmother, who was now very old, having outlived my old 
master and all his children, having seen the beginning and end 
of all of them, and her present owners finding she was of but 
little value, her frame already racked with the pains of old 
age, and complete helplessness fast stealing over her once ac¬ 
tive limbs, they took her to the woods, built her a little hut, 
put up a little mud-chimney, and then made her welcome to 
the privilege of supporting herself there in perfect loneliness; 
thus virtually turning her out to die ! If my poor old grand¬ 
mother now lives, she lives to suffer in utter loneliness; she 
lives to remember and mourn over the loss of children, the 
loss of grandchildren, and the loss of great-grandchildren. They 
are, in the language of the slave’s poet, Whittier,— 
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* Gone, gone, sold and gone, 

To the rice swamp dank and lone, 

Where the slave-whip ceaseless swings, 

Where the noisome insect stings, 

Where the fever-demon strews 
Poison with the falling dews, 

Where the sickly sunbeams glare 
Through the hot and misty air:— 

Gone, gone, sold and gone 
To the rice swamp dank and lone, 

From Virginia hills and waters—- 
Woe is me, my stolen daughters 1 * 

“The hearth is desolate. The children, the unconscious 
children, who once sang and danced in her presence, are gone. 
She gropes her way, in the darkness of age, for a drink of 
water. Instead of the voices of her children, she hears by day 
the moans of the dove, and by night the screams of the hideous 
owl. All is gloom. The grave is at the door. And now, 
when weighed down by the pains and aches of old age, when 
the head inclines to the feet, when the beginning and ending 
of human existence meet, and helpless infancy and painful old 
age combine together—at this time, this most needful time, 
the time for the exercise of that tenderness and affection which 
children only can exercise toward a declining parent—my 
poor old grandmother, the devoted mother of twelve children, 
is left all alone, in yonder little hut, before a few dim embers.” 

Two years after the death of Mrs. Lucretia, Master 
Thomas married his second wife. Her name was 
Rowena Hamilton, the eldest daughter of Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Hamilton, a rich slaveholder on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, who lived about five miles from 
St. Michael’s, the then place of my master’s residence. 
Not long after his marriage, Master Thomas had a 
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misunderstanding with Master Hugh, and, as a means 
of punishing his brother, he ordered him to send me 
home. 

As the ground of misunderstanding will serve to 
illustrate the character of southern chivalry, and hu¬ 
manity, I will relate it. 

Among the children of my Aunt Milly, was a daugh¬ 
ter, named Henny. When quite a child, Henny had 
fallen into the fire, and had burnt her hands so bad 
that they were of very little use to her. Her fingers 
were drawn almost into the palms of her hands. She 
could make out to do something, but she was consid¬ 
ered hardly worth the having—of little more value 
than a horse with a broken leg. This unprofitable 
piece of human property, ill shapen, and disfigured, 
Capt. Auld sent off to Baltimore, making his brother 
Hugh welcome to her services. 

After giving poor Henny a fair trial, Master Hugh 
and his wife came to*the conclusion, that they had no 
use for the crippled servant, and they sent her back to 
Master Thomas. This, the latter took as an act of 
ingratitude, on the part of his brother; and, as a mark 
of his displeasure, he required him to send me imme¬ 
diately to St. Michael’s, saying, if he cannot keep 
“Hen” he shall not have “Fred” 

Here was another shock to my nerves, another 
breaking up of my plans, and another severance of 
my religious and social alliances. I was now a big 
boy. I had become quite useful to several young 
colored men, who had made me their teacher. I had 
taught some of them to read, and was accustomed to 
spend many of my leisure hours with them. Our at- 
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tachment was strong, and I greatly dreaded the sep¬ 
aration. But regrets, especially in a slave, are una¬ 
vailing. I was only a slave; my wishes were no¬ 
thing, and my happiness was the sport of my masters. 

My regrets at now leaving Baltimore, were not for 
the same reasons as when I before left that city, to be 
valued and handed over to my proper owner. My 
home was not now the pleasant place it had formerly 
been. A change had taken place, both in Master 
Hugh, and in his once pious and affectionate wife. 
The influence of brandy and bad company on him, 
and the influence of slavery and social isolation upon 
her, had wrought disastrously upon the characters of 
both. Thomas was no longer “ little Tommy,” but 
was a big boy, and had learned to assume the airs of 
his class toward me. My condition, therefore, in the 
house of Master Hugh, was not, by any means, so 
comfortable as in former years. My attachments 
were now outside of our family. They were felt to 
those to whom I imparted instruction, and to those 
little white boys from whom I received instruction. 
There, too, was my dear old father, the pious Law- 
son, who was, in Christian graces, the very counter¬ 
part of “ Uncle” Tom. The resemblance is so perfect, 
that he might have been the original of Mrs. Stowe’s 
Christian hero. The thought of leaving these dear 
friends, greatly troubled me, for I was going without 
the hope of ever returning to Baltimore again; the 
feud between Master Hugh and his brother being bit¬ 
ter and irreconcilable, or, at least, supposed to be so. 

In addition to thoughts of friends from whom I was 
parting, as I supposed, forever , I had the grief of 
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neglected chances of escape to brood over. I had 
put off running away, until now I was to be placed 
where the opportunities for escaping were much fewer 
than in a large city like Baltimore. 

On my way from Baltimore to St. Michael’s, down 
the Chesapeake bay, our sloop—the Amanda—was 
passed by the steamers plying between that city and 
Philadelphia, and I watched the course of those steam¬ 
ers, and, while going to St. Michael’s, I formed a plan 
to escape from slavery; of which plan, and matters 
connected therewith the kind reader shall learn more 
hereafter. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

EXPERIENCE IN ST. MICHAEL’S. 

THE VILLAGE—ITS INHABITANTS-THEIR OCCUPATION AND LOW PROPENSI 

TIES-CAPTAIN THOMAS AULD-HIS CHARACTER-HIS SECOND WIFE, 

ROWENA-WELL MATCHED-SUFFERINGS FROM HUNGER—OBLIGED TO 

TAKE FOOD-MODE OF ARGUMENT IN VINDICATION THEREOF-NO MORAL 

CODE OF FREE SOCIETY CAN APPLY TO SLAVE SOCIETY-SOUTHERN CAMP 

MEETING-WHAT MASTER THOMAS DID THERE-HOPES-SUSPICIONS ABOUT 

HIS CONVERSION-THE RESULT-FAITH AND WORKS ENTIRELY AT VARI¬ 
ANCE—HIS RISE AND PROGRESS IN THE CHURCH—POOR COUSIN “HENNY”- 

HIS TREATMENT OF HER—THE METHODIST PREACHERS-THEIR UTTER DIS¬ 
REGARD OF US—ONE EXCELLENT EXCEPTION-REV. GEORGE COOKMAN- 

SABBATH SCHOOL—HOW BROKEN UP AND BY WHOM-A FUNERAL PALL 

CAST OVER ALL MY PROSPECTS—COVEY THE NEGRO-BREAKER. 

St. Michael’s, the .village in which was now my 
new home, compared favorably with villages in slave 
states, generally. There were a few comfortable 
dwellings in it, but the place, as a whole, wore a dull, 
slovenly, enterprise-forsaken aspect. The mass of the 
buildings were of wood ; they had never enjoyed the 
artificial adornment of paint, and time and storms had 
worn off the bright color of the wood, leaving them al¬ 
most as black as buildings charred by a conflagration. 

St. Michael’s had, in former years, (previous to 1833, 
for that was the year I went to reside there,) enjoyed 
some reputation as a ship building community, but 
that business had almost entirely given place to oys¬ 
ter fishing, for the Baltimore and Philadelphia mar¬ 
kets—a course of life highly unfavorable to morals, 
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industry, and manners. Miles river was broad, and 
its oyster fishing grounds were extensive; and the 
fishermen were out, often, all day, and a part of the 
night, during autumn, winter and spring. This ex¬ 
posure was an excuse for carrying with them, in con¬ 
siderable quantities, spirituous liquors, the then sup¬ 
posed best antidote for cold. Each canoe was sup¬ 
plied with its jug of rum; and tippling, among this 
class of the citizens of St. Michael’s, became general. 
This drinking habit, in an ignorant population, fos¬ 
tered coarseness, vulgarity and an indolent disregard 
for the social improvement of the place, so that it was 
admitted, by the few sober, thinking people who re¬ 
mained there, that St. Michael’s had become a very 
unsaintly , as well as an unsightly place, before I went 
there to reside. 

I left Baltimore, for St. Michael’s in the month of 
March, 1833. I know the year, because it was the 
one succeeding the first cholera in Baltimore, and was 
the year, also, of that strange phenomenon, when the 
heavens seemed about to part with its starry train. I 
witnessed this gorgeous spectacle, and was awe-struck. 
The air seemed filled with bright, descending messen¬ 
gers from the sky. It was about daybreak when I saw 
this sublime scene. I was not without the suggestion, at 
the moment, that it might be the harbinger of the com¬ 
ing of the Son of Man; and, in my then state of mind, 
I was prepared to hail Him as my friend and deliverer. 
I had read, that the (6 stars shall fall from heaven 
and they were now falling. I was suffering much in 
my mind. It did seem that every time the young ten¬ 
drils of my atiection became attached, they were rude- 
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ly broken by some unnatural outside power; and I 
was beginning to look away to heaven for the rest de¬ 
nied me on earth. 

But, to my story. It was now more than seven 
years since I had lived with Master Thomas Auld, in 
the family of my old master, on Col. Lloyd’s planta¬ 
tion. We were almost entire strangers to each other; 
for, when I knew him at the house of my old master, it 
was not as a master , but simply as “ Captain Auld,” 
who had married old master’s daughter. All my les¬ 
sons concerning his temper and disposition, and the 
best methods of pleasing him, were yet to be learnt. 
Slaveholders, however, are not very ceremonious in 
approaching a slave; and my ignorance of the new 
material in the shape of a master was but transient. 
Nor was my new mistress long in making known her 
animus. She was not a “ Miss Lucretia,” traces of 
whom I yet remembered, and the more especially, as 
I saw them shining in the face of little Amanda, her 
daughter, now living under a step-mother’s govern¬ 
ment. I had not forgotten the soft hand, guided by a 
tender heart, that bound up with healing balsam the 
gash made in my head by Ike, the son of Abel. 
Thomas and Rowena, I found to be a well-matched 
pair. He was stingy, and she was cruel; and—what 
was quite natural in such cases—she possessed the 
ability to make him as cruel as herself, while she could 
easily descend to the level of his meanness. In the 
house of Master Thomas, I was made—for the first 
time in seven years—to feel the pinchings of hunger, 
and this was not very easy to bear. 

For, in all the changes of Master Hugh’s family, 
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there was no change in the bountifulness with which 
they supplied me with food. Not to give a slave 
enough to eat, is meanness intensified, and it is so recog¬ 
nized among slaveholders generally, in Maryland. The 
rule is, no matter how coarse the food, only let there be 
enough of it. This is the theory, and—in the part of 
Maryland I came from—the general practice accords 
with this theory. Lloyd’s plantation was an exception, 
as was, also, the house of Master Thomas Auld. 

All know the lightness of Indian corn-meal, as an 
article of food, and can easily judge from the follow¬ 
ing facts whether the statements I have made of the 
stinginess of Master Thomas, are borne out. There 
were four slaves of us in the kitchen, and four whites 
in the great house—Thomas Auld, Mrs. Auld, Hada- 
way Auld, (brother of Thomas Auld,) and little 
Amanda. The names of the slaves in the kitchen, 
were Eliza, my sister; Priscilla, my aunt; Henny, my 
cousin ; and myself. There were eight persons in the 
family. There was, each week, one half bushel of 
corn-meal brought from the mill; and in the kitchen, 
corn-meal was almost our exclusive food, for very lit¬ 
tle else was allowed us. Out of this half bushel of 
corn-meal, the family in the great house had a small 
loaf every morning; thus leaving us, in the kitchen, 
with not quite a half a peck of meal per week, apiece. 
This allowance was less than half the allowance of 
food on Lloyd’s plantation. It was not enough to sub¬ 
sist upon; and we were, therefore, reduced to the 
wretched necessity of living at the. expense of our 
neighbors. ¥e were compelled either to beg, or to 
steal, and we did both. I frankly confess, that while 
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I hated everything like stealing, as such , I neverthe¬ 
less did not hesitate to take food, when I was hungry, 
wherever I could find it. Nor was this practice the 
mere result of an unreasoning instinct; it was, in my 
case, the result of a clear apprehension of the claims 
of morality. I weighed and considered the matter 
closely, before I ventured to satisfy my hunger by 
such means. Considering that my labor and person 
were the property of Master Thomas, and that I was 
by him deprived of the necessaries of life—necessa¬ 
ries obtained by my own labor—it was easy to de¬ 
duce the right to supply myself with what was my 
own. It was simply appropriating what was my own 
to the use of my master, since the health and strength 
derived from such food were exerted in his service. 
cjf To be sure, this was stealing, according to the law and 
gospel I heard from St. Michael’s pulpit; but I had 
already begun to attach less importance to what 
dropped from that quarter, on that point, while, as 
yet, I retained my reverence for religion. It was not 
always convenient to steal from master, and the same 
reason why I might, innocently, steal from him, did 
not seem to justify me in stealing from others. In 
the case of my master, it was only a question of re¬ 
moval —the. taking his meat out of one tub, and put¬ 
ting it into another; the ownership of the meat was 
not affected by the transaction. At first, he owned 
it in the tub , and last, he owned it in m^. His meat 
house was not always open. There was a strict watch 
kept on that point, and the key was on a large bunch 
in Eowena’s pocket. A great many times have we, 
poor creatures, been severely pinched with hunger, 
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when meat and bread have been moulding under the 
lock, while the key was in the pocket of our mistress. 
This had been so when she knew we were nearly half 
starved; and yet, that mistress, with saintly air, would 
kneel with her husband, and pray each morning that 
a merciful Grod would bless them in basket and in 
store, and save them, at last, in his kingdom. But I 
proceed with the argument. 

It was necessary that the right to steal from others 
should be established ; and this could only rest upon 
a wider range of generalization than that which sup¬ 
posed the right to steal from my master. 

It was sometime before I arrived at this clear right. 
The reader will get some idea of my train of reason¬ 
ing, by a brief statement of the case. “ I am,” 
thought I, “not only the slave of Master Thomas, but 
I am the slave of society at large. Society at large 
has bound itself, in form and in fact, to assist Mas¬ 
ter Thomas in robbing me of my rightful liberty, 
and of the just reward of my labor; therefore, 
whatever rights I have against Master Thomas, I 
have, equally, against those confederated with him 
in robbing me of liberty. As society has marked Ine 
out as privileged plunder, on the principle of self- 
preservation I am justified in plundering in turn. 
Since each slave belongs to all; all must, therefore, be¬ 
long to each. 35 

I shall here make a profession of faith which may 
shock some, offend others, and be dissented from by 
all. It is this : Within the bounds of his just earn¬ 
ings, I hold that the slave is fully justified in helping 
himself to thfe gold cmd silver , and the hest apparel of 
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his master , or that of any other slaveholder ; and that 
such taking is not stealing in any just sense of that word. 

The morality of free society can have no applica¬ 
tion to slave society. Slaveholders have made it al¬ 
most impossible for the slave to commit any crime, 
known either to the laws of God or to the laws of man. 
If he steals, he takes his own; if he kills his master, 
he imitates only the heroes of the revolution. Slave¬ 
holders I hold to be individually and collectively re¬ 
sponsible for all the evils which grow out of the hor¬ 
rid relation, and I believe they will be so held at the 
judgment, in the sight of a just God. Make a man a 
slave, and you rob him of moral responsibility. Free¬ 
dom of choice is the essence of all accountability. 
But my kind readers are, probably, less concerned 
about my opinions, than about that which more nearly 
touches my personal experience ; albeit, my opinions 
have, in some sort, been formed by that experience. 

Bad as slaveholders are, I have seldom met with 
one so entirely destitute of every element of charac¬ 
ter capable of inspiring respect, as was my present 
master, Capt. Thomas Auld. 

When I lived with him, I thought him incapahle 
of a noble action. The leading trait in his character 
was intense selfishness. I think he was fully aware 
of this fact himself, and often tried to conceal 
it. Capt. Auld was not a lorn slaveholder—not a 
birthright member of the slaveholding oligarchy. 
He was only a slaveholder by marriage-right ; and, 
of all slaveholders, these latter are, by far, the most 
exacting. There was in him all the love of domina¬ 
tion, the pride of mastery, and the swagger of author- 
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ity, but his rule lacked the vital element of consist¬ 
ency. He could be cruel; but his methods of show¬ 
ing it were cowardly, and evinced his meanness rather 
than his spirit. His commands were strong, his en¬ 
forcement weak. 

Slaves are not insensible to the whole-souled char¬ 
acteristics of a generous, dashing slaveholder, who is 
fearless of consequences; and they prefer a master 
of this bold and daring kind—even with the risk of 
being shot down for impudence—to the fretful, little 
soul, who never uses the lash but at the suggestion 
of a love of gain. 

Slaves, too, readily distinguish between the birth¬ 
right bearing of the original slaveholder and the as¬ 
sumed. attitudes of the accidental slaveholder; and 
while they cannot respect either, they certainly des¬ 
pise the latter more than the former. 

The luxury of having slaves wait upon him was 
something new to Master Thomas; and for it he was 
wholly unprepared. He was a slaveholder, without 
the ability to hold or manage his slaves. We seldom 
called him “ master , 57 but generally addressed him by 
his “bay craft 75 title—“ Capt. Auld .” It is easy to 
see that such conduct might do much to make him 
appear awkward, and, consequently, fretful. His 
wife was especially solicitous to have us call her hus¬ 
band “ master . 75 Is your master at the store ? 57 — 
“ Where is your master?” —“Go and tell your mas¬ 
ter” — “I will make your master acquainted with 
your conduct 55 — she would say ; but we were inapt 
scholars. Especially were I and my sister Eliza in¬ 
apt in this particular. Aunt Priscilla was less stub- 
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born and defiant in her spirit than Eliza and myself; 
and, I think, her road was less rough than ours. 

In the month of August, 1833, when I had almost 
become desperate under the treatment of Master 
Thomas, and when I entertained more strongly than 
ever the oft-repeated determination to run away, a 
circumstance occurred which seemed to promise 
brighter and better days for us all. At a Methodist 
camp-meeting, held in the Bay Side, (a famous place 
for camp-meetings,) about eight miles from St. Mi¬ 
chael’s, Master Thomas came out with a profession 
of religion. He had long been an object of interest 
to the church, and to the ministers, as I had seen by 
the repeated visits and lengthy exhortations of the 
latter. He was a fish quite worth catching, for he 
had money and standing. In the community of St. 
Michael’s he was equal to the best citizen. He was 
strictly temperate; perhaps, from principle, but most 
likely, from interest. There was very little to do for 
him, to give him the appearance of piety, and to make 
him a pillar in the church. ‘Well, the camp-meeting 
continued a week ; people gathered from all parts of 
the county, and two steamboat loads came from Bal¬ 
timore. The ground was happily chosen; seats were 
arranged; a stand erected; a rude altar fenced in, 
fronting the preachers’ stand, with straw in it for the 
accommodation of mourners. This latter would hold 
at least one hundred persons. In front, and on the 
sides of the preachers’ stand, and outside the long 
rows of seats, rose the first class of stately tents, each 
vieing with the other in strength, neatness, and capa¬ 
city for accommodating its inmates. Behind tijia 
I 13 
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first circle of tents was another, less imposing, which 
reached round the camp-ground to the speakers 5 
stand. Outside this second class of tents were cov¬ 
ered wagons, ox carts, and vehicles of every shape 
and size. These served as tents to their owners. Out¬ 
side of these, huge fires were burning, in all direc¬ 
tions, where roasting, and boiling, and frying, were 
going on, for the benefit of those who were attending 
to their own spiritual welfare within the circle. Be¬ 
hind the preachers’ stand, a narrow space was 
marked out for the use of the colored people. There 
were no seats provided for this class of persons ; the 
preachers addressed them, “ over the left” if they ad¬ 
dressed them at all. After the preaching was over, 
at every service, an invitation was given to mourners 
to come into the pen ; and, in some cases, ministers 
went out to persuade men and women to come in. 
By one of these ministers, Master Thomas Auld was 
persuaded to go inside the pen. I was deeply inter¬ 
ested in that matter, and followed; and, though col¬ 
ored people were not allowed either in the pen or in 
front of the preachers’ stand, I ventured to take my 
stand at a sort of half-way place between the blacks 
and whites, where I could distinctly see the move¬ 
ments of mourners, and especially the progress of 
Master Thomas. 

u If he has got religion,” thought I, “ he will eman¬ 
cipate his slaves; and if he should not do so much as 
this, he will, at any rate, behave toward us more 
kindly, and feed us more generously than he has 
heretofore done.” Appealing to my own religious 
experience, and judging my master by what was 
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true in my own case, I could not regard him as 
soundly converted, unless some such good results fol¬ 
lowed his profession of religion. 

But in my expectations I was doubly disappointed; 
Master Thomas was Master Thomas still. The fruits 
of his righteousness were to show themselves in no 
such way as I had anticipated. His conversion was 
not to change his relation toward men—at any rate 
not toward black men — but toward God. My 
faith, I confess, was not great. There was something 
in his appearance that, in my mind, cast a doubt over 
his conversion. Standing where I did, I could see 
his every movement. I watched very narrowly while 
he remained in the little pen; and although I saw 
that his face was extremely red, and his hah* dishev¬ 
eled, and though I heard him groan, and saw a stray 
tear halting on his cheek, as if inquiring “ which way 
shall I go ? ”—I could not wholly confide in the gen¬ 
uineness of his coversion. The hesitating behavior 
of that tear-drop, and its loneliness, distressed me, and 
cast a doubt upon the whole transaction, of which it 
was a part. But people said, “ Capt. Auld had come 
through ,” and it was for me to hope for the best. I 
was bound to do this, in charity, for I, too, was reli¬ 
gious, and had been in the church full three years, 
although now I was not more than sixteen years old. 
Slaveholders may, sometimes, have confidence in the 
piety of some of their slaves; but the slaves seldom 
have confidence in the piety of their masters. u lie 
cant go to heaven with our blood in his skirts a 
settled point in the creed of every slave; rising su¬ 
perior to all teaching to the contrary, and standing 
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forever as *a fixed fact. The highest evidence the 
slaveholder can give the slave of his acceptance'with 
God, is the emancipation of his slaves. This is proof 
that he is willing to give tip all to God, and for the 
sake of God. Not to do this, was, in my estimation, 
and in the opinion of all the slaves, an evidence of 
half-heartedness, and wholly inconsistent with the 
idea of genuine conversion. I had read, also, some¬ 
where in the Methodist Discipline, the following 
question and answer: 

“ Question . What shall be done for the extirpation 
of slavery ? 

“ Answer. We declare that we are as much as ever 
convinced of the great evil of slavery; therefore, 
no slaveholder shall be eligible to any official station 
in our church.” # 

These words sounded in my ears for a long time, 
and encouraged me to hope. But, as I have before 
said, I was doomed to disappointment. Master 
Thomas seemed to be aware of my hopes and ex¬ 
pectations concerning him. I have thought, before 
now, that he looked at me in answer to niy glances, 
as much as to say, “ I will teach you, young man, 
that, though I have parted with my sins, I have not 
parted with my sense. I shall hold my slaves, and 
go to heaven too.” 

Possibly, to convince us that we must not presume 
too much upon his recent conversion, he became 
rather more rigid and stringent in his exactions. 
Thefe always was a scarcity of good nature about 
the man ; but now his whole countenance w r as 
soured over with the seemings of piety. His reli- 
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gion, therefore, neither made him emancipate his 
slaves, nor caused him to treat them with greater hu¬ 
manity. Ifjceligion had any effect^n his character 
at all, it made him more cruel and hateful in all his 
ways. The natural wickedness of his heart had not 
been removed, but only reenforced, by the profession 
of religion. Do I judge him harshly? God forbid. 
Facts are facts. Capt. Auld made the greatest pro¬ 
fession of piety. His house was, literally, a house of 
prayer. In the morning, and in the evening, loud 
prayers and hymns were heard there, in which both 
himself and his wife joined; yet, no more meal was 
brought from the mill, no more attention was paid to 
the moral welfare of the kitchen; and nothing was 
done to make us feel that the heart of Master Thomas 
was one whit better than it was before he went into 
the little pen, opposite to the preachers 5 stand, on 
the camp ground. 

Our hopes (founded on the discipline) soon vanished; 
for the authorities let him into the church at once , 
and before he was out of his term of probation , I 
heard of his leading class ! He distinguished himself 
greatly among the brethren, and was soon an exhorter. 
His progress was almost as rapid as the growth of the 
fabled vine of Jack’s bean. No man was more active 
than he, in revivals. He would go many miles to 
assist in carrying them on, and in getting outsiders 
interested in religion. His house being one of tho 
holiest, if not the happiest in St. Michael’s, became 
the “ preachers’ home.” These preachers evidently 
liked to share Master Thomas’s hospitality; for while 
Jie starved us, he stuffed them. Three or four of these 
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ambassadors of the gospel—according to slavery- 
have been there at a time; all living on the fat of • 
the land, while l^e, in the kitchen, were nearly starv¬ 
ing. Not often did we get a smile of recognition from 
these holy men. They seemed almost as unconcerned 
about our getting to heaven, as they were about our 
getting out of slavery. To this general charge there 
was one exception—the Rev. George Cookmajst. Un¬ 
like Rev. Messrs. Storks, Ewry, Hickey, Humphrey 
and Cooper, (all whom were on the St. Michael’s cir¬ 
cuit,) he kindly took an interest in our temporal and 
spiritual welfare. Our souls and our bodies were all 
alike sacred in his sight; and he really had a good 
deal of genuine anti-slavery feeling mingled with his 
colonization ideas. There was not a slave in our 
neighborhood that did not love, and almost venerate, 
Mr. Cookman. It was pretty generally believed that 
he had been chiefly instrumental in bringing one of 
the largest slaveholders—Mr. Samuel Harrison—in 
that neighborhood, to emancipate all his slaves, and, 
indeed, the general impression was, that Mr. Cook- 
man had labored faithfully with slaveholders, when¬ 
ever he met them, to induce them to emancipate their 
bondmen, and that he did this as a religious duty. 
When this good man was at our house, we were all 
sure to be called in to prayers in the morning; and he 
was not slow in making inquiries as to the state of our 
minds, nor in giving us a word of exhortation and of 
encouragement. Great was the sorrow of all .the 
slaves, when this faithful preacher of the gospel was 
removed from the Talbot county circuit. He was an 
eloquent preacher, and possessed what few ministers, 
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south of Mason Dixon’s line, possess, or dare to show, 
viz: a warm and philanthropic heart. The Mr. Cook- 
man, of whom I speak, was an Englishman by birth, 
and perished while on his way to England, on board 
the ill-fated President. Could the thousands of slaves 
in Maryland, know the fate of the good man, to whose 
words of comfort they were so largely indebted, they 
would thank me for dropping a tear on this page, in 
memory of their favorite preacher, friend and bene¬ 
factor. 

But, let me return to Master Thomas, and to my 
experience, after his conversion. In Baltimore, I 
could, occasionally, get into a Sabbath school, among 
the free children, and receive lessons, with the rest; 
but, having already learned both to read and to write, 
I was more of a teacher than a pupil, even there. 
When, however, I went back to the Eastern Shore, and 
was at the house of Master Thomas, I was neither al¬ 
lowed to teach, nor to be taught. The whole com¬ 
munity—with but a single exception, among the 
whites—frowned upon everything like imparting in¬ 
struction either to slaves or to free colored persons. 
That single exception, a pious young man, named 
Wilson, asked me, one day, if I would like to assist 
him in teaching a little Sabbath school, at the house 
of a free colored man in St. Michael’s, named James 
Mitchell. The idea was to me a delightful one, and 
I told him I would gladly devote as much of my Sab¬ 
baths as I could command, to that most laudable 
work. Mr. Wilson soon mustered up a dozen old 
spelling books, and a few testaments; and we com¬ 
menced operations, with some twenty scholars, in our 
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Sunday school, f Here, thought I, is something worth 
living for; here is an excellent chance for usefulness; 
and I shall soon have "a company of young friends, 
lovers of knowledge, like some of my Baltimore friends, 
from whom I now felt parted forever. 

Our first Sabbath passed delightfully, and I spent 
the week after very joyously. I could not go to Bal¬ 
timore, but I could make a little Baltimore here. At 
our second meeting, I learned that there was some 
objection to the existence of the Sabbath school; and, 
sure enough, we had scarcely got at work —good work, 
simply teaching a few colored children how to read 
the gospel of the Son of God—when in rushed a mob, 
headed by Mr. Wright Fairbanks and Mr. Garrison 
West—two class-leaders—and Master Thomas ; who, 
armed with sticks and other missiles, drove us off, and 
commanded us never to meet for such a purpose again. 
One of this pious crew told me, that as for my part, 
I wanted to be another Hat Turner; and if I did not 
look out, I should get as many balls into me, as Hat 
did into him. Thus ended the infant Sabbath school, 
in the town of St. Michael’s. The reader will not be 
surprised when I say, that the breaking up of my 
Sabbath school, by these class-leaders, and professed¬ 
ly holy men, did not serve to strengthen my religious 
convictions. The cloud over my St. Michael’s home 
grew heavier and blacker than ever. 

It was not merely the agency of Master Thomas, in 
breaking up and destroying my Sabbath school, that 
shook my confidence in the power of southern reli¬ 
gion to make men wiser or better; but I saw in him 
all the cruelty and meanness, after his conversion. 
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which he had exhibited before he made a profession 
of religion. His cruelty and meanness were espe¬ 
cially displayed in his treatment of my unfortunate 
cousin, Ilenny, whose lameness made her a burden to 
him. I have no extraordinary personal hard usage 
toward myself to complain of, against him, but I have 
seen him tie up the lame and maimed woman, and 
whip her in a manner most brutal, and shocking; and 
then, with blood-chilling blasphemy, he would quote 
the passage of scripture, “ That servant which knew 
his lord’s will, and prepared not himself, neither did ac¬ 
cording to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes.” 
Master would keep this lacerated woman tied up by 
her wrists, to a bolt in the joist, three, four and five 
hours at a time. He would tie her up early in the 
morning, whip her with a cowskin before breakfast; 
leave her tied up; go to his store, and, returning to 
his dinner, repeat the castigation; laying on the rug¬ 
ged lash, on flesh already made raw by repeated blows. 
He seemed desirous to get the poor girl out of exist¬ 
ence, or, at any rate, off his hands. In proof of this, 
he afterwards gave her away to his sister Sarah, (Mrs. 
Cline;) but, as in the case of Master Hugh, Henny 
was soon returned on his hands. Finally, upon a pre¬ 
tense that he could do nothing with her, (I use his 
own words,) he “ set her adrift, to take care of herself.” 
Here was a recently converted man, holding, with 
tight grasp, the well-framed, and able bodied slaves 
left him by old master—the persons, who, in freedom, 
could have taken care of themselves; yet, turning 
loose the only cripple among them, virtually to starve 
and die. 
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No doubt, had Master Thomas been asked,, by some 
pious northern brother, why he continued to sustain 
the relation of a slaveholder, to those whom he re¬ 
tained, his answer would have been precisely the 
same as many other religious slaveholders have re¬ 
turned to that-inquiry, viz: “I hold my slaves for 
their own good.” 

Bad as my condition was when I lived with Mas¬ 
ter Thomas, I was soon to experience a life far more 
goading and bitter. The many differences spring¬ 
ing up between myself and Master Thomas, owing to 
the clear perception I had of his character, and the 
boldness with which I defended myself against his 
capricious complaints, led him to declare that I was 
unsuited to his wants; that my city life had affected 
me perniciously; that, in fact, it had almost ruined me 
for every good purpose, and had fitted me for every¬ 
thing that was bad. One of my greatest faults, or 
offenses, was that of letting his horse get away, and 
go down to the farm belonging to his father-in-law. 
The animal had a liking for that farm, with which I 
fully sympathized. Whenever I let it out, it would 
go dashing down the road to Mr. Hamilton’s, as if going 
on a grand frolic. My horse gone, of course I must 
go after it. The explanation of our mutual attach¬ 
ment to the place is the same ; the horse found there 
good pasturage, and I found there plenty of bread. 
Mr. Hamilton had his faults, but starving his slaves 
was not among them. He gave food, in abundance, 
and that, too, of an excellent quality. In Mr. Ham¬ 
ilton’s cook—Aunt Mary—I found a most generous 
and considerate friend. She never allowed me to go 
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there without giving me bread enough to make good 
the deficiencies of a day or two. Master Thomas at 
last resolved to endure my behavior no longer; he 
could neither keep me, nor his horse, we liked so well 
to be at his father-in-law’s farm. I had now lived 
with him nearly nine months, and he had given me 
a number of severe whippings, without any visible 
improvement in my character, or my conduct; and 
now he was resolved to put me out—as he said —“to 
be broken 

There was, in the Bay Side, very near the camp 
ground, where my master got his religious impres¬ 
sions, a man named Edward Covey, who enjoyed the 
execrated reputation, of being a first rate hand at 
breaking young negroes. This Covey was a poor 
man, a farm renter; and this reputation, (hateful as 
it was to the slaves and to all good men,) was, at the 
same time, of immense advantage to him. It enabled 
him to get his farm tilled with very little expense, 
compared with what it would have cost him without 
this most extraordinary reputation. Some slavehold¬ 
ers thought it an advantage to let Mr. Covey have 
the government of their slaves a year or two, almost 
free of charge, for the sake of the excellent training 
such slaves got under his happy management! Like 
some horse breakers, noted for their skill, who ride 
the best horses in the.country without expense, Mr. 
Covey could have under him, the most fiery bloods 
of the neighborhood, for the simple reward of re¬ 
turning them to their owners, well broken . Added 
to the natural fitness of Mr. Covey for the duties 
of his profession, he was said to “enjoy religion,” 
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and was as strict in the cultivation of piety, as he was 
in .the cultivation of his farm. I was made aware of 
his character by some who had been under his hand; 
and while I could not look forward to going to him 
with any pleasure, I was glad to get away from St. 
Michael’s. I was sure of getting enough to eat at 
Covey’s, even if I suffered in other respects. This , 
to a hungry man, is not a prospect to be regarded 
with indifference. 
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COVET, THE NEGRO BREAKER. 

JOURNEY TO MY NEW MASTER'S-MEDITATIONS BY THE WAY-VIEW OF CO- 

VEY’s RESIDENCE-THE FAMILY-THE AUTHOR’S AWKWARDNESS AS A 

FIELD HAND-A CRUEL BEATING-WHY IT WAS GIVEN-DESCRIPTION OF 

COVEY-FIRST ADVENTURE AT OX DRIVING-HAIR BREADTH ESCAPES- 

OX AND MAN ALIKE PROPERTY-COVEY’S MANNER OF PROCEEDING TO 

WHIP-HARD LABOR BETTER THAN THE WHIP FOR BREAKING DOWN THE 

SPIRIT-CUNNING AND TRICKERY OF COVEY-FAMILY WORSHIP-SHOCKING 

CONTEMPT FOR CHASTITY-THE AUTHOR BROKEN DOWN-GREAT MENTAL 

AGITATION IN CONTRASTING THE FREEDOM OF THE SHIPS WITH HIS OWN 
SLAVERY—ANGUISH BEYOND DESCRIPTION. 


The morning of the first of January, 1834, with its 
chilling wind and pinching frost, quite in harmony 
with the winter in my own mind, found me, with my 
little bundle of clothing on the end of a stick, swung 
across my shoulder, on the main road, bending my 
way toward Covey’s, whither I had been imperiously 
ordered by Master Thomas. The latter had been as 
good as his word, and had committed me, without re¬ 
serve, to the mastery of Mr. Edward Covey. Eight 
or ten years had now passed since I had been taken 
from my grandmother’s cabin, in Tuckahoe; and 
these years, for the most part, I had spent in Bal¬ 
timore, where—as the reader has -already seen—I was 
treated with comparative tenderness. I was now 
about to sound profounder depths in slave life. The 
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rigors of a field, less tolerable than the field of bat¬ 
tle, awaited me. My new master was notorious for 
bis fierce and savage disposition, and my only conso¬ 
lation in going to live with him was, the certainty of 
finding him precisely as represented by common fame. 
There was neither joy in my heart, nor elasticity in 
my step, as I started in search of the tyrant’s home. 
Starvation made me glad to leave Thomas Auld’s, and 
the cruel lash made me dread to go to Covey’s. Es¬ 
cape was impossible ; so, heavy and sad, I paced the 
seven miles, which separated Covey’s house from St. 
Michael’s — thinking much by the solitary way — 
averse to my condition ; but thinking was all I could 
do. Like a fish in a net, allowed to play for a time, 
I was now drawn rapidly to the shore, secured at all 
points. “ I am,” thought I, “ but the sport of a 
power which makes no account, either of my welfare 
or of my happiness. By a law which I can clearly 
comprehend, but cannot evade nor resist, I am ruth¬ 
lessly snatched from the hearth of a fond grandmother, 
and hurried away to the home of a mysterious 4 old 
master ; ’ again I am removed from there, to a master 
in Baltimore; thence am I snatched away to the 
Eastern Shore, to be valued with the beasts of the 
field, and, with them, divided and set apart for a pos¬ 
sessor ; then I am sent back to Baltimore; and by 
the time I have formed new attachments, and have be¬ 
gun to hope that no more rude shocks shall touch me, 
a difference arises between brothers, and I am again 
broken up, and sent to St. Michael’s; and now, from 
the latter place, I am footing my way to the home of 
a new master, where, I am given to understand, that, 
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like a wild young working animal, I am to be broken 
to the yoke of a bitter and life-long bondage.” 

With thoughts and reflections like these, I came in 
sight of a small wood-colored building, about a mile 
from the main road, which, from the description I had 
received, at starting, I easily recognized as my new 
home. The Chesapeake bay—upon the j utting banks 
of which the little wood-colored house was standing— 
white with foam, raised by the heavy north-west 
wind; Poplar Island, covered with a thick, black 
pine forest, standing out amid this half ocean; and 
Kent Point, stretching its sandy, desert-like shores 
out into the foam-crested bay,—were all in sight, and 
deepened the wild and desolate aspect of my new 
home. 

The good clothes I had brought with me from Bal¬ 
timore were now worn thin, and had not been re¬ 
placed ; for Master Thomas was as little careful to 
provide us against cold, as against hunger. Met here 
by a north wind, sweeping through an open space of 
forty miles, I was glad to make any port; and, there¬ 
fore, I speedily pressed on to the little wood-colored 
house. The family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Covey; 
Miss Kemp, (a broken-backed woman,) a sister of 
Mrs. Covey; William Hughes, cousin to Edward Co¬ 
nvey ; Caroline, the cook; Bill Smith, a hired man; 
and myself. Bill Smith, Bill Hughes, and myself, 
were the working force of the farm, which consisted 
of three or four hundred acres. I was now, for the 
first time in my life, to be a field hand; and in my 
new employment I found myself even more awkward 
th$n a green country boy may be supposed to be, 
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upon his first entrance into the bewildering scenes of 
city life; and my awkwardness gave me much trouble. 
Strange and unnatural as it may seem, I had been at 
my new home but three days, before Mr. Covey, (my 
brother in the Methodist church,) gave me a bitter 
foretaste of what was in reserve for me. I presume 
he thought, that since he had but a single year in which 
to complete his work, the sooner he began, the bet¬ 
ter. Peril aps he thought that, by coming to blows at 
once, we should mutually better understand our rela¬ 
tions. But to whatever motive, direct or indirect, 
the cause may be referred, I had not been in his pos¬ 
session three whole days, before he subjected me to a 
most brutal chastisement. Under his heavy blows, 
blood flowed freely, and wales were left on my back 
as large as my little finger. The sores on my back, 
from this flogging, continued for weeks, for they were 
kept open by the rough and coarse cloth which I wore 
for shirting. The occasion and details of this first 
chapter of my experience as a field hand, must be 
told, that the reader may see how unreasonable, as 
well as how cruel, my new master, Covey, was. The 
whole thing I found to be characteristic of the man ; 
and I was probably treated no worse by him than 
scores of lads who had previously been committed 
to him, for reasons similar to those which induced' 
my master to place me with him. But, here are 
the facts connected with the affair, precisely as they 
occurred. 

On one of the coldest days of the whole month of 
January, 1834, I was ordered, at day break, to get a 
load of wood, from a forest about two miles from the 
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house. In order to perform this work, Mr. Covey gave 
me a pair of unbroken oxen, for, it seems, his breaking 
abilities had not been turned in this direction; and I 
may remark, in passing, that working animals in the 
south, are seldom so well trained as in the north. In 
due form, and with all proper ceremony, I was intro¬ 
duced to this huge yoke of unbroken oxen, and was 
carefully told which was u Buck,” and which was 
“ Darby ”—which was the “ in hand,” and which was 
the “ off hand ” ox. The master of this important 
ceremony was no less a person than Mr. Covey, him¬ 
self ; and the introduction, was the first of the kind I 
had ever had. My life, hitherto, had led me away 
from horned cattle, and I had no knowledge of the 
art of managing them. What was meant by the “ in 
ox,” as against the “ off ox,” when both were equally 
fastened to one cart, and under one yoke, I could not 
very easily divine; and the difference, implied by the 
names, and the peculiar duties of each, were alike 
Greek to me. Why was not the “ off ox” called the 
“ in ox ? ” Where and what is the reason for this dis¬ 
tinction in names, when there is none in the things 
themselves ? After initiating me into the “ woa ,” 
“ back ” “ gee” “ hither ”—the entire spoken language 
between oxen and driver—Mr. Covey took a rope, 
about ten feet long and one inch thick, and placed 
one end of it around the horns of the “ in hand ox,” 
and gave the other end to me, telling me that if the 
oxen started to run away, as the scamp knew they 
would, I must hold on to the rope and stop them. I 
need not tell any one who is acquainted with either 
the strength or the disposition of an untamed ox, that 
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this order was about as unreasonable, as a command 
to shoulder a mad bull I I had never driven oxen be¬ 
fore, and I was as awkward, as a driver, as it is pos¬ 
sible to conceive. It did not answer for me to plead 
ignorance, to Mr. Covey; there was something in his 
manner that quite forbade that* He was a man to 
whom a slave seldom felt any disposition to speak. 
Cold, distant, morose, with a face wearing all the 
marks of captious pride and malicious sternness, he 
repelled all advances. Covey was not a large man; 
he was only about five feet ten inches in height, I 
should think; short necked, round shoulders; of 
quick and wiry motion, of thin and wolfish visage; 
with a pair of small, greenish-gray eyes, set well back 
under a forehead without dignity, and constantly in 
motion, and floating his passions, rather than his 
thoughts, in sight, but denying them utterance in 
words. The creature presented an appearance alto¬ 
gether ferocious and sinister, disagreeable and forbid¬ 
ding, in the extreme. When he spoke, it was from 
the corner of his mouth, and in a sort of light growl, 
like a dog, when an attempt is made to take a bone 
from him. The fellow had already made me believe 
him even worse than he had been represented. With 
his directions, and without stopping to question, I 
started for the woods, quite anxious to perform my 
first exploit in driving, in a creditable manner. The 
distance from the house to the woods gate—a full mile, 
I should think—was passed over with very little diffi¬ 
culty ; for although the animals ran, I was fleet 
enough, in the open field, to keep pace with them; 
especially as they pulled me along at the end of the 
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rope; but, on reaching the woods, I was speedily 
thrown into a distressing plight. The animals took 
fright, and started off ferociously into the woods, carry¬ 
ing the cart, full tilt, against trees, over stumps, and 
dashing from side to side, in a manner altogether fright¬ 
ful. As I held the rope, I expected every moment 
to be crushed between the cart and the huge trees, 
among which they were so furiously dashing. After 
running thus for several minutes, my oxen were, 
finally, brought to a stand, by a tree, against which 
they dashed themselves with great violence, upsetting 
the cart, and entangling themselves among sundry 
young saplings. By the shock, the body of the cart 
was flung in one direction, and the wheels and tongue 
in another, and all in the greatest confusion. There I 
was, all alone, in a thick wood, to which I was a stran¬ 
ger ; my cart upset and shattered; my oxen entan¬ 
gled, wild, and enraged; and I, poor soul! but a 
green hand, to set all this disorder right. I knew no 
more of oxen, than the ox driver is supposed to know 
of wisdom. After standing a few moments survey¬ 
ing the damage and disorder, and not without a pre¬ 
sentiment that this trouble would draw after it oth¬ 
ers, even more distressing, I took one end of the cart 
body, and, by an extra outlay of strength, I lifted it 
toward the axle-tree, from which it had been violently 
flung; and after much pulling and straining, I suc¬ 
ceeded in getting the body of the cart in its place. 
This was an important step out of the difficulty, and 
its performance increased my courage for the work 
which remained to be done. The cart was provided 
with an ax, a tool with which I had become pretty 
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well acquainted in the ship yard at Baltimore. "With 
this, I cut down the saplings by which my oxen were 
entangled, and again pursued my journey, with my 
heart in my mouth, lest the oxen should again take it 
into their senseless heads to cut up a caper. My fears 
were groundless. Their spree was over for the pres¬ 
ent, and the rascals now moved off as soberly as 
though their behavior had been natural and exem¬ 
plary. On reaching the part of the forest where I 
had been, the day before, chopping wood, I filled the 
cart with a heavy load, as a security against another 
running away. But, the neck of an 6x is equal in 
strength to iron. It defies all ordinary burdens, when 
excited. Tame and docile to a proverb, when well 
trained, the ox is the most sullen and and intractable 
of animals when but half broken to the yoke. 

I now saw, in my situation, several points of simi¬ 
larity with that of the oxen. They were property, so 
was I; they were to be broken, so was I. Covey was 
to break me, I was to break them ; break and be bro¬ 
ken—such is life. 

Half the day already gone, and my face not yet 
homeward! It required only two day’s experience 
and observation to teach me, that such apparent waste 
of time would not be lightly overlooked by Covey. 
I therefore hurried toward home; but, on reaching 
the lane gate, I met with the crowning disaster for 
the day. This gate was a fair specimen of southern 
handicraft. There were two huge posts, eighteen 
inches in diameter, rough hewed and square,-and 
the heavy gate was so hung on one of these, that it 
opened only about half the proper distance. On 
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arriving here, it was necessary for me to let go the 
end of the rope on the horns of the “ in hand ox; ” 
and now as soon as the gate was open, and I let go of 
it to get the rope, again, off went my oxen—making 
nothing of their load—full tilt; and in doing so they 
caught the huge gate between the wheel and the cart 
body, literally crushing it to splinters, and coming 
only within a few inches of subjecting me to a simi¬ 
lar crushing, for I was j ust in advance of the wheel 
when it struck the left gate post. AVith these two 
hair-breadth escapes, I thought I could successfully 
explain to Mr. Covey the delay, and avert appre¬ 
hended punishment. I was not without a faint hope 
of being commended for the stern resolution which I 
had displayed in accomplishing the difficult task—a 
task which, I afterwards learned, even Covey himself 
would not have undertaken, without first driving the 
oxen for some time in the open field, preparatory 
to their going into the woods. But, in this I was 
disappointed. On coming to him, his countenance 
assumed an aspect of rigid displeasure, and, as I gave 
him a history of the casualties of my trip, his wolfish 
face, with his greenish eyes, became intensely fero¬ 
cious. “ Go back to the woods again, 55 he said, mut¬ 
tering something else about wasting time. I hastily 
obeyed; but I had not gone far on my way, when I 
saw him coming after me. My oxen now behaved 
themselves with singular propriety, opposing their 
present conduct to my representation of their former 
antics. I almost wished, now that Covey was com¬ 
ing, they would do something in keeping with the 
character I had given them; but no, they had already 
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had their spree, and they could afford now to be extra 
good, readily obeying my orders, and seeming to un¬ 
derstand them quite as well as I did myself. On 
reaching the woods, my tormentor—who seemed all 
the way to be remarking upon the good behavior of 
his oxen—-came up to me, and ordered me to stop the 
cart, accompanying the same with the threat that he 
would now teach me how to break gates, and idle 
away my time, when he sent me to the woods. 
Suiting the action to the word, Covey paced off, in his 
own wiry fashion, to a large, black-gum tree, the 
young shoots of which are generally used for ox goads , 
they being exceedingly tough. Three of these goads , 
from four to six feet long, he cut off, and trimmed 
up, with his large jack-knife. This done, he ordered 
me to take off my clothes. To this unreasonable or¬ 
der I made no reply, but sternly refused to take off 
my clothing. “ If you will beat me,” thought I, “ you 
shall do so over my clothes.” After many threats, 
which made no impression on me, he rushed at me 
with something of the savage fierceness of a wolf, tore 
off the few and thinly worn'clothes I had on, and pro¬ 
ceeded to wear out, on my back, the heavy goads 
which he had cut from the gum tree. This flogging 
was the first of a series of floggings; and though very 
severe, it was less so than many which came after 
it, and these, for offenses far lighter than the gate 
breaking. 

I remained with Mr. Covey one year, (I cannot say 
I lived with him,) and during the first six months that 
I was there, I was whipped, either with sticks or cow- 
skins, every week. Aching bones and a sore back 
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were my constant companions. Frequent as the lash 
was used, Mr. Covey thought less of it, as a means 
of breaking down my spirit, than that of hard and 
long continued labor. He worked me steadily, up to 
the point of my powers of endurance. From the 
dawn of day in the morning, till the darkness was 
complete in the evening, I was kept at hard work, in 
the field or the woods. At certain seasons of the 
year, we were all kept in the field till eleven and 
twelve o’clock at night. At these times, Covey would 
attend us in the field, and urge us on with words or 
blows, as it seemed best to him. He had, in his life, 
been an overseer, and he well understood the business 
of slave driving. There was no deceiving him. He 
knew just what arman or boy could do, and he held 
both to strict account. When he pleased, he would 
work himself, like a very Turk, making everything fly 
before him. It was, however, scarcely necessary for 
Mr. Covey to be really present in the field, to have 
his work go on industriously. He had the faculty of 
making us feel that he was always present. By a se¬ 
ries of adroitly managed surprises, which he prac¬ 
ticed, I was prepared to expect him at any moment. 
His plan was, never to approach the spot where his 
hands were at work, in an open, manly and direct 
manner. Ho thief was ever more artful in his devi¬ 
ces than this man Covey. He would creep and crawl, 
in ditches and gullies; hide behind stumps and bushes, 
and practice so much of the cunning of the serpent, 
that Bill Smith and I—between ourselves—never 
called him by any other name than “ the snake” We 
fancied that in his eyes and his gait we could see a 
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snakish resemblance. One half of bis proficiency in 
the art of negro breaking, consisted, I should think, 
in this species of cunning. We were never secure. 
He could see or hear us nearly all the time. He was, 
to us, behind every stump, tree, bush and fence on the 
plantation. He carried this kind of trickery so far, 
that he would sometimes mount his horse, and make 
believe he was going to St. Michael’s; and, in thirty 
minutes afterward, you might find his horse tied in 
the woods, and the snake-like Covey lying flat in the 
ditch, with his head lifted above its edge, or in a fence 
corner, watching every movement of the slaves 1 I 
have known him walk up to us and give us special or¬ 
ders, as to our work, in advance, as if he were leaving 
home with a view to being absent several days ; and 
before he got half way to the house, he would avail 
himself of our inattention to his movements, to turn 
short on his heels, conceal himself behind a fence cor¬ 
ner or a tree, and watch us until the going down of 
the sun. Mean and contemptible as is all this, it is 
in keeping with the character which the life of a slave¬ 
holder is calculated to produce. There is no earthly 
inducement, in the slave’s condition, to incite him to 
labor faithfully. The fear of punishment is the sole 
motive for any sort of industry, with him. Knowing 
this fact, as the slaveholder does, and judging the 
slave by himself, he naturally concludes the slave 
will be idle whenever the cause for this fear is absent. 
Hence, all sorts of petty deceptions are practiced, to 
inspire this fear. 

But, with Mr. Covey, trickery was natural. Ev¬ 
erything in the shape of learning or religion, which 
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he possessed, was made to conform to this semi-lying 
propensity. He did not seem conscious that the prac¬ 
tice had anything unmanly, base or contemptible 
about it. It was a part of an important system, with 
him, essential to the relation of master and slave. I 
thought I saw, in his very religious devotions, this 
controlling element of his character. A long prayer 
at night made up for the short prayer in the morning; 
and few men could seem more devotional than he, 
when he had nothing else to do. 

Mr. Covey was not content with the cold style of 
family worship, adopted in these cold latitudes, which 
begin and end with a simple prayer. Ho ! the voice 
of praise, as well as of prayer, must be heard in his 
house, night and morning. At first, I was called upon 
to bear some part in these exercises; but the repeated 
flogging given me by Covey, turned the whole thing 
into mockery. He was a poor singer, and mainly re¬ 
lied on me for raising the hymn for the family, and 
when I failed to do so, he was thrown into much con¬ 
fusion. I do not think that he ever abused me on ac¬ 
count of these vexations. His religion was a thing 
altogether apart from his worldly concerns. He knew 
nothing of it as a holy principle, directing and con¬ 
trolling his daily life, making the latter conform to 
the requirements of the gospel. One or two facts 
will illustrate his character better than a volume of 
generalities. 

I have already said, or implied, that Mr. Edward Co¬ 
vey was a poor man. He was, in fact, just commencing 
to lay the foundation of his fortune, as fortune is re¬ 
garded in a slave state. The first condition of wealth 
J 
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and respectability there, being the ownership of human 
property, every nerve is strained, by the poor man, to 
obtain it, and very little regard is had to the manner 
of obtaining it. In pursuit of this object, pious as 
Mr. Covey was, he proved himself to be as unscrupu¬ 
lous and base as the worst of his neighbors. In the 
beginning, he was only able—as he said—“ to buy 
one slave; ” and, scandalous and shocking as is the 
fact, he boasted that he bought her simply “ as a 
breeder But the worst is not told in this naked state¬ 
ment. This young woman (Caroline was her name) 
was virtually compelled by Mr. Covey to abandon her¬ 
self to the object for which he had purchased her; 
and the result was, the birth of twins at the end of 
the year. At this addition to his human stock, both 
Edward Covey and his wife, Susan, were extatic with 
joy. No one dreamed of reproaching the woman, or 
of finding fault with the hired man—Bill Smith—the 
father of the children, for Mr. Covey himself had 
locked the two up together every night, thus inviting 
the result. 

But I will pursue this revolting subject no further. 
USTo better illustration of the unchaste and demoralizing 
character of slavery can be found, than is furnished 
in the fact that this professedly Christian slaveholder, 
amidst all his prayers and hymns, was shamelessly 
and boastfully encouraging, and actually compelling, 
in his own house, undisguised and unmitigated forni¬ 
cation, as a means of increasing his human stock. I 
may remark here, that, while this fact will be read 
with disgust and shame at the north, it will be laughed 
atj as smart and praiseworthy in Mr. Covey, at the 
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south; for a man is no more condemned there for buy¬ 
ing a woman and devoting her to this life of dis¬ 
honor, than for buying a cow, and raising stock from 
her. The same rules are observed, with a view to 
increasing the number and quality of the former, as 
of the latter. 

I will here reproduce what I said of my own expe¬ 
rience in this wretched place, more than ten years ago: 

“ If at any one time of my life, more than another, I was 
made to drink the bitterest dregs of slavery, that time was du¬ 
ring the first six months of my stay with Mr. Covey. We 
were worked all weathers. It was never too hot or too cold; 
it could never rain, blow, snow, or hail too hard for us to work 
in the field. Work, work, work, was scarcely more the order 
of the day than of the night. The longest days were too short 
for him, and the shortest nights were too long for him. I was 
somewhat unmanageable when I first went there; but a few 
months of this discipline tamed me. Mr. Covey succeeded in 
breaking me. I was broken in body, soul and spirit. My 
natural elasticity was crushed; my intellect languished; the 
disposition to read departed ; the cheerful spark that lingered 
about my eye died; the dark night of slavery closed in upon 
me; and behold a man transformed into a brute ! 

“ Sunday was my only leisure time. I spent this in a sort 
of beast-like stupor, between sleep and wake, under some large 
tree. At times, I would rise up, a flash of energetic freedom 
would dart through my soul, accompanied with a faint beam of 
hope, that flickered for a moment, and then vanished. I sank 
down again, mourning over my wretched condition. I was some¬ 
times prompted to take my life, and that of Covey, but was pre¬ 
vented by a combination of hope and fear. My sufferings on thia 
plantation seem now like a dream rather than a stern reality. 
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« Our house stood within a few rods of the Chesapeake bay, 
whose broad bosom was ever white with sails from every quar¬ 
ter of the habitable globe. Those beautiful vessels, robed in 
purest white, so delightful to the eye of freemen, were to me 
so many shrouded ghosts, to terrify and torment me with 
thoughts of my wretched condition. I have often, in the deep 
stillness of a summer’s Sabbath, stood all alone upon the banks 
of that noble bay, and traced, with saddened heart and tearful 
eye, the countless number of sails moving off to the mighty 
ocean. The sight of these always affected me powerfully. 
My thoughts would compel utterance; and there, with no au¬ 
dience but the Almighty, I would pour out my soul’s complaint 
in my rude way, with an apostrophe to the moving multitude 
of ships: 

“ ‘ You are loosed from your moorings, and free; I am fast 
in my chains, and am a slave! You move merrily before the 
gentle gale, and I sadly before the bloody whip 1 You are free¬ 
dom’s swift-winged angels, that fly around the world; I am con¬ 
fined in bands of iron! O, that I w^ere free! O, that I w'ere 
on one of your gallant decks, and under your protecting wing! 
Alas! betwixt me and you the turbid waters roll. Go on, go 
on. O that I could also go ! Could I but swim! If I could 
fly! O, why w r as I born a man, of whom to make a brute ! 
The glad ship is gone; she hides in the dim distance. I am 
left in the hottest hell of unending slavery. O God, save me! 
God, deliver me ! Let me be free! Is there any God ? Why 
am I a slave ? I will run away. I will not stand it. Get 
caught, or get clear, I’ll try it. I had as well die w T ith ague as 
with fever. I have only one life to lose. I had as well be killed 
running as die standing. Only think of it; one hundred miles 
straight north, and I am free! Try it? Yes ! God helping 
me, I will. It cannot be that I shall live and die a slave. I 
will take to the water. This very bay shall yet bear me into free¬ 
dom. The steamboats steered in a north-east coast from North 
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Point. I will do the same ; and when I get to the head of the 
bay, I will turn my canoe adrift, and walk straight through 
Delaware into Pennsylvania. When I get there, I shall not be 
required to have a pass ; I will travel without being disturbed. 
Let but the first opportunity offer, and, come what will, I am 
off. Meanwhile, I will try to bear up under the yoke. I am 
not the only slave in the world. Why should I fret % I can 
bear as much as any of them. Besides, I am but a boy, and 
all boys are bound to some one. It may be that my misery 
in slavery will only increase my happiness when I get free. 
There is a better day coming.’ ” 

I shall never be able to narrate the mental experi¬ 
ence through which it was my lot to pass during my 
stay at Covey’s. I was completely wrecked, changed 
and bewildered; goaded almost to madness at one 
time, and at another reconciling myself to my wretched 
condition. Everything in the way of kindness, which 
I had experienced at Baltimore; all my former hopes 
and aspirations for usefulness in the world, and the 
happy moments spent in the exercises of religion, con¬ 
trasted with my then present lot, hut increased my 
anguish. 

I suffered bodily as well as mentally. I had neither 
sufficient time in which to eat or to sleep, except on 
Sundays. The over work, and the brutal chastise¬ 
ments of which I was the victim, combined with that 
ever-gnawing and soul-devouring thought—“ I am a 
slave—a slave for life — a slave with no rational 
ground to hojpefor freedom ”—rendered me a living 
embodiment of mental and physical wretchedness. 
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ANOTHER PRESSURE OF THE TYRANT’S VICE. 

EXPERIENCE AT COVEY’S SUMMED UP—FIRST SIX MONTHS SEVERER THAN 

THE SECOND-PRELIMINARIES TO THE CHANGE—REASONS FOR NARRATING 

THE CIRCUMSTANCES—SCENE IN THE TREADING YARD-AUTHOR TAKEN 

ILL—UNUSUAL BRUTALITY OF COVEY-AUTHOR ESCAPES TO ST. MICHAEL’S- 

THE PURSUIT—SUFFERING IN THE "WOODS-DRIVEN BACK AGAIN TO CO- 

VEY*S—BEARING OF “MASTER THOMAS”-THE SLAVE IS NEVER SICK- 

NATURAL TO EXPECT SLAVES TO FEIGN SICKNESS-LAZINESS OF SLAVE¬ 

HOLDERS. 

The foregoing chapter, with all its horrid incidents 
and shocking features, may be taken as a fair repre¬ 
sentation of the first six months of my life at Covey’s. 
The reader has but to repeat, in his own mind, once a 
week, the scene in the woods, where Covey subjected 
me to his merciless lash, to have a true idea of my 
bitter experience there, during the first period of the 
breaking process through which Mr. Covey carried 
me. I have no heart to repeat each separate trans¬ 
action, in which I was a victim of his violence and 
brutality. Such a narration would fill a volume much 
larger than the present one. I aim only to give the 
reader a truthful impression of my slave life, without 
unnecessarily affecting him with harrowing details. 

As I have elsewhere intimated that my hardships 
were much greater during the first six months of my 
stay at Covey’s, than during the remainder of the year, 
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and as the change in my condition was owing to causes 
which may help the reader to a better understanding 
of human nature, when subjected to the terrible ex¬ 
tremities of slavery, I will narrate the circumstances 
of this change, although I may seem thereby to ap¬ 
plaud my own courage. 

You have, dear reader, seen me humbled, degraded, 
broken down, enslaved, and brutalized, and you un¬ 
derstand how it was done ; now let us see the con¬ 
verse of all this, and how it was brought about; and 
this will take us through the year 1834. 

On one of the hottest days of the month of August, 
of the year just mentioned, had the reader been pass¬ 
ing through Covey’s farm, he might have seen me at 
work, in what is there called the “ treading yard”—a 
yard upon which wheat is trodden out from the straw, 
by the horses’ feet. I was there, at work, feeding the 
“fan,” or rather bringing wheat to the fan, while Bill 
Smith was feeding. Our force consisted of Bill Hughes, 
Bill Smith, and a slave by the name of Eli; the lat¬ 
ter having been hired for this occasion. The work 
was simple, and required strength and activity, rather 
than any skill or intelligence, and yet, to one entirely 
unused to such work, it came very hard. The heat 
was intense and overpowering, and there was much 
hurry to get the wheat, trodden out that day, through 
the fan; since, if that work was done an hour before 
sundown, the hands would have, according to a prom¬ 
ise of Covey, that hour added to their night’s rest. I 
was not behind any of them in the wish to complete 
the day’s work before sundown, and, hence, I strug¬ 
gled with all my might to get the work forward. The 
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promise of one hour’s repose on a week day, was suf¬ 
ficient to quicken my pace, and to spur me on to ex¬ 
tra endeavor. Besides, we had all planned to go fish¬ 
ing, and I certainly wished to have a hand in that. 
But I was disappointed, and the day turned out to be 
one of the bitterest I ever experienced. About three 
o’clock, while the sun was pouring down his burning 
rays, and not a breeze was stirring, I broke down ; 
my strength failed me ; I was seized with a violent 
aching of the head, attended with extreme dizziness, 
and trembling in every limb. Finding what was com¬ 
ing, and feeling it would never do to stop work, I 
nerved myself up, and staggered on until I fell by the 
side of the wheat fan, feeling that the earth had fallen 
upon me. This brought the entire work to a dead 
stand. There was work for four; each one had his 
part to perform, and each part depended on the other, 
so that when one stopped, all were compelled to stop. 
Covey, who had now become my dread, as well as 
my tormentor, was at the house, about a hundred 
yards from where I was fanning, and instantly, upon 
hearing the fan stop, he came down to the treading 
yard, to inquire into the cause of our stopping. Bill 
Smith told him I was sick, and that I was unable lon¬ 
ger to bring wheat to the fan. 

I had, by this time, crawled away, under the side 
of a post-and-rail fence, in the shade, and was exceed¬ 
ingly ill. The intense heat of the sun, the heavy dust 
rising from the fan, the stooping, to take up the wheat 
from the yard, together with the hurrying, to get 
through, had caused a rush of blood to my head. In 
this condition, Covey finding out where I was, came 
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to me; and, after standing over me a while, he asked 
me what the matter was. I told him as well as I 
could, for it was with difficulty that I could speak. 
He then gave me a savage kick in the side, which 
jarred my whole frame, and commanded me to get 
up. The man had obtained complete control over 
me; and if he had commanded me to do any possible 
thing, I should, in my then state of mind, have endea¬ 
vored to comply. I made an effort to rise, but fell 
back in the attempt, before gaining my feet. The 
brute now gave me another heavy kick, and again 
told me to rise. I again tried to rise, and succeeded 
in gaining my feet; but, upon stooping to get the tub 
with which I was feeding the fan, I again staggered 
and fell to the ground; and I must have so fallen, had 
I been sure that a hundred bullets would have pierced 
me, as the consequence. While down - , in this sad 
condition, and perfectly helpless, the merciless negro 
breaker took up the hickory slab, with which Hughes 
had been striking off the wheat to a level with the 
sides of the half bushel measure, (a very hard weapon,) 
and with the sharp edge of it, he dealt me a heavy 
blow on my head which made a large gash, and caused 
the blood to run freely, saying, at the same time, “ If 
you have got the headache , Pll cure you? This done, 
he ordered me again to rise, but I made no effort to 
do so; for I had made up my mind that it was use¬ 
less, and that the heartless monster might now do his 
worst; he could but kill me, and that might put me 
out of my misery. Finding me unable to rise, or ra¬ 
ther despairing of my doing so, Covey left me, with 
a view to getting on with the work without me. I 
J* 15 
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was bleeding very freely, and my face was soon cov¬ 
ered with my warm blood. Cruel and merciless as 
was the motive that dealt that blow, dear reader, the 
wound was fortunate for me. Bleeding was never 
more efficacious. The pain in my head speedily aba¬ 
ted, and I was soon able to rise. Covey had, as I 
have said, now left me to my fate; and the question 
was, shall I return to my work, or shall I find my 
way to St. Michael’s, and make Capt. Auld acquain¬ 
ted with the atrocious cruelty of his brother Covey, 
and beseech him to get me another master ? Remem¬ 
bering the object lie had in view, in placing me un¬ 
der the management of Covey, and further, his cruel 
treatment of my poor crippled cousin, Henny, and his 
meanness in the matter of feeding and clothing his 
slaves, there was little ground to hope for a favorable 
reception at the hands of Capt. Thomas Auld. Ne¬ 
vertheless, I resolved to go straight to Capt. Auld, 
thinking that, if not animated by motives of humani¬ 
ty, he might be induced to interfere on my behalf 
from selfish considerations. “ He cannot,” thought I, 
“ allow his property to be thus bruised and battered, 
marred and defaced; and I will go to him, and tell 
him the simple truth about the matter.” In order to 
get to St. Michael’s, by the most favorable and direct 
road, I must walk seven miles; and this, in my sad 
condition, was no easy performance. I had already 
lost much blood; I was exhausted by over exertion; 
my sides were sore from the heavy blows planted 
there by the stout boots of Mr. Covey; and I was, in 
every way, in an unfavorable plight for the journey. 
I however watched my chance, while the cruel and 
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cunning Covey was looking in an opposite direction, 
and started off, across the field, for St. Michael’s. This 
was a daring step; if it failed, it would only exasper¬ 
ate Covey, and increase the rigors of my bondage, du¬ 
ring the remainder of my term of service under him; 
but the step was taken, and I must go forward. I 
succeeded in getting nearly half way across the broad 
field, toward the woods, before Mr. Covey observed 
me. I was still bleeding, and the exertion of running 
had started the blood afresh. “ Come back ! Come 
back! ” vociferated Covey, with threats of what he 
would do if I did not return instantly. But, disre¬ 
garding his calls and his threats, I pressed on toward 
the woods as fast as my feeble state would allow. 
Seeing no signs of my stopping, Covey caused his 
horse to be brought out and saddled, as if he intended 
to pursue me. The race was now to be an unequal 
one ; and, thinking I might be overhauled by him, if 
I kept the main road, I walked nearly the whole dis¬ 
tance in the woods, keeping far enough from the road 
to avoid detection and pursuit. But, I had not gone 
far, before my little strength again failed me, and I 
laid down. The blood was still oozing from the 
wound in my head ; and, for a time, I suffered more 
than I can describe. There I was, in the deep woods, 
sick and emaciated, pursued by a wretch whose char¬ 
acter for revolting cruelty beggars all opprobrious 
speech—bleeding, and almost bloodless. I was not 
without the fear of bleeding to death. The thought 
of dying in the woods, all alone, and of being torn 
to pieces by the buzzards, had not yet been ren¬ 
dered tolerable by my many troubles and hardships, 
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and 1 was glad when the shade of the trees, and the 
cool evening breeze, combined with my matted hair 
to stop the flow of blood. After lying there about 
three quarters of an hour, brooding over the singular 
and mournful lot to which I was doomed, my mind 
passing over the whole scale or circle of belief and 
qnbelief, from faith in the overruling providence of 
God, to the blackest atheism, I again took up my jour¬ 
ney toward St. Michael’s, more weary and sad than 
in the morning when I left. Thomas Auld’s for the 
home of Mr. Covey. I was bare-footed and bare¬ 
headed, and in my shirt sleeves. The way was through 
bogs and briers, and I tore my feet often during the 
journey. I was full five hours in going the seven or 
eight miles; partly, because of the difficulties of the 
way, and partly, because of the feebleness induced by 
my illness, bruises and loss of blood. On gaining my 
master’s store, I presented an appearance of wretch¬ 
edness and woe, fitted to move any but a heart of 
stone. From the crown of my head to the sole of my 
feet, there were marks of blood. My hair was all 
clotted with dust and blood, and the back of my shirt 
was literally stiff with the same. Briers and thorns 
had scarred and torn my feet and legs, leaving blood 
marks there. Had I escaped from a den of tigers, I 
could not have looked worse than I did on reaching 
St. Michael’s. In this unhappy plight, I appeared be¬ 
fore my professedly Christian master, humbly to in¬ 
voke the interposition of his power and authority, to 
protect me from further abuse and violence. I had 
begun to hope, during the latter part of my tedious 
journey toward St. Michael’s, that Capt. Auld would 
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now show himself in a nobler light than I had ever 
before seen him. I was disappointed. I had jumped 
from a sinking ship into the sea ; I had fled from the 
tiger to something worse. I told him all the circum¬ 
stances, as well as I could; how I was endeavoring to 
please Covey ; how hard I was at work in the present 
instance; how unwillingly I sunk down under the 
heat, toil and pain; the brutal manner in which Co¬ 
vey had kicked me in the side ; the gash cut in my 
head ; my hesitation about troubling him (Capt. Auld) 
with complaints ; but, that now I felt it would not be 
best longer to conceal from him the outrages commit¬ 
ted on me from time to time by Covey. At first, master 
Thomas seemed somewhat affected by the 6tory of my 
wrongs, but he soon repressed his feelings and became 
cold as iron. It was impossible—as I stood before 
him at the first—for him to seem indifferent. I dis¬ 
tinctly saw his human nature asserting its conviction 
against the slave system, which made cases like mine 
possible ; but, as I have said, humanity fell before the 
systematic tyranny of slavery. He first walked the 
floor, apparently much agitated by my story, and the 
sad spectacle I presented; but, presently, it was his 
turn to talk. He began moderately, by finding excuses 
for Covey, and ending with a full justification of him, 
and a passionate condemnation of me. “He had 
no doubt I deserved the flogging. He did not believe 
I was sick; I was only endeavoring to get rid of work. 
My dizziness was laziness, and Covey did right to 
flog me, as he had done.” After thus fairly annihi¬ 
lating me, and rousing himself by his own eloquence, 
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he fiercely demanded what I wished him to do in the 
case! 

With such a complete knock-down to all my hopes, 
as he had given me, and feeling, as I did, my entire 
subjection to his power, I had very little heart to re¬ 
ply. I must not affirm my innocence of the allega¬ 
tions which he had piled up against me; for that 
would be impudence, and would probably call down 
fresh violence as well as wrath upon me. The guilt 
of a slave is always, and everywhere, presumed; and 
the innocence of the slaveholder or the slave employ¬ 
er, is always asserted. The word of the slave, against 
this presumption, is generally treated as impudence, 
worthy of punishment. “Do you contradict me, you 
rascal ?” is a final silencer of counter statements from 
the lips of a slave. 

Calming down a little in view of my silence and 
hesitation, and, perhaps, from a rapid glance at the 
picture of misery I presented, he inquired again, 
“ what I would have him do ? ” Thus invited a se¬ 
cond time, I told Master Thomas I wished him to al¬ 
low me to get a new home and to find a new master; 
that, as sure as I went back to live with Mr. Covey 
again, I should be killed by him; that he would ne¬ 
ver forgive my coming to him (Capt Auld) with a 
complaint against him (Covey;) that, since I had lived 
with him, he had almost crushed my spirit, and I 
believed that he would ruin me for future service; 
that my life was not safe in liis hands. This, Master 
Thomas (my brother in the church ) regarded as “ non¬ 
sense.” “ There was no danger of Mr. Covey’s kill¬ 
ing me; he was a good man, industrious and religious, 
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and he would not think of removing me from that 
home; “besides,” said he,—and this I found was the 
most distressing thought of all to him—“ if you should 
leave Covey now, that your year has but half expired, 
I should lose your wages for the entire year. You 
belong to Mr. Covey for one year, and you must go 
bach to him, come what will. You must not trouble 
me with any more stories about Mr. Covey; and if 
you do not go immediately home, I will get hold of 
you myself.” This was just what I expected, when I 
found he had prejudged the case against me. “ But, 
Sir,” I said, “ I am sick and tired, and I cannot get 
home to-night.” At this, he again relented, and finally 
he allowed me to remain all night at St. Michael’s ; 
but said I must be off early in the morning, and con¬ 
cluded his directions by making me swallow a huge 
dose of epsom. salts —about the only medicine ever ad¬ 
ministered to slaves. 

It was quite natural for Master Thomas to presume 
I was feigning sickness to escape work, for he proba¬ 
bly thought that were he in the place of a slave—with 
no wages for his work, no praise for well doing, no 
motive for toil but the lash—he would try every pos¬ 
sible scheme by which to escape labor. I say I have 
no doubt of this; the reason is, that there are not, un¬ 
der the whole heavens, a set of men who cultivate 
such an intense dread of labor as do the slaveholders. 
The charge of laziness against the slaves is ever on their 
lips, and is the standing apology for every species of 
cruelty and brutality. These men literally “ bind 
heavy burdens, grievous to be borne, and lay them 
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on men’s shoulders; but they, themselves, will not 
move them with one of their fingers.” 

Jkfy kind readers shall have, in the next chapter— 
what they were led, perhaps, to expect to find in this 
—namely: an account of my partial disenthrallment 
from the tyranny of Covey, and the marked change 
which it brought about. 
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Sleep itself does not always come to the relief of the 
weary in body, and the broken in spirit; especially 
when past troubles only foreshadow coming disasters. 
The last hope had been extinguished. My master, 
who I did not venture to hope would protect me as 
a man , had even now refused to protect me as his prop¬ 
erty ; and had cast me back, covered with reproaches 
and bruises, into the hands of a stranger to that mercy 
which was the soul of the religion he professed. May 
the reader never spend such a night as that allotted 
to me, previous to the morning which was to herald 
my return to the den of horrors from which I had 
made a temporary escape. 

I remained all night—-sleep I did not—at St. Mi¬ 
chael’s ; and in the morning (Saturday) I started off, 
according to the order of Master Thomas, feeling that 
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I had no friend on earth, and doubting if I had one 
in heaven. I reached Covey’s about nine o’clock; 
and just as I stepped into the field, before I had 
reached the house, Covey, true to his snakish habits, 
darted out at me from a fence corner, in which he 
had secreted himself, for the purpose of securing me. 
He was amply provided with a cowskin and a rope ; 
and he evidently intended to tie me up, and to wreak 
his vengeance on me to the fullest extent. I should 
have been an easy prey, had he succeeded in getting 
his hands upon me, for I had taken no refreshment 
since noon on Friday; and this, together with the 
pelting, excitement, and the loss of blood, had re¬ 
duced my strength. I, however, darted back into the 
woods, before the ferocious hound could get hold of 
me, and buried myself in a thicket, where he lost 
sight of me. The corn-field afforded me cover, in get¬ 
ting to the woods. But for the tall corn, Covey would 
have overtaken me, and made me his captive. He 
seemed very much chagrined that he did not catch 
me, and gave up the chase, very reluctantly; for I 
could see his angry movements, toward the house 
from which he had sallied, on his foray. 

Well, now I am clear of Covey, and of his wrath¬ 
ful lash, for the present. I am in the wood, buried in 
its somber gloom, and hushed in its solemn silence ; 
hid from all human eyes ; shut in with nature and na¬ 
ture’s God, and absent frofn all human contrivances. 
Here was a good place to pray ; to pray for help for 
deliverance—a prayer I had often made before. But 
how could I pray ? Covey could pray—Capt. Auld 
could pray—I would fain pray ; but doubts (arising 
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partly from my own neglect of the means of grace, 
and partly from the sham religion which every¬ 
where prevailed, cast in my mind a doubt upon all 
religion, and led me to the conviction that prayers 
were unavailing and delusive) prevented my em¬ 
bracing the opportunity, as a religious one. Life, in 
itself, had almost become burdensome to me. All my 
outward relations were against me; I must stay here 
and starve, (I was already hungry,) or go home to 
Covey’s, and have my flesh torn to pieces, and my 
spirit humbled under the cruel lash of Covey. This 
was the painful alternative presented to me. The day 
was long and irksome. My physical condition was 
deplorable. I was weak, from the toils of the pre¬ 
vious day, and from the want of food and rest; and had 
been so little concerned about my appearance, that I 
had not yet washed the blood from my garments. I 
was an object of horror, even to myself. Life, in 
Baltimore, when most oppressive, was a paradise to 
this. What had I done, what had my parents done, 
that such a life as this should be mine ? That day, in 
the woods, I would have exchanged my manhood for 
the brutehood of an ox. 

Night came. I was still in the woods, unresolved 
what to do. Hunger had not yet pinched me to the 
point of going home, and I laid myself down in the 
leaves to rest; for I had been watching for hunters all 
day, but not being molested during the day, I ex¬ 
pected no disturbance during the night. I had come 
to the conclusion that Covey relied upon hunger to 
drive me home ; and in this I was quite correct—the 
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facts showed that he had made no effort to catch m£, 
since morning. 

Daring the night, I heard the step of a man in the 
woods. He was coming toward the place where I 
lay. A person lying still has the advantage over one 
walking in the woods, in the day time, and this ad¬ 
vantage is much greater at night. I was not able to 
engage in a physical struggle, and I had recourse to 
the common resort of the weak. I hid myself in the 
leaves to prevent discovery. But, as the night rambler 
in the woods drew nearer, I found him to be a friend^ 
not an enemy; it was a slave of Mr. William Groomes, 
of Easton, a kind hearted fellow, named “Sandy. 55 
Sandy lived with Mr. Kemp that year, about four miles 
from St. Michael’s. He, like myself, had been hired 
out by the year; but, unlike myself, had not been 
hired out to be broken. Sandy was the husband of 
a free woman, who lived in the lower part of “ Pot- 
pie Neck” and he was now on his way through the 
woods, to see her, and to spend the Sabbath with her. 

As soon as I had ascertained that the disturber of 
my solitude was not an enemy, but the good-hearted 
Sandy—a man as famous among the slaves of the 
neighborhood for his good nature, as for his good 
sense—I came out from my hiding place, and made 
myself known to him. I explained the circumstan¬ 
ces of the past two days, which had driven me to the 
woods, and he deeply compassionated my distress. It 
was a bold thing for him to shelter me, and I could 
not ask him to do so ; for, had I been found in his hut, 
he would have suffered the penalty of thirty-nine 
lashes on his bare back, if not something worse. But, 
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Sandy was too generous to permit the feftr of punish¬ 
ment to prevent his relieving a brother bondman from 
hunger and exposure ; and, therefore, on his own mo¬ 
tion, I accompanied him to his home, or rather to the 
home of his wife—for the house and lot were hers. 
His wife was called up—for it was now about mid¬ 
night— a fire was made, some Indian meal was 
soon mixed with salt and water, and an ash cake 
was baked in a hurry to relieve my hunger. Sandy’s 
wife was not behind him in kindness—both seemed 
to esteem it a privilege to succor me; for, although I 
was hated by Covey and by my master, I was loved 
by the colored people, because they thought I was ha¬ 
ted for my knowledge, and persecuted because I was 
feared. I was the only slave now in that region who 
could read and write. There had been one other man, 
belonging to Mr. Hugh Hamilton, who could read, 
(his name was “Jim,”) but he, poor fellow, had, 
shortly after my coming into the neighborhood, been 
sold off to the far south. I saw Jim ironed, in the 
cart, to be carried to Easton for sale,—pinioned like 
a yearling for the slaughter. My knowledge was now 
the pride of my brother slaves; and, no doubt, Sandy 
felt something of the general interest in me on that 
account. The supper was soon ready, and though I 
have feasted since, with honorables, lord mayors and 
aldermen, over the' sea, my supper on ash cake and 
cold water, with Sandy, was the meal, of all my life, 
most sweet to my taste, and now most vivid in my 
memory. 

Supper over, Sandy and I went into a discussion of 
what was possible for me, under the perils and hard- 
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ships which now overshadowed my path. The ques¬ 
tion was, must I go back to Covey, or must I now at¬ 
tempt to run away ? Upon a careful survey, the latter 
was found to be impossible; for I was on a narrow 
neck of land, every avenue from which would bring 
me in sight of pursuers. There was the Ghesapeake 
bay to the right, and “ Pot-pie ” river to the left, and 
St. Michael’s and its neighborhood occupying the only 
space through which there was any retreat. 

I found Sandy an old adviser. He was not only a 
religious man, but he professed to believe in a sys¬ 
tem for which I have no name. He was a genuine 
African, and had inherited some of the so called ma¬ 
gical powers, said to be possessed by African and 
eastern nations. He told me that he could help me; 
that, in those very woods, there was an herb, which in 
the morning might be found, possessing all the powers 
required for my protection, (I put his thoughts in my 
own language;) and that, if I would take his advice, 
he would procure me the root of the herb of which 
he spoke. He told me further, that if I would take 
that root and wear it on my right side, it would be 
impossible for Covey to strike me a blow; that with 
this root about my person, no white man could whip 
me. He said he had carried it for years, and that he 
had fully tested its virtues. He had never received 
a blow from a slaveholder since he carried it; and he 
never expected to receive one, for he always meant to 
carry that root as a protection. He knew Covey 
well, for Mrs. Covey was the daughter of Mr. Kemp ; 
and he (Sandy) had heard of the barbarous treatment 
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to which I was subjected, and he wanted to do some¬ 
thing for me. 

Now all this talk about the root, was, to me, very ab¬ 
surd and ridiculous, if not positively sinful. I at first 
rejected the idea that the simple carrying a root on 
my right side, (a root, by the way, over which I walked 
every time I went into the woods,) could possess any 
such magic power as he ascribed to it, and I was, 
therefore, not disposed to cumber my pocket with it. 
I had a positive aversion to all pretenders to “ divi¬ 
nation” It was beneath one of my intelligence to 
countenance such dealings with the devil, as this 
power implied. But, with all my learning—it was 
really precious little—Sandy was more than a match 
for me. “ My book learning,” he said, “ had not kept 
Covey off me,” (a powerful argument just then,) and 
he entreated me, with flashing eyes, to try this. If it 
did me no good, it could do me no harm, and it would 
cost me nothing, any way. Sandy was so earnest, 
and so confident of the good qualities of this weed, 
that, to please him, rather than from any conviction 
of its excellence, I was induced to take it. He had 
been to me the good Samaritan, and had, almost prov¬ 
identially, found me, and helped me when I could not 
help myself; how did I know but that the hand of 
the Lord was in it? With thoughts of this sort, I 
took the roots from Sandy, and put them in my right 
hand pocket. 

This was, of course, Sunday morning. Sandy now 
urged me to go home, with all speed, and to walk up 
bravely to the house, as though nothing had hap¬ 
pened. I saw in Sandy too deep an insight into hu- 
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man nature, with all his superstition, not tohave some 
respect for his advice; and perhaps, too, a slight 
gleam or shadow of his superstition had fallen upon 
me. At any rate, I started off toward Covey’s, as di¬ 
rected by Sandy. Having, the previous night, poured 
my griefs into Sandy’s ears, and got him enlisted in my 
behalf, having made his wife a sharer in my sorrows, 
and having, also, become well refreshed by sleep and 
food, I moved off, quite courageously, toward the much 
dreaded Covey’s. Singularly enough, just as I en¬ 
tered his yard gate, I met him and his wife, dressed 
in their Sunday best—looking as smiling as angels—on 
their way to church. The manner of Covey aston¬ 
ished me. There was something really benignant in 
his countenance. He spoke to me as never before; 
told me that the pigs had got into the lot, and he 
wished me to drive them out; inquired how I was, 
and seemed an altered man. This extraordinary con¬ 
duct of Covey, really made me begin to think that 
Sandy’s herb had more virtue in it than I, in my 
pride, had been willing to allow ; and, had the day 
been other than Sunday, I should have attributed 
Covey’s altered manner solely to the magic power of 
the root. I suspected, however, that the Sabbath, 
and not the root, was the real explanation of Covey’s 
manner. His religion hindered him from breaking 
the Sabbath, but not from breaking my skin. He 
had more respect for the day than for the man, for 
whom the day was mercifully given; for while he 
would cut and slash my body during the week, he 
Would not hesitate, on Sunday, to teach me the value 
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of my soul, or the way of life and salvation by Jesus 
Christ. 

All went well with me till Monday morning; and 
then, whether the root had lost its virtue, or whether 
my tormentor had gone deeper into the black art than 
myself, (as was sometimes said of him,) or whether 
he had obtained a special indulgence, for his faithful 
Sabbath day’s worship, it is not necessary for me to 
know, or to inform the reader; but, this much I may 
say,—the pious and benignant smile which graced 
Covey’s face on Sunday , wholly disappeared on Mon¬ 
day. Long before daylight, I was called up to go 
and feed, rub, and curry the horses. I obeyed tl.ie 
call, and I would have so obeyed it, had it been made 
at an earlier hour, for I had brought my mind to a 
firm resolve, during that Sunday’s reflection, viz: to 
obey every order, however unreasonable, if it were pos¬ 
sible, and, if Mr. Covey should then undertake to beat 
me, to defend and protect myself to the best of my abil¬ 
ity. My religious views on the subject of resisting 
my master, had suffered a serious shock, by the sav¬ 
age persecution to which I had been subjected, and 
my hands were no longer tied by my religion. Mas¬ 
ter Thomas’s indifference had severed the last link. 
I had now to this extent “ backslidden ” from this 
point in the slave’s religious creed; and I soon had 
occasion to make my fallen state known to my Sun¬ 
day-pious brother, Covey. 

Whilst I was obeying his order to feed and get the 
horses ready for the field, and when in the act of go¬ 
ing up the stable loft for the purpose of throwing down 
some blades, Covey sneaked into the stable, in his 
K l(j 
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peculiar snake-like way, and seizing me suddenly by 
the leg, he brought me to the stable floor, giving my 
newly mended body a fearful jar. I now forgot my 
roots , and remembered my pledge to stand up in my 
own defense . The brute was endeavoring skillfully 
to get a slip-knot on my legs, before I could draw up 
my feet. As soon as I found what he was up to, I 
gave a sudden spring, (my two day’s rest had been of 
much service to me,) and by that means, no doubt, 
he was able to bring me to the floor so heavily. He 
was defeated in his plan of tying me. While down, 
he seemed to-think he had me very securely in his 
power. He little thought he was—as the rowdies 
say—“ in” for a “ rough and tumble” fight; but such 
was the fact. Whence came the daring spirit neces¬ 
sary to grapple with a man who, eight-and-forty hours 
before, could, with his slightest word have made me 
tremble like a leaf in a storm, I do not know ; at any 
rate, I was resolved to fight, and, what was better still, 
I was actually hard at it. The fighting madness had 
come upon me, and I found my strong fingers firmly 
attached to the throat of my cowardly tormentor; as 
heedless of consequences, at the moment, as though 
we stood as equals before the law. The very color of 
the man was forgotten. I felt as supple as a cat, and 
was ready for the. snakish creature at every turn. 
Every blow of his was parried, though I dealt no 
blows in turn. I was strictly on the defensive , pre¬ 
venting him from injuring me, rather than trying to 
injure him. I flung him on the ground several times, 
when he meaiit to have hurled me there. I held him 
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so firmly by the throat, that his blood followed my 
nails. He held me, and I held him. 

All was fair, thus far, and the contest was about 
equal. My resistance was entirely unexpected, and 
Covey was taken all aback by it, for he trembled in 
every limb. “ Are you going to resist , you scoundrel ? ” 
said he. To which, I returned a polite “ yes sir; • 
steadily gazing my interrogator in the eye, to meet the 
first approach or dawning of the blow, which I expect¬ 
ed my answer would call forth. But, the conflict did 
not long remain thus equal. Covey soon cried out 
lustily for help; not that I was obtaining any marked 
advantage over him, or was injuring him, but because 
he was gaining none over me, and was not able, single 
handed, to conquer me. He called for his cousin 
Hughes, to come to his assistance, and now the scene 
was changed. I was compelled to give blows, as well 
as to parry them; and, since I was, in any case, to 
suffer for resistance, I felt (as the musty proverb 
goes) that “ I might as well be hanged for an old 
sheep as a lamb.” I was still defensive toward Co¬ 
vey, but aggressive toward Hughes; and, at the first 
approach of the latter, I dealt a blow, in my despera¬ 
tion, which fairly sickened my youthful assailant. He 
went off, bending over with pain, and manifesting no 
disposition to come within my reach again. The poor 
fellow was in the act of trying to catch and tie my 
right hand, and while flattering himself with success, 

I gave him the kick which sent him staggering away 
in pain, at the same time that I held Covey with a 
firm hand. 

„ Taken completely by surprise, Covey seemed to 
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have lost liis usual strength and coolness. He was 
frightened, and stood puffing and blowing, seemingly 
unable to command words or blows. When he saw 
that poor Hughes was standing half bent with pain—■ 
his courage quite gone—the cowardly tyrant asked 
if I “ meant to persist in my resistance.” I told him 
* “ I did 7nean to resist , come what might?' that I had 
been by him treated like a brute, during the last six 
months; and that I should stand it no longer . With 
that, he gave me a shake, and attempted to drag me 
toward a stick of wood, that was lying just'outside 
the stable door. He meant to knock me down with 
it; but, just as he leaned over to get the stick, I seized 
him with both hands by the collar, and, with a vigor¬ 
ous and sudden snatch, I brought my assailant harm¬ 
lessly, his full length, on the not over clean ground— 
for we were now in the cow yard. He had selected 
the place for the fight, and it was but right that he 
should have all the advantages of his own selection. 

By this time, Bill, the hired man, came home. He 
had been to Mr. Hemsley’s, to spend the Sunday with 
his nominal wife, and was coming home on Monday 
morning, to go to work. Covey and I had been 
skirmishing from before daybreak, till now, that the 
sun was almost shooting his beams over the eastern 
woods, and we were still at it. I could not see where 
the matter was to terminate. He evidently was afraid 
to let me go, lest I should again make off to the woods; 
otherwise, he would probably have obtained arms from 
the house, to frighten me. Holding me, Covey called 
upon Bill for assistance. The scene here, had some¬ 
thing comic about it. 66 Bill,” who knew precisely 
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what Covey wished him to do, affected ignorance, and 
pretended he did not know what to do. “What shall 
I do, Mr. Covey,” said Bill. “ Take hold of him— 
take hold of him! ” said Covey. With a toss of his 
head, peculiar to Bill, he said, “ indeed, Mr. Covey, 
I want to go to work.” “ This is your work,” said 
Covey; “ take hold of him.” Bill replied, with spirit, 
“ My master hired me here, to work, and not to help 
you whip Frederick.” It was now my turn to speak. 
“ Bill,” said I, “ don’t put your hands on me.” To 
which he replied, “My God! Frederick,Iaintgoin’ 
to tech ye,” and Bill walked off, leaving Covey and 
myself to settle our matters as best we might. 

But, my present advantage was threatened when I 
saw Caroline (the slave-woman of Covey) coming to 
the cow yard to milk, for she was a powerful woman, 
and could have mastered me very easily, exhausted 
as I now was. As soon as she came into the yard, 
Covey attempted to rally her to his aid. Strangely— 
and, I may add, fortunately—Caroline was in no hu¬ 
mor to take a hand in any such sport. We were all 
in open rebellion, that morning. Caroline answered 
the command of her master to “ take hold of mef pre¬ 
cisely as Bill had answered, but in her , it was at 
greater peril so to answer; she was the slave of Co¬ 
vey, and he could do what he pleased with her. It 
was not so with Bill, and Bill knew it. Samuel Harris, 
to whom Bill belonged, did not allow his slaves to be 
beaten, unless they were guilty of some crime which 
the law would punish. But, poor Caroline, like my¬ 
self, was at the mercy of the merciless Covey; nor 
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did she escape the dire effects of her refusal. He 
gave her several sharp blows. 

Covey at length (two hours had elapsed) gave up 
the contest. Letting me go, he said,—puffing and 
blowing at a great rate—“ now, you scoundrel, go to 
your work; I would not have whipped you half so 
much as I have had you not resisted.” The fact was, 
he had not whipped me at all . He had not, in all the 
scuffle, drawn a single drop of blood from me. I had 
drawn blood from him; and, even without this satis¬ 
faction, I should have been victorious, because my 
aim had not been to injure him, but to prevent his 
injuring me. 

During the whole six months that I lived with Co¬ 
vey, after this transaction, he never laid on me the 
weight of his finger in anger. He would, occasionally, 
say he did not want to have to get hold of me again— 
a declaration which I had no difficulty in believing; 
and I had a secret feeling, which answered, “ you 
need not wish to get hold of me again, for you will 
be likely to come off worse in a second fight than you 
did in the first.” 

Well, my dear reader, this battle with Mr. Covey, 
—undignified as it was, and as I fear my narration of 
it is—was the turning point in my “life as a slave” 
It rekindled in my breast the smouldering embers of 
liberty ; it brought up my Baltimore dreams, and re¬ 
vived a sense of my own manhood. I was a changed 
being after that fight. I was nothing before; I was 
a man now. It recalled to life my crushed self-respect 
and my self-confidence, and inspired me with a re¬ 
newed determination to be a freeman. A man, with- 
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out force, is without the essential dignity of humanity. 
Human nature is so constituted, that it cannot honor a 
helpless man, although it can pity him; and even 
this it cannot do long, if the signs of power do not 
arise. 

He only can understand the effect of this combat 
on my spirit, who has himself incurred something, 
hazarded something, in repelling the unjust and cruel 
aggressions of a tyrant. Covey was a tyrant, and a 
cowardly one, withal. After resisting him, I felt as 
I had never felt before. It was a resurrection from 
the dark and pestiferous tomb of slavery, to the heav¬ 
en of comparative freedom. Q was no longer a ser¬ 
vile coward, trembling under the frown of a brother 
worm of the dust, but, my long-cowed spirit was 
roused to an attitude of manly independence. I had 
reached the point, at which I was not afraid to die . 
This spirit made me a freeman in fact , while I re¬ 
mained a slave in form . When a slave cannot be 
flogged he is more than half free. He has a domain 
as broad as his own manly heart to defend, and he is 
really “ a power on earth?^fN hile slaves prefer their 
lives, with flogging, to instant death, they will always 
find Christians enough, like unto Covey, to accommo¬ 
date that preference. From this time, until that of 
my escape from slavery, I was never fairly whipped. 
Several attempts were made to whip me, but they 
were always unsuccessful. Bruises I did get, as I 
shall hereafter inform the reader ; but the case I have 
been describing, was the end of the brutification to 
which slavery had subjected me. 

The reader will be glad to know why, after I had 
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so grievously offended ftdr. Covey, he did not have 
me taken in hand by the authorities; indeed, why the 
law of Maryland, which assigns hanging to the slave 
who resists his master, was not put in force against 
me; at any rate, why I was not taken up, as is usual 
in such cases, and publicly whipped, for an example 
to other slaves, and as a means of deterring me from 
committing the same offense again. I confess, that 
the easy manner in which I got off, was, for a long 
time, a surprise to me, and I cannot, even now, fully 
explain the cause. 

The only explanation I can venture to suggest, is 
the fact, that Covey was, probably, ashamed to have 
it known and confessed that he had been mastered by 
a boy of sixteen. Mr. Covey enjoyed the unbounded 
and very valuable reputation, of being a first rate 
overseer and negro breaker. By means of this repu¬ 
tation, he was able to procure his hands for very tri¬ 
fling compensation, and with very great ease. His 
interest and his pride mutually suggested the wusdom 
of passing the matter by, in silence. I The story that 
he had undertaken to whip a lad, and had been resist¬ 
ed, was, of itself, sufficient to damage him; for his 
bearing should, in the estimation of slaveholders, be 
of that imperial order that should make such an oc¬ 
currence impossible. I judge from these circumstan¬ 
ces, that Covey deemed it best to give me the go-by. 
It is, perhaps, not altogether creditable to my natural 
temper, that, after this conflict with Mr. Covey, I did, 
at times, purposely aim to provoke him to an attack, 
by refusing to keep with the other hands in the field, 
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but I could never bully him to another battle. I had 
made up my mind to do him serious damage, if he 
ever again attempted to lay violent hands on me. 

“Hereditary bondmen, know ye not 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow ?” 
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My term of actual service to Mr. Edward Covey 
ended on Christmas day, 1834. I gladly left the 
snakish Covey, although he was now as gentle as a 
lamb. My home for the year 1835 was already se¬ 
cured—my next master was already selected. There is 
always more or less excitement about the matter of 
changing hands, but I had become somewhat reckless. 
I cared very little into whose hands I fell—1 meant 
to fight my way. Despite of Covey, too, the report 
got abroad, that I was hard to whip; that I was guilty 
* of kicking back; that though generally a good tem¬ 
pered negro, I sometimes “ got the devil in me” These 
sayings were rife in Talbot county, and they distin¬ 
guished me among my servile brethren. Slaves, gen- 
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erally, will fight each other, and die at each other’s 
hands; but there are few who are not held in awe 
by a white man. Trained from the cradle up, to think 
and feel that their masters are superior, and invested 
with a sort of sacredness, there are few who can out¬ 
grow or rise above the control which that sentiment 
exercises. I had now got free from it, and the thing 
was known. One bad sheep will spoil a whole flock. 
Among the slaves, I was a bad sheep. I hated slave¬ 
ry, slaveholders, and all pertaining to them; and I 
did not fail to inspire others with the same feeling, 
wherever and whenever opportunity was presented. 
This made me a marked lad among the slaves, and a 
suspected one among the slaveholders. A knowledge 
of my ability to read and write, got pretty widely 
spread, which was very much against me. 

The days between Christmas day and K’ew Years, 
are allowed the slaves as holidays. During these 
days, all regular work was suspended, and there was 
nothing to do but to keep fires, and look after the 
stock. This time we regarded as our jown, by the 
grace of our masters, and we, therefore used it, or 
abused it, as we pleased. Those who had families at 
a distance, were now expected to visit them, and to 
spend with them the entire week. The younger 
slaves, or the unmarried ones, were expected to see to 
the cattle, and attend to incidental duties at home. 
The holidays were variously spent. The sober, think¬ 
ing and industrious ones of our number, would employ 
themselves in manufacturing corn brooms, mats, horse 
collars and baskets, and some of these were very well 
made. Another class spent their time in hunting 
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opossums, coons, rabbits, and other game. But the 
majority spent the holidays in sports, ball playing, 
wrestling, boxing, running foot races, dancing, and 
drinking whisky; and this latter mode of spending 
the time was generally most agreeable to their mas¬ 
ters. A slave who would work during the holidays, 
was thought, by his master, undeserving of holidays. 
Such an one had rejected the favor of his master. 
There was, in this simple act of continued work, an 
accusation against slaves; and a slave could not help 
thinking, that if he made three dollars during the 
holidays, he might make three hundred during the 
year. Not to be drunk during the holidays, was dis¬ 
graceful ; and he was esteemed a lazy and improvi¬ 
dent man, who could not afford to drink whisky du¬ 
ring Christmas. 

The fiddling, dancing and “jubilee beating ,” was 
going on in all directions. This latter performance is 
strickly southern. It supplies the place of a violin, 
or of other musical instruments, and is played so 
easily, that almost every farm has its “ Juba” beater. 
The performer improvises as he beats, and sings his 
merry songs, so ordering the words as to have them 
fall pat with the movement of his hands. Among a 
mass of nonsense and wild frolic, once in a while a 
sharp hit is given to the meanness of slaveholders. 
Take the following, for an example: 

“We raise de wheat, 

Dey gib us de corn; 

We bake de bread, 

Dey gib us de cruss; 

We sif de meal, 

Dey gib us de huss ; 
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We peal de meat, 
Dey gib U3 de skin, 
And dat’s de way 


Dey takes ns in. 

We skim de pot, 

Dey gib us the liquor, 

And say dat’s good enough for nigger. 
Walk over I walk over! 

Tom butter and de fat; 

Poor nigger you can’t get over dat;] 


Walk over! ” 


This is not a bad summary of the palpable injustice 
and fraud of slavery, giving—as it does—to the lazy 
and idle, the comforts which God designed should be 
given solely to the honest laborer. But to the holi¬ 
day’s. 

Judging from my own observation and experience, 
I believe these holidays to be among the most effect¬ 
ive means, in the hands of slaveholders, of keeping 
down the spirit of insurrection among the slaves. 

To enslave men, successfully and safely, it is neces¬ 
sary to have their minds occupied with thoughts and 
aspirations short of the liberty of which they are de¬ 
prived. A certain degree of attainable good must 



kept before them. These holidays serve the purpose 
of keeping the minds of the slaves occupied with pros¬ 
pective pleasure, within the limits of slavery. The 
young man can go wooing; the married man can 
visit his wife; the father and mother can see their 
children ; the industrious and money gloving can make 
a few dollars ; the great wrestler can win laurels ; 
the young people can meet, and enjoy each other’s 
society ; the drunken man can get plenty of whisky; 
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and the religions man can hold prayer meetings, 
preach, pray and exhort during the holidays. Before 
the holidays, these are pleasures in prospect; after 
the holidays, they become pleasures of memory, and 
they serve, to keep out thoughts and wishes of a more 
dangerous character. Were slaveholders at once to 
abandon the practice of allowing their slaves these 
liberties, periodically, and to keep them, the year 
round, closely confined to the narrow, circle of their 
homes, I doubt not that the south would blaze with 
insurrections. These holidays are conductors or safety' 
valves to carry off the explosive elements inseparable 
from the human mind, when reduced to the condition 
of slavery. But for these, the rigors of bondage would 
become too severe for endurance, and the slave would 
be forced up to dangerous desperation. Woe to the 
slaveholder when he undertakes to hinder or to pre¬ 
vent the operation of these electric conductors. A 
succession of earthquakes would be less destructive, 
than the insurrectionary fires which would be sure to 
burst forth in different parts of the -south, from such 
interference. 

Thus, the holidays, become part and parcel of *the 
gross fraud, wrongs and inhumanity of slavery. Os¬ 
tensibly, they are institutions of benevolence, designed 
to mitigate the rigors of slave life, but, practically, 
they are a fraud, instituted by human selfishness, the 
better to secure the ends of injustice and oppression. 
The slave’s happiness is not the end sought, but, rath¬ 
er, the master’s safety. It is not from a generous un¬ 
concern for the slave’s labor that this cessation from 
labor is allowed, but from a prudent regard to the 
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safety of the slave system. I am strengthened in this 
opinion, by the fact, that most slaveholders like to 
have their slaves spend the holidays in such a man¬ 
ner as to be of no real benefit to the slaves. It is 
plain, that everything like rational enjoyment among 
the slaves, is frowned upon ; and only those wild and 
low sports, peculiar to semi-civilized people, are en¬ 
couraged. All the license allowed, appears to have 
no other object than to disgust the slaves with their 
temporary freedom, and to make them as glad to re¬ 
turn to their work, as they were to leave it. By 
plunging them into exhausting depths of drunkenness 
and dissipation, this effect is almost certain to follow. 
I have known slaveholders resort to cunning tricks, 
with a view of getting their slaves deplorably drunk. 
A usual plan is, to make bets on a slave, that he can 
drink more whisky than any other; and so to induce a 
rivalry among them, for the mastery in this degrada¬ 
tion. The scenes, brought about in this way, were 
often scandalous and loathsome in the extreme. Whole 
multitudes might be found stretched out in brutal 
drunkenness, at once helpless and disgusting. Thus, 
when the slave asks for a few hours of virtuous free¬ 
dom, his cunning master takes advantage of his igno¬ 
rance, and cheers him with a dose of vicious and re¬ 
volting dissipation, artfully labeled with the name of 
Liberty. We were induced to drink, I among the 
rest, and when the holidays were over, we all staggered 
up from our filth and wallowing, took a long breath, 
and went away to our various fields of work; feeling, 
upon the whole, rather glad to go from that which our 
masters artfully deceived us into the belief was free- 
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dom, back again to the arms of slavery. It was not 
what we had taken it to be, nor what it might have 
been, had it not been abused by us. It was about as 
well to be a slave to master , as to be a slave to rum 
and whisky. 

I am the more induced to take this view of the holi¬ 
day system, adopted by slaveholders, from what I 
know of their treatment of slaves, in regard to other 
things. It is the commonest thing for them to try to 
disgust their slaves with what they do not want them 
to have, or to enjoy. A slave, for instance, likes mo¬ 
lasses ; he steals some; to cure him of the taste for it, 
his master, in many cases, will go away to town, and 
buy a large quantity of th e poorest quality, and set it 
before his slave, and, with whip in hand, compel him 
to eat it, until the poor fellow is made to sicken at the 
very thought of molasses. The same course is often 
adopted to cure slaves of the disagreeable and incon¬ 
venient practice of asking for more food, when their 
allowance has failed them. The same disgusting pro¬ 
cess works well, too, in other things, but I need not 
cite them. When a slave is drunk, the slaveholder 
has no fear that he will plan an insurrection; no fear 
that he will escape to the north. It is the sober, 
thinking slave who is dangerous, and needs the vigi¬ 
lance of his master, to keep him a slave. But, to pro¬ 
ceed with my narrative. 

On the first of January, 1835,1 proceeded from St. 
Michael’s to Mr. William Freeland’s, my new home. 
Mr. Freeland lived only three miles from St. Michael’s, 
on an old worn out farm, which required much labor 
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to restore it to anything like a self-supporting estab¬ 
lishment. 

I was not long in finding Mr Freeland to be a very 
different man from Mr. Covey. Though not rich, Mr. 
Freeland was what may be called a well-bred south¬ 
ern gentleman, as different from Covey, as a well- 
trained and hardened negro breaker is from the best 
specimen of the first families of the south. Though 
Freeland was a slaveholder, and shared many of the 
vices of his class, he seemed alive to the sentiment of 
honor. He had some sense of justice, and some feel¬ 
ings of humanity. He was fretful, impulsive and 
passionate, but I must do him the justice to say, he 
was free from the mean and selfish characteristics 
which distinguished the creature from which I had 
now, happily, escaped. He was open, frank, impera¬ 
tive, and practiced no concealments, disdaining to 
play the spy. In all this, he was the' opposite of the 
crafty Covey. 

Among the many advantages gained in my change 
from Covey’s to Freeland’s—startling as the state¬ 
ment may be—was the fact that the latter gentleman 
made no profession of religion. I assert most unhesi¬ 
tatingly , that the religion of the south—as I have ob¬ 
served it and proved it—is a mere covering for the 
most horrid crimes; the justifier of the most appalling 
barbarity; a sanctifier of the most hateful frauds; 
and a secure shelter, under which the darkest, foulest, 
grossest, and most infernal abominations fester and 
flourish. Were I again to be reduced to the condition 
of a slave, next to that calamity, I should regard the 
fact of being the slave of a religious slaveholder, the 
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greatest that could befall me. For of all slaveholders 
with whom I have ever met, religious slaveholders 
are the worst. I have found them, almost invariably, 
the vilest, meanest and basest of their class. Excep¬ 
tions there may be, but this is true of religious slave¬ 
holders, as a class . /it is not for me to explain the 
fact. Others may do that; I simply state it as a fact, 
and leave the theological, and psychological inquiry, 
which it raises, to be decided by others more compe¬ 
tent than myself. Religious slaveholders, like reli¬ 
gious persecutors, are ever extreme in their malice 
and violence. Yery near my new home, on an ad¬ 
joining farm, there lived the Rev. Daniel Weeden, 
who was both pious and cruel after the real Covey 
pattern. Mr. Weeden was a local preacher of the 
Protestant Methodist persuasion, and a most zealous 
supporter of the ordinances of religion, generally. 
This Weeden owned a woman called “Ceal,” who 
was a standing proof of his mercilessness. Poor Ceal’s 
back, always scantily clothed, was kept literally raw, 
by the lash of this religious man and gospel minister. 
The most notoriously wicked man—so called in dis¬ 
tinction from church members—could hire hands 
more easily than this brute. When sent out to find 
a home, a slave would never enter the gates of the 
preacher Weeden, while a sinful sinner needed a hand. 
Behave ill, or behave well, it was the known maxim 
of Weeden, that it is the duty of a master to use the 
lash. If, for no other reason, he contended that this 
was essential to remind a slave of his condition, and 
of his master’s authority. The good slave must be 
whipped, to be kept good, and the bad slave must be 
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whipped, to be made good. Such was Weeden’s 
theory, and such was his practice. The back of his 
slave-woman will, in the judgment, be the swiftest 
witness against him. 

While I am stating particular cases, I might as well 
immortalize another of my neighbors, by calling him 
by name, and putting him in print. He did not think 
that a “ chiel” was near, “ taking notes,’ 5 and will, 
doubtless, feel quite angry at having his character 
touched off in the ragged style of a slave’s pen. I 
beg to introduce the reader to Rev. Rigby Hopkins. 
Mr. Hopkins resides between Easton and St. Michael’s, 
in Talbot county, Maryland. The severity of this 
man made him a perfect terror to the slaves of his 
neighborhood. The peculiar feature of his govern¬ 
ment, was, his system of whipping slaves, as he said, 
in advance of deserving it. He always managed to 
have one or two slaves to whip on Monday morning, 
so as to start his hands to their work, under the inspi¬ 
ration of a new assurance on Monday, that his preach¬ 
ing about kindness, mercy, brotherly love, and the 
like, on Sunday, did not interfere with, or prevent 
him from establishing hi$ authority, by the cowskin. 
He seemed to wish to assure them, that his tears over 
poor, lost and ruined sinners, and his pity for them, 
did not reach to the blacks who tilled his fields. This 
saintly Hopkins used to boast, that he was the best 
hand to manage a negro in the county. He whipped 
for the smallest offenses, by way of preventing the 
commission of large ones. 

The reader might imagine a difficulty in finding 
faults enough for such frequent whipping. But, this 
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is because you have no idea how easy a matter it is 
to offend a man who is on the look-out for offenses. 
The man, unaccustomed to slaveholding, would be as¬ 
tonished to observe how many floggable offenses there 
are in the slaveholder’s catalogue of crimes ; and how 
easy it is to commit any one of them, even when the 
slave least intends it. A slaveholder, bent on finding 
fault, will hatch up a dozen a day, if he chooses to do 
so, and each one of these shall be of a punishable de¬ 
scription. A mere look, word, or motion, a mistake, 
accident, or want of power, are all matters for which 
a slave may be whipped at any time. Does a slave 
look dissatisfied with his condition ? It is said, that 
he has the devil in him, and it must be whipped out. 
Does he answer loudly , when spoken to by his mas¬ 
ter, with an air of self-consciousness ? Then, must he 
be taken down a button-hole lower, by the lash, well 
laid on. Does he forget, and omit to pull off his hat, 
when approaching a white person ? Then, he must, 
or may be, whipped for his bad manners. Does he 
ever venture to vindicate his conduct, when harshly 
and unjustly accused? Then, he is guilty of impu¬ 
dence, one of the greatest crimes in the social cata¬ 
logue of southern society. To allow a slave to escape 
punishment, who has impudently attempted to excul¬ 
pate himself from unjust charges, preferred against 
him by some white person, is to be guilty of great 
dereliction of duty. Does a slave ever venture to sug¬ 
gest a better way of doing a thing, no matter what ? 
he is, altogether, too officious—wise above what is 
written—and he deserves, even if he does not get, a 
flogging for his presumption. Does he, while plow- 
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ing, break a plow, or while hoeing, break a hoe, or 
while chopping, break an ax ? no matter what were 
the imperfections of the implement broken, or the nat¬ 
ural liabilities for breaking, the slave can be whipped 
for carelessness. The reverend slaveholder could 
always find something of this sort, to justify him in 
using the lash several times during the week. Hop¬ 
kins—like Covey and Weeden-—were shunned by 
slaves who had the privilege (as many had) of finding 
their own masters at the end of each year; and yet, 
there was not a man in all that section of country, 
who made a louder profession of religion, than did 
Mr. Kigby Hopkins. 

But, to continue the thread of my story, through my 
experience when at Mr. William Freeland’s. 

My poor, weather-beaten bark now reached smooth¬ 
er water, and gentler breezes. My stormy life at Co¬ 
vey’s had been of service to me. The things that 
would have seemed very hard, had I gone direct to 
Mr. Freeland’s, from the home of Master Thomas, 
were now (after the hardships at Covey’s) “trifles 
light as air.” I was still a field hand, and had come 
to prefer the severe labor of the field, to the enerva¬ 
ting duties of a. house servant. I had become large 
and strong; and had begun to take pride in the fact, 
that I could do as much hard work as some of the 
older men. There is much rivalry among slaves, at 
times, as to which can do the most work, and masters 
generally seek to promote such rivalry. But some 
of us were too wise to race with each other very 
long. Such racing, we had the sagacity to see, was 
not likely to pay. We had our times for measuring 
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each, other’s strength, hut we knew too much to keep 
up the competition so long as to produce an extraor¬ 
dinary day’s work. AVe knew that if, by extraordina¬ 
ry exertion, a large quantity of work was done in one 
day, the fact, becoming known to the master, might 
lead him to require the same amount every day. This 
thought was enough to bring us to a dead halt when 
ever so much excited for the race. 

At Mr. Freeland’s, my condition was every way im¬ 
proved. I was no longer the poor scape-goat that I 
was when at Covey’s, where every wrong thing done 
was saddled upon me, and where other slaves were 
whipped over my shoulders. Mr. Freeland was too just 
a man thus to impose upon me, or upon any one else. 

It is quite usual to make one slave the object of es¬ 
pecial abuse, and to beat him often, with a view to its 
effect upon others, rather than with any expectation 
that the slave whipped will be improved by it, but 
the man with whom I now was, could descend to no 
such meanness and wickedness. Every man here was 
held individually responsible for his own conduct. 

This was a vast improvement on the rule at Covey’s. 
There, I was the general pack horse. Bill Smith was 
protected, by a positive prohibition made by his rich 
master, and the command of the rich slaveholder is 
law to the poor one ; Hughes was favored, because of 
his relationship to Covey; and the hands hired tem¬ 
porarily, escaped flogging, except as they got it over 
my poor shoulders. Of course, this comparison refers 
to the time when Covey could whip me. 

Mr. Freeland, like Mr. Covey, gave his hands 
enough to eat, but, unlike Mr. Covey, he gave them 
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time to take their meals ; he worked us hard during 
the day, hut gave us the night for rest—another ad¬ 
vantage to be set to the credit of the sinner, as 
against that of the saint. We were seldom in the field 
after dark in the evening, or before sunrise in the 
morning. Our implements of husbandry were of the 
most improved pattern, and much superior to those 
used at Covey’s. 

Notwithstanding the improved condition which was 
now mine, and the many advantages I had gained by 
my new home, and my new master, I was still rest¬ 
less and discontented. I was about as hard to please 
by a master, as a master is by a slave. The freedom 
from bodily torture and unceasing labor, had given 
my mind an increased sensibility, and imparted to it 
greater activity. I was not yet exactly in right rela¬ 
tions. “ How be it, that was not first which is spir¬ 
itual, but that which is natural, and afterward that 
which is spiritual.” When entombed at Covey’s, 
shrouded in darkness and physical wretchedness, tem¬ 
poral well-being was the grand desideratum ; but, tem¬ 
poral wants supplied, the spirit puts in its claims. 
Beat and cuff your slave, keep him hungry and spir¬ 
itless, and he will follow the chain of his master like 
a dog; but, feed and clothe him well,—work him mod¬ 
erately—surround him with physical comfort,^and 
dreams of freedom intrude. Give him a bad master, 
and he aspires to a good master ; give him a good mas¬ 
ter, and he wishes to become his oivn master. Such 
is human nature. You may hurl a man so low, be¬ 
neath the level of his kind, that he loses all just ideas 
of his natural position ; but elevate him a little, and 
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the clear conception of rights rises to life and power, 
and leads him onward. Thus elevated, a little, at Tree- 
land’s, the dreams called into being by that good man, 
Father Lawson, when in Baltimore, began to visit me; 
and shoots from the tree of liberty began to put forth 
tender buds, and dim hopes of the future began to dawn. 

I found myself in congenial society, at Mr. Free¬ 
land’s. There were Henry Harris, John Harris, Han¬ 
dy Caldwell, and Sandy Jenkins.* 

Henry and John were brothers, and belonged to 
Mr. Freeland. They were both remarkably bright 
and intelligent, though neither of them could read. 
Now for mischief! I had not been long at Freeland’s 
before I was up to my old tricks. I early began to 
address my companions on the subject of education, 
and the advantages of intelligence over ignorance, 
and, as far as I dared, I tried to show the agency of 
ignorance in keeping men in slavery. Webster’s 
spelling book and the Columbian Orator were looked 
into again. As summer came on, and the long Sab¬ 
bath days stretched themselves over our idleness, I 
became uneasy, and wanted a Sabbath school, in 
which to exercise my gifts, and to impart the little 
knowledge of letters which I possessed, to my brother 
slaves. A house was hardly necessary in the sum¬ 
mer time; I could hold my school under the shade 

* This is the same man who gave me the roots to prevent my be¬ 
ing whipped by Mr. Covey. He was “a clever soul.” We used 
frequently to talk about the fight with Covey, and as often as we 
did so, he would claim my success as the result of the roots which 
he gave me. This superstition is very common among the more 
ignorant slaves. A slave seldom dies, but that his death is attribu¬ 
ted to trickery. 
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of an old oak tree, as well as any where else. The 
thing was, to get the scholars, and to have them thor¬ 
oughly imbued with the desire to learn. Two such 
boys were quickly secured, in Henry and John, and 
from them the contagion spread. I was not long in 
bringing around me twenty or thirty young men, who 
enrolled themselves, gladly, in my Sabbath school, 
and were willing to meet me regularly, under the 
trees or elsewhere, for the purpose of learning to read. 
It was surprising with what ease they provided them¬ 
selves with spelling books. These were mostly the 
cast off books of their young masters or mistresses. I 
taught, at first, on our own farm. All were impressed 
with the necessity of keeping the matter as private 
as possible, for the fate of the St. Michael’s attempt 
was notorious, and fresh in the minds of all. Our 
pious masters, at St. Michael’s, must not know that a 
few of their dusky brothers were learning to read the 
word of God, lest they should come down upon us 
with the lash and chain. We might have met to 
drink whisky, to wrestle, fight, and to do other un¬ 
seemly things, with no fear of interruption from the 
saints or the sinners of St. Michael’s. 

But, to meet for the purpose of improving the mind 
and heart, by learning to read the sacred scriptures, 
was esteemed a most dangerous nuisance, to be in¬ 
stantly stopped. The slaveholders of St. Michael’s, 
like slaveholders elsewhere, would always prefer to 
see the slaves engaged in degrading sports, rather 
than to see them acting like moral and accountable 
beings. 

Had any one asked a religious white man, in St. 
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Michael’s, twenty years ago, the names of three men 
in that town, whose lives were most after the pattern 
of our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ, the first three 
would have been as follows : 

Garrison West, Glass Leader. 

Wright Fairbanks, Glass Leader 

Thomas Auld, Glass Leader. 

And yet, these were the men who ferociously rushed 
in upon my Sabbath school, at St. Michael’s, armed 
with mob-like missiles, and forbade our meeting again, 
on pain of having our backs made bloody by the lash. 
This same Garrison West was my class leader, and I 
must say, I thought him a Christian, until he took 
part in breaking my school. He led me no more 
after that. The plea for this outrage was then, as it is 
now and at all times,—the danger to good order. If 
the slaves learnt to read, they would learn some¬ 
thing else, and something worse. The peace of slave¬ 
ry would be disturbed; slave rule would be endan¬ 
gered. I leave the reader to characterize a system 
which is endangered by such causes. I do not dis¬ 
pute the soundness of the reasoning. It is perfectly 
sound ; and, if slavery be rights Sabbath schools for 
teaching slaves to read the bible are wrong , and ought 
to be put down. These Christian class leaders were, 
to this extent, consistent. They had settled the ques¬ 
tion, that slavery is right,' and, by that standard, they 
determined that Sabbath schools are wrong. To be 
sure, they were Protestant, and held to the great Pro¬ 
testant right of every man to “ search the scriptures ” 
for himself; but, then, to all general rules, there are 
exceptions. How convenient! what crimes, may not 
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be committed under the doctrine of the last remark. 
But, my dear, class leading Methodist brethren, did 
not condescend to give give me a reason for breaking 
up the Sabbath school at St. Michael’s; it was enough 
that they had determined upon its destruction. I am, 
however, digressing. 

After getting the school cleverly into operation, the 
second time—holding it in the woods, behind the 
barn, and in the shade of trees—I succeeded in indu¬ 
cing a free colored man, who lived several miles from 
our house, to permit me to hold my school in a room 
at his house. /He, very kindly, gave me this liberty; 
but he incurred much peril in doing so, for the assem¬ 
blage was an unlawful one/ I shall not mention, here, 
the name of this man; for it might, even now, sub¬ 
ject him to persecution, although the offenses were 
committed more than twenty years ago. I had, at 
one time, more than forty scholars, all of the right sort; 
and many of them succeeded in learning to read. I 
have met several slaves from Maryland, who were 
once my scholars; and who obtained their freedom, 
I doubt not, partly in consequence of the ideas im¬ 
parted to them in that school. I have had various 
employments during my short life ; but I look back 
to none with more satisfaction, than to that afforded 
by my Sunday school. An attachment, deep and 
lasting, sprung up between me and my persecuted 
pupils, which made my parting from them intensely 
grievous; and, when I think that most of these dear 
souls are yet shut up in this abject thralldom, I am 
overwhelmed with grief. 

Besides my Sunday school, I devoted three eve- 
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nings a week to my fellow slaves, during the winter. 
Let the reader reflect upon the fact, that, in this Chris¬ 
tian country, men and women are hiding from pro¬ 
fessors of religion, in barns, in the woods and fields, 
in order to learn to read the holy bible . Those dear 
souls, who came to my Sabbath school, came not be¬ 
cause it was popular or reputable to attend such a 
place, for they came under the liability of having 
forty stripes laid on their naked backs. Every mo¬ 
ment they spent in my school, they were under this 
terrible liability; and, in this respect, I was a sharer 
with them. Their minds had been cramped and starved 
by their cruel masters ; the light of education had 
been completely excluded; and their hard earnings 
had been taken to educate their master’s children. I 
felt a delight in circumventing the tyrants, and in 
blessing the victims of their curses. 

The year at Mr. Freeland’s passed off very smooth¬ 
ly, to outward seeming. Not a blow was given me 
during the whole year. To the credit of Mr. Free¬ 
land,—irreligious though he was—it must be stated, 
that he was the best master I ever had, until I became 
my own master, and assumed for myself, as I had a 
right to do, the responsibility of my own existence 
and the exercise of my own powers. For much of 
the happiness—or absence of misery—with which I 
passed this year with Mr. Freeland, I am indebted to 
the genial temper and ardent friendship of my broth¬ 
er slaves. They were, every one of them, manly, gen¬ 
erous and brave, yes ; I say they were brave, and I 
will add, fine looking. It is seldom the lot of mortals 
to have truer and better friends than were the slaves 
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on this farm. It is not uncommon to charge slaves 
with great treachery toward each other, and to believe 
them incapable of confiding in each other; but I must 
say, that I never loved, esteemed, or confided in men, 
more than I did in these. They were as true as steel, 
and no band of brothers could have been more loving. 
There were no mean advantages taken of each other, 
as is sometimes the case were slaves are situated as 
we were; no tattling; no giving each other bad 
names to Mr. Freeland; and no elevating one at the 
expense of the other. ¥e never undertook to do 
any thing, of any importance, which was likely to 
affect each other, without mutual consultation. We 
were generally a unit, and moved together. Thoughts 
and sentiments were exchanged between us, which 
might well be called very incendiary, by oppressors 
and tyrants; and perhaps the time has not even now 
come, when it is safe to unfold all the flying sugges¬ 
tions which arise in the minds of intelligent slaves. 
Several of my friends and brothers, if yet alive, are 
still in some part of the house of bondage; and though 
twenty years have passed away, the suspicious malice 
of slavery might punish them for even listening to my 
thoughts* 

The slaveholder, kind or cruel, is a slaveholder still 
—the every hour violator of the just and inalienable 
rights of man; and he is, therefore, every hour silently 
whetting the knife of vengeance for his own throat. 
He never lisps a syllable in commendation of the 
fathers of this republic, nor denounces any attempted 
oppression of himself, without inviting the knife tQ his 
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own throat, and asserting the rights of rebellion for 
his own slaves. 

The year is ended, and we are now in the midst of 
the Christmas holidays, which are kept this year as 
last, according to the general description previously 
given. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 


THE RUN-AWAY PLOT. 

NEW YEAR’S THOUGHTS AND MEDITATIONS-AGAIN BOUGHT BY FREE LAND- 

NO AMBITION TO BE A SLATE-KINDNESS NO COMPENSATION FOR SLAVERY 

-INCIPIENT STEPS TOWARD ESCAPE-CONSIDERATIONS LEADING THERETO 

-IRRECONCILABLE HOSTILITY TO SLAVERY-SOLEMN VOW TAKEN_PLAN 

DIVULGED TO THE SLAVES—COLUMBIAN ORATOR-SCHEME GAINS FAVOR, 

DESPITE PRO-SLAVERY PREACHING-DANGER OF DISCOVERY-SKILL OF 

SLAVEHOLDERS IN READING THE MINDS OF THEIR SLAVES-SUSPICION AND 

COERCION-HYMNS WITH DOUBLE MEANING-VALUE, IN DOLLARS, OF OUR 

COMPANY-PRELIMINARY CONSULTATION-PASS-WORD-CONFLICTS OF HOPE 

AND FEAR-DIFFICULTIES TO BE OVERCOME-IGNORANCE OF GEOGRAPHY- 

SURVEY OF IMAGINARY DIFFICULTIES-EFFECT ON OUR MINDS-PATRICK 

HENRY-SANDY BECOMES A DREAMER-ROUTE TO THE NORTH LAID OUT- 

OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED-FRAUDS PRACTICED ON FREEMEN-PASSES WRIT¬ 
TEN-ANXIETIES AS THE TIME DREW NEAR-DREAD OF FAILURE-APPEALS 

TO COMRADES-STRANGE PRESENTIMENT-COINCIDENCE-THE BETRAYAL 

DISCOVERED-THE MANNER OF ARRESTING US-RESISTANCE MADE BY HEN¬ 
RY HARRIS-ITS EFFECT-THE UNIQUE SPEECH OF MRS. FREELAND-OUR 

SAD PROCESSION TO PRISON-BRUTAL JEERS BY THE MULTITUDE ALONG 

THE ROAD-PASSES EATEN-THE DENIAL-SANDY TOO WELL LOVED TO BE 

SUSPECTED-DRAGGED BEHIND HORSES-THE JAIL A RELIEF-A NEW SET 

OF TORMENTORS-SLAVE-TRADERS-JOHN, CHARLES AND HENRY RELEASED 

-THE AUTHOR LEFT ALONE IN PRISON-HE IS TAKEN OUT, AND SENT TO 

BALTIMORE. 

I am now at the beginning of the year 1836, a time 
favorable for serious thoughts. The mind naturally 
occupies itself with the mysteries of life in all its 
phases—the ideal, the real and the actual. Sober 
people look both ways at the beginning of the year, 
surveying the errors of the past, and providing against 
possible errors of the future. I, too, was thus exer¬ 
cised. I had little pleasure in retrospect, and the 
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prospect was not very brilliant. “ Notwithstanding,” 
thought I, “the many resolutions and prayers I have 
made, in behalf of freedom, I am, this first day of the 
year 1836, still a slave, still wandering in the depths 
of spirit-devouring thralldom. My faculties and 
powers of body and soul are not my own, but are the 
property of a fellow mortal, in no sense superior to 
me, except that he has the physical power to compel 
me to be owned and controlled by him. By the com¬ 
bined physical force of the community, I am his slave, 
—a slave for life.” With thoughts like these, I was 
perplexed and chafed; they rendered me gloomy and 
disconsolate. The anguish of my mind may not be 
written. 

At the close of the year 1835, Mr. Freeland, my 
temporary master, had bought me of Capt. Thomas 
Auld, for the year 1836. His promptness in securing 
my services, would have been flattering to my vanity, 
had I been ambitious to win the reputation of being 
a valuable slave. Even as it was, I felt a slight de¬ 
gree of complacency at the circumstance. It showed 
he was as well pleased with me as a slave, as I was 
with him as a master. I have already intimated my 
regard for Mr. Freeland, and I may say here, in ad¬ 
dressing northern readers—where there is no selfish 
motive for speaking in praise of a slaveholder—that 
Air. Freeland was a man of many excellent quali¬ 
ties, and to me quite preferable to any master I ever 
had. 

But the kindness of the slavemaster only gilds the 
chain of slavery, and detracts nothing from its weight 
or power. The thought that men are made for other 
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and better uses than slavery, thrives best under the 
gentle treatment of a kind master. But the grim vis¬ 
age of slavery can assume no smiles which can fasci¬ 
nate the partially enlightened slave, into a forgetful¬ 
ness of his bondage, nor of the desirableness of liberty. 

I was not through the first month of this, my se¬ 
cond year with the kind and gentlemanly Mr. Free¬ 
land, before I was earnestly considering and devising 
plans for gaining that freedom, which, when I was 
but a mere child, I had ascertained to be the natural 
and inborn right of every member of the human fam¬ 
ily. The desire for this freedom had been benumbed, 
while I was under the brutalizing dominion of Covey; 
and it had been postponed, and rendered inoperative, 
by my truly pleasant Sunday school engagements 
with my friends, during the year 1835, at Mr. Free¬ 
land’s. It had, however, never entirely subsided. I 
hated slavery, always, and the desire for freedom on¬ 
ly needed a favorable breeze, to fan it into a blaze, at 
any moment. The thought of only being a creature 
of the present and th s past, troubled me, and I longed 
to have a future —a future with hope in it. To be 
shut up entirely to the past and present, is abhorrent 
to the human mind; it is to the soul—whose life and 
happiness is unceasing progress—what the prison is 
to the body; a blight and mildew, a hell of horrors. 
The dawning of this, another year, awakened me from 
my temporary slumber, and roused into life my la¬ 
tent, but long cherished aspirations for freedom. I 
was now not only ashamed to be contented in slave¬ 
ry, but ashamed to seem to be contented, and in my 
present favorable condition, under the mild rule of 
L* 18 
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Mr. F., I am not sure that some kind reader will 
not condemn me for being over ambitious, and greatly 
wanting in proper humility, when I say the truth, 
that I now drove from me all thoughts of making 
the best of my lot, and welcomed only such thoughts 
as led me away from the house of bondage. The in¬ 
tense desire, now felt, to be free , quickened by my 
present favorable circumstances, brought me to the 
determination to act , as well as to think and speak. 
Accordingly, at the beginning of this year 1836^ I 
took upon me a solemn vow, that the year which had 
now dawned upon me should not close, without wit¬ 
nessing an earnest attempt, on my part, to gain my 
liberty. This vow only bound me*to make my escape 
individually; but the year spent with Mr. Freeland 
had attached me, as with “ hooks of steel,” to my broth¬ 
er slaves. The most affectionate and confiding friend¬ 
ship existed between us ; and I felt it my duty to give 
them an opportunity to share in my virtuous deter¬ 
mination, by frankly disclosing to them my plans and 
purposes. Toward Henry and John Harris, I felt a 
friendship as strong as one man can feel for another; 
for I could have died with and for them. To them, 
therefore, with a suitable degree of caution, I began 
to disclose my sentiments and plans; sounding them, 
the while, on the subject of running away, provided 
a good chance should offer. I scarcely need tell the 
reader, that I did my very best to imbue the minds of 
my dear friends with my own views and feelings. 
Thoroughly awakened, now, and with a definite vow 
upon me, all my little reading, which had any bear¬ 
ing on the subject of human rights, was rendered 
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available in my communications with my friends. 
That (to me) gem of a book, the Columbian Orator, 
with its eloquent orations and spicy dialogues, denoun¬ 
cing oppression and slavery—telling of what had been 
dared, done and suffered by men, to obtain the ines¬ 
timable boon of liberty—was still fresh in my mem¬ 
ory, and whirled into the ranks of my speech with the 
aptitude of well trained soldiers, going through the 
drill. The fact is, I here began my public speaking. 
I canvassed, with Henry and John, the subject of 
slavery, and dashed against it the condemning brand 
of God’s eternal justice,*which it every hour violates. 
My fellow servants were neither indifferent, dull, nor 
inapt. Our feelings were more alike than our opin¬ 
ions. All, however, were ready to act, when a feasi¬ 
ble plan should be proposed. “Show us how the 
thing is to be done,’ 5 said they, “ and all else is clear.” 

Ve were all, except Sandy, quite free from slave¬ 
holding priestcraft. It was in vain that we had been 
taught from the pulpit at St. Michael’s, the duty of 
obedience to our masters; to recognize God. as the 
author of our enslavement; to regard running away 
an offense, alike against God and man; to deem our 
enslavement a merciful and beneficial arrangement; 
to esteem our condition, in this country, a paradise 
to that from which we had been snatched in Africa ; 
to consider our hard hands and dark color as God’s 
mark of displeasure, and as pointing us out as the 
proper subjects of slavery; that the relation of mas¬ 
ter and slave was one of reciprocal benefits; that 
our work was not more serviceable to our masters, 
than our master’s thinking was serviceable to us. I 
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say, it was in vain that the pulpit of St. Michael’s 
had constantly inculcated these plausible doctrines. 
Nature laughed them to scorn. For my own part, I 
had now become altogether too big for my chains. 
Father Lawson’s solemn words, of what I ought to be, 
and might be, in the providence of God, had not fal¬ 
len dead on my soul. I was fast verging toward man¬ 
hood, and the prophecies of my childhood were still 
unfulfilled. The thought, that year after year had 
passed away, and my best resolutions to run away had 
failed and faded—that I was still a slave y and a slave, 
too, with chances for gaining my freedom diminished 
and still diminishing—was not a matter to be slept 
over easily; nor did I easily sleep over it. 

But here came a new trouble. Thoughts and pur¬ 
poses so incendiary as those I now cherished, could 
not agitate the mind long, without danger of making 
themselves manifest to scrutinizing and unfriendly 
beholders. I had reason to fear that my sable face 
might prove altogether too transparent for the safe 
concealment of my hazardous enterprise. Plans of 
greater moment have leaked through stone walls, and 
revealed their projectors. But, here was no stone 
wall to hide my purpose. I would have given my 
poor, tell tale face for the immovable countenance of 
an Indian, for it was far from being proof against the 
daily, searching glances of those with whom I met. 

It is the interest and business of slaveholders to 
study human nature, with a view to practical results, * 
and many of them attain astonishing proficiency in 
discerning the thoughts and emotions of slaves. They 
have to deal not with earth, wood, or stone, but with 
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men ; and, by every regard they have for their safety 
and prosperity, they must study to know the material 
on which they are at work. So much intellect as the 
slaveholder has around him, requires watching. Their 
safety depends upon their vigilance. Conscious of 
the injustice and wrong they are every hour perpe¬ 
trating, and knowing what they themselves would do 
if made the victims of such wrongs, they are looking 
out for the first signs of the dread retribution of jus¬ 
tice. They watch, therefore, with skilled and prac¬ 
ticed eyes, and have learned to read, with great ac¬ 
curacy, the state of mind and heart of the slave, 
through his sable face. These uneasy sinners are 
quick to inquire into the matter, where the slave is 
concerned. Unusual sobriety, apparent abstraction, 
sullenness and indifference—indeed, any mood out of 
the common way—afford ground for suspicion and 
inquiry. Often relying on their superior position and 
wisdom, they hector and torture the slave into a con¬ 
fession, by affecting to know the truth of their accu¬ 
sations. “ You have got the devil in you,” say they, 
“ and we will whip him out of you.” I have often 
been put thus to the torture, on bare suspicion. This 
system has its disadvantages as well as their opposite. 
The slave is sometimes whipped into the confession 
of offenses which he never committed. The reader 
will see that the good old rule—“a man is to be 
held innocent until proved to be guilty ”—does not 
hold good on the slave plantation. Suspicion and 
torture are the approved methods of getting at the 
truth, here. It was necessary for me, therefore, to 
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keep a watch over my deportment, lest the enemy 
should get the better of me. 

But with all our caution and studied reserve, I am 
not sure that Mr. Freeland did not suspect that all 
was not right with us. It did seem that he watched us 
more narrowly, after the plan of escape had been con¬ 
ceived and discussed amongst us. Men seldom see 
themselves as others see them; and while, to our¬ 
selves, everything connected with our contemplated 
escape appeared concealed, Mr. Freeland may have, 
with the peculiar prescience of a slaveholder, mas¬ 
tered the huge thought which was disturbing ot*r 
peace in slavery. 

I am the more inclined to think that he suspected 
us, because, prudent as we were, as I now look back, 
I can see that we did many silly things, very well 
calculated to awaken suspicion. We were, at times, 
remarkably buoyant, singing hymns and making joy¬ 
ous exclamations, almost as triumphant in their tone 
as if we had reached a land of freedom and safety. 
A keen observer might have detected in our repeated 
singing of 

(( 0 Canaan, sweet Canaan, 

I am bound for the land of Canaan,” 

something more than a hope of reaching heaven. 
We meant to reach the north —and the north was our 
Canaan 


" I thought I heard them say, 
There were lions in the way, 
I don’t expect to stay 
Much longer here. 
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Ruq. to Jesus—shun the danger— 

I don’t expect to stay 
Much longer here,” 

was a favorite air, and had a double meaning. In 
the lips of some, it meant the expectation of a speedy 
summons to a world of spirits ; but, in the lips of our 
company, it simply meant, a speedy pilgrimage to¬ 
ward a free state, and deliverance from all the evils 
and dangers of slavery. 

I had succeeded in winning to my (what slavehold¬ 
ers would call wicked) scheme, a company of five 
young men, the very flower of the neighborhood, each 
one of whom would have commanded one thousand 
dollars in the home market. At New Orleans, they 
would have brought fifteen hundred dollars a piece, 
and, perhaps, more. The names of our party were 
as follows: Henry Harris; John Harris, brother to 
Henry; Sandy Jenkins, of root memory; Charles 
Roberts, and Henry Bailey. I was the youngest, but 
one, of the party. I had, however, the advantage of 
them all, in experience, and in a knowledge of letters. 
This gave me great influence over them. Perhaps 
not one of them, left to himself, would have dreamed 
of escape as a possible thing. Not one' of them was 
self-moved in the matter. They all wanted to be 
free; but the serious thought of running away, had 
not entered into their minds, until I won them to the 
undertaking. They all were tolerably well off—for 
slaves—and had dim hopes of being set free, some 
day, by their masters. If any one is to blame for 
disturbing the quiet of the slaves and slave-masters 
of the neighborhood of St. Michael’s, I am the man . 
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I claim to be the instigator of the high crime, (as 
the slaveholders regard it,) and I- kept life in it, until 
life could be kept in it no longer. 

Pending the time of our contemplated departure 
out of our Egypt, we met often by night, and on ev¬ 
ery Sunday. At these meetings we talked the matter 
over; told our hopes and fears, and the difficulties 
discovered or imagined; and, like men of sense, we 
counted the cost of the enterprise to which we were 
committing ourselves. 

These meetings must have resembled, on a small 
scale, the meetings of revolutionary conspirators, in 
their primary condition. We were plotting against 
our (so called) lawful rulers; with this difference— 
that we sought our own good, and not the harm of our 
enemies. We did not seek to overthrow them, but to 
escape from them. As for Mr. Freeland, we all liked 
him, and would have gladly remained with him, as 
freemen . Liberty was our aim; and we had now 
come to think that we had a right to liberty, against 
every obstacle—even against the lives of our enslavers. 

We had several words, expressive of things, impor¬ 
tant to us, which we understood, but which, even if 
distinctly heard by an outsider, would convey no cer¬ 
tain meaning. I have reasons for suppressing these 
pass-words, which the reader will easily divine. I 
hated the secrecy; but where slavery is powerful, 
and liberty is weak, the latter is driven to conceal¬ 
ment or to destruction. 

The prospect was not always a bright one. At 
times, we were almost tempted to abandon the enter¬ 
prise, and to get back to that comparative peace of 
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mind, which even a man under the gallows might 
feel, when all hope of escape had vanished. Qniet 
bondage was felt to be better than the doubts, fears 
and uncertainties, which now so sadly perplexed and 
disturbed us. 

The infirmities of humanity, generally, were rep¬ 
resented in our little band. We were confident, bold 
and determined, at times; and, again, doubting, timid 
and wavering; whistling, like the boy in the grave¬ 
yard, to keep away the spirits. 

To look at the map, and observe the proximity of 
Eastern Shore, Maryland, to Delaware and Pennsyl¬ 
vania, it may seem to the reader quite absurd, to 
regard the proposed escape as a formidable underta¬ 
king; But to understand , some one has said a man 
must stand \mder. The real distance was great 
enough, but the imagined distance was, to our igno¬ 
rance, even greater. Every slaveholder seeks to im¬ 
press his slave with a belief in the boundlessness of 
slave territory, and of his own almost illimitable power. 
We all had vague and indistinct notions of the geog¬ 
raphy of the country. 

The distance, however, is not the chief trouble. The 
nearer are the lines of a slave state and the borders 
of a free one, the greater the peril. Hired kidnap¬ 
pers infest these borders. Then, too, we knew that 
merely reaching a free state did not free us; that, 
wherever caught, we could .be returned to slavery. 
We could see no spot on this side the ocean, where 
we could be free. We had heard of Canada, the real 
Canaan of the American bondmen, simply a 3 a coun¬ 
try to which the wild goose and the swan repaired at 
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the end of winter, to escape the heat of summer, but 
not as the home of man. I knew something of the¬ 
ology* but nothing of geography. I really did not, at 
that time, know T that there was a state of New York, 
or a state of Massachusetts. I had heard of Penn¬ 
sylvania, Delaware and New Jersey, and all the south¬ 
ern staters, but was ignorant of the free states, gener¬ 
ally. New York city was our northern limit, and to 
go there, and to be forever harassed with the liability 
of being hunted down and returned to slavery—with 
the certainty of being treated ten times worse than 
we had ever been treated before—was a prospect far 
from delightful, and it might well cause some hesita¬ 
tion about engaging in the enterprise. The case, 
sometimes, to our excited visions, stood thus: At 
every gate through which we had to pass, we saw a 
watchman; at every ferry, a guard ; on every bridge, 
a sentinel; and in every wood, a patrol or slave-hun¬ 
ter. We were hemmed in on every side. The good 
to be sought, and the evil to be shunned, were flung 
in the balance, and weighed against each other. On 
the one hand, there stood slavery; a stern reality, 
glaring frightfully upon us, with the blood of millions 
in his polluted skirts—terrible to behold—greedily de¬ 
vouring our hard earnings and feeding himself upon 
our flesh. Here was the evil from which to escape. On 
the other hand, far away, back in the hazy distance, 
where all forms seemed but shadows, under the flick¬ 
ering light of the north star—behind some craggy hill 
or snow-covered mountain—stood a doubtful freedom, 
half frozen, beckoning us to her i&y domain. This 
was,' the good to be sought. The inequality was as 
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great as that between certainty and uncertainty. This, 
in itself, was enough to stagger us; but when we came 
to survey the untrodden road, and conjecture the 
many possible difficulties, we were appalled, and at 
times, as I have said, were upon the point of giving 
over the struggle altogether. 

The reader can have little idea of the phantoms of 
trouble which flit, in such circumstances, before the 
uneducated mind of the slave. Upon either side, we 
saw grim death assuming a variety of horrid shapes. 
Now, it was starvation, causing us, in a strange and 
friendless land, to eat our own flesh. Now, we were 
contending with the waves, (for our journey was in 
part by water,) and were drowned. Now, we were 
hunted by dogs, and overtaken and torn to pieces by 
their merciless fangs. We were stung by scorpions— 
chased by wild beasts—bitten by snakes; and, worst 
of all, after having succeeded in swimming rivers— 
encountering wild beasts—sleeping in the woods 
—suffering hunger, cold, heat and nakedness—we 
supposed ourselves to be overtaken by hired kidnap¬ 
pers, who, in the name of the law, and for their thrice 
accursed reward, would, perchance, fire upon us— 
kill some, wound others, and capture all. This dark 
picture, drawn by ignorance and Ar , at times greatly 
shook our determination, and not unfrequently caused 
us to 

“Rather bear those ills we had 
Than fly to others which we knew not of.” 

I am not disposed to magnify this circumstance in 
my experience, and yet I think I shall seem to be so 
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disposed, to the reader. No man can tell the intense 
agony which is felt by the slave, when wavering on 
the point of making his escape. All that he has is 
at stake ; and even that which he has not, is at stake, 
also. The life which he has, may be lost, and the 
liberty which he seeks, may not be gained. 

Patrick Henry, to a listening senate, thrilled by his 
magic eloquence, and ready to stand by him in his 
boldest flights, could say, “ Give me Liberty or give 
me Death, 55 and this saying was a sublime one, even 
for a freeman; but, incomparably more sublime, is 
the same sentiment, when practically asserted by men 
accustomed to the lash and chain—men whose sensi¬ 
bilities must have become more or less deadened by 
their bondage. With us it was a doubtful liberty, at 
best, that we sought; and a certain, lingering death 
in the rice swamps and sugar fields, if we failed. Life 
is not lightly regarded by men of sane minds. It is 
precious, alike to the pauper and to the prince—to 
the slave, and to his master; and yet, I believe there 
was not one among us, who would not rather have 
been shot down, than pass away life in hopeless 
bondage. 

In the progress of our preparations, Sandy, the root 
man, became trouWfed. He began to have dreams, 
and some of th£m were very distressing. One of 
these, which happened on a Friday night, was, to him, 
of great significance ; and I am quite ready to confess, 
that I felt somewhat damped by it myself. He said, 
“I dreamed, last night, that I was roused from sleep, 
by strange noises, like the voices of a swarm of angry 
birds, that caused a roar as they passed, which fell 
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upon my ear like a coming gale over the tops of the 
trees. Looking np to see what it could mean,” said 
Sandy, “ I saw you, Frederick, in the cj^ws of a huge 
bird, surrounded by a large number of birds, of all 
colors and sizes. These were all picking at you, while 
you, with your arms, seemed to be trying to protect 
your eyes. Passing over me, the birds flew in a 
south-westerly direction, and I watched them until 
they were clean out of sight. Now, I saw this as 
plainly as I now see you; and furder, honey, watch 
de Friday night dream; dare is sumpon in it, shose 
you born; dare is, indeed, honey.” 

I confess I did not like this dream; but I threw off 
concern about it, by attributing it to the general ex¬ 
citement and perturbation consequent upon our con¬ 
templated plan of escape. I could not, however, 
shake off its effect at once. I felt that it boded 
me no good. Sandy was unusually emphatic and 
oracular, and his manner had much to do with the 
impression made upon me. 

The plan of escape which I recommended, and to 
which my comrades assented, was to take a large ca¬ 
noe, owned by Mr. Hamilton, and, on the Saturday 
night previous to the Easter holidays, launch out into 
the Chesapeake bay, and paddle for its head,—a dis¬ 
tance of seventy miles—with all our might. Our 
course, on reaching this point, was, to turn the canoe 
adrift, and bend our steps toward the north star, till 
we reached a free state. 

There were several objections to this plan. One 
was, the danger from gales on the bay. In rough 
weather, the 'waters of the Chesapeake are much agi- 
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tated, and there is danger, in a canoe, of being swamped 
by the waves. Another objection was, that the ca¬ 
noe would soon be missed ; the absent persons would, 
at once, be suspected of having taken it; and we 
should be pursued by some of the fast sailing bay 
craft out of St. Michael’s. Then, again, if we reached 
the head of the bay, and turned the canoe adrift, she 
might prove a guide to our track, and bring the land 
hunters after us. 

These and other objections were set aside, by the 
stronger ones which could be urged against every 
other plan that could then be suggested. On the wa¬ 
ter, we had a chance of being regarded as fishermen, 
in the service of a master. On the other hand, by 
taking the land route, through the counties adjoining 
Delaware, we should be subjected to all manner of 
interruptions, and many very disagreeable questions, 
which might give us serious trouble. Any white man 
is authorized to stop a man of color, on any road, and 
examine him, and arrest him, if he so desires. 

By this arrangement, many abuses (considered such 
even by slaveholders) occur. Cases have been known, 
where freemen have been called upon to show their 
free papers, by a pack of ruffians—and, on the pre¬ 
sentation of the papers, the ruffians have torn them 
up, and seized their victim, and sold him to a life of 
endless bondage. 

The week before our intended start, I wrote a pass 
for each of our party, giving them permission to visit 
Baltimore, during the Easter holidays. The pass ran 
after this manner: 
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“ This is to certify, that I, the undersigned, have given the 
bearer, my servant, John, full liberty to go to Baltimore, to 
spend the Easter holidays. 

“W. H. 

“ Near St. Michael’s, Talbot county, Maryland.” 

Although we were not going to Baltimore, and 
W’ere intending to land east of North Point, in the di¬ 
rection where I had seen the Philadelphia steamers 
go, these passes might be made useful to us in the 
lower part of the bay, while steering toward Balti¬ 
more. These were not, however, to be shown by us, 
until all other answers failed to satisfy the inquirer. 
We were all fully alive to the importance of being 
calm and self-possessed, when accosted, if accosted 
we should be ; and we more times than one rehearsed 
to each other how we should behave in the hour of 
trial. 

Those were long, tedious days and nights. The 
suspense was painful, in the extreme. To balance 
probabilities, where life and liberty hang on the re¬ 
sult, requires steady nerves. I panted for action, and 
was glad when the day, at the close of which we were 
to start, dawned upon us. Sleeping, the night before, 
was out of the question. I probably felt more deeply 
than any of my companions, because I was the insti¬ 
gator of the movement. The responsibility of the 
whole enterprise rested on my shoulders. The glory 
of success, and the shame and confusion of failure, 
could not be matters of indifference to me. Our food 
was prepared ; our clothes were packed up; we were 
all ready to go, and impatient for Saturday morning—* 
considering that the last morning of our bondage. 
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I cannot describe the tempest and tumult of my 
brain, that morning. The re&der will please to bear 
in mind, that, in a slave state, an unsuccessful run¬ 
away is not only subjected to cruel torture, and sold 
away to the far south, but he is frequently execrated 
by the other slaves. ' He is charged with making the 
condition of the other slaves intolerable, by laying 
them all under the suspicion of their masters—sub¬ 
jecting them to greater vigilance, and imposing great¬ 
er limitations on their privileges. I dreaded murmurs 
from this quarter. It is difficult, too, for a slave-mas¬ 
ter to believe that slaves escaping have not been aided 
in their flight by some one of their fellow slaves. 
When, therefore, a slave is missing, every slave on the 
place is closely examined as to his knowledge of the 
undertaking; and they are sometimes even tortured, 
to make them disclose what they are suspected of 
knowing of such escape. 

Our anxiety grew more and more intense, as the 
time of our intended departure for the north drew 
nigh. It was truly felt to be a matter of life and 
death with us ; and we fully intended to fight as well 
as run , if necessity should occur for that extremity. 
But the trial hour was not yet come. It was easy to 
resolve, but not so easy to act. I expected there 
might be some drawing back, at the last. It was 
natural that there should be; therefore, during the 
intervening time, I lost no opportunity to explain 
away difficulties, to remove doubts, to dispel fears, 
and to inspire all with firmness. It was too late to 
look back; and now was the time to go forward. 
Like most other men, we had done the talking part 
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of our work, long and well; and the time had come 
to act as if we were in earnest, and meant to be as 
true in action as in words. I did not forget to appeal 
to the pride of my comrades, by telling them that, if 
after having solemnly promised to go, as they had 
done, they now failed to make the attempt, they would, 
in effect, brand themselves with cowardice, and might 
as well sit down, fold their arms, and acknowledge 
themselves as fit only to be slaves . This detestable 
character, all were unwilling to assume. Every man 
except Sandy (he, much to our regret, withdrew) stood 
firm; and at our last meeting we pledged ourselves 
afresh, and in the most solemn manner, that, at the 
time appointed, we would certainly start on our long 
journey for a free country. This meeting was in the 
middle of the week, at the end of which we were to start. 

Early that morning we went, as usual, to the field, 
but with hearts that beat quickly and anxiously. 
Any one intimately acquainted with us, might have 
seen that all was not well with us, and that some mon¬ 
ster lingered in our thoughts. Our work that morn¬ 
ing was the same as it had been for several days past— 
drawing out and spreading manure. While thus en¬ 
gaged, I had a sudden presentiment, which flashed upon 
me like lightning in a dark night, revealing to the 
lonely traveler the gulf before, and the enemy be¬ 
hind. I instantly turned to Sandy Jenkins, who was 
near me, and said to him, “ Sandy , weave betrayed / 
something has just told me so.” I felt as sure of it, 
as if the officers were there in sight. Sandy said, 
“ Man, dat is strange ; but I feel just as you do.” If 
ray mother—then long in her grave—had appeared 
M 19 
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before me, and told me that we were betrayed, I 
could not, at that moment, have felt more certain of 
the fact. 

In a few minutes after this, the long, low and dis¬ 
tant notes of the horn summoned us from the field to 
breakfast. I felt as one may be supposed to feel be¬ 
fore being led forth to be executed for some great of¬ 
fense. I wanted no breakfast; but I went with the 
other slaves toward the house, for form’s sake. My 
feelings were not disturbed as to the right of running 
away ; on that point I had no trouble, whatever. My 
anxiety arose from a sense of the consequences of 
failure. 

In thirty minutes after that vivid presentiment, 
came the apprehended crash. On reaching the house, 
for breakfast, and glancing my eye toward the lane 
gate, the worst was at once made known. The lane 
gate of Mr. Freeland’s house, is nearly a half a mile 
from the door, and much shaded by the heavy wood 
which bordered the main road. I was, however, able 
to descry four white men, and two colored men, ap¬ 
proaching. The white men were on horseback, and 
the colored men were walking behind, and seemed to 
be tied. “ It is all over with us” thought I, “ we are 
surely betrayedl I now became composed, or at 
least comparatively so, and calmly awaited the re¬ 
sult. I watched the ill-omened company, till I saw 
them enter the gate. Successful flight was impossi* 
ble, and I made up my mind to stand, and meet the 
evil, whatever it might be; for I was now not with¬ 
out a slight hope that things might turn differently 
from what I at first expected. In a few moments, in 
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came Mr. William Hamilton, riding very rapidly, 
and evidently mueli excited. He was in the habit 
of riding very slowly, and was seldom known to 
gallop his horse. This time, his horse was nearly at 
full speed, causing the dust to roll thick behind him. 
Mr. Hamilton, though one of the most resolute men 
in the whole neighborhood, was, nevertheless, a re¬ 
markably mild spoken man; and, even when greatly 
excited, his language was cool and circumspect. He 
came to the door, and inquired if Mr. Freeland was 
in. I told him that Mr. Freeland was at the barn. 
Off the old gentleman rode, toward the barn, with un¬ 
wonted speed. Mary, the cook, was at a loss to know 
what was the matter, and I did not profess any skill 
in making her understand. I knew she would have 
united, as readily as any one, in cursing me for bring¬ 
ing trouble into the family; so I held my peace, leav¬ 
ing matters to develop themselves, without my assist¬ 
ance. In a few moments, Mr. Hamilton and Mr. 
Freeland came down from the barn to the house; and, 
just as they made their appearance in the front yard, 
three men (who proved to be constables) came dash¬ 
ing into the lane, on horseback, as if summoned by a 
sign requiring quick work. A few seconds brought 
them into the front yard, where they hastily dismount¬ 
ed, and tied their horses. This done, they joined Mr. 
Freeland and Mr. Hamilton, who were standing a 
short distance from the kitchen. A few moments 
were spent, as if in consulting how to proceed, and 
then the whole party walked up to the kitchen door. 
There was now no one in the kitchen but myself and 
John Harris. Henry and Sandy were yet at the barn. 
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Mr. Freeland came inside the kitchen door, and with 
an agitated voice, called me by name, and told me to 
come forward; that there were some gentlemen who 
wished to see me. I stepped toward them, at the 
door, and asked what they wanted, when the consta¬ 
bles grabbed me, and told me that I had better not 
resist; that I had been in a scrape, or was said to have 
been in one; that they were merely going to take me 
where I could be examined; that they were going to 
carry me to St. Michael’s, to have me brought before 
my master. They further said, that, in case the evi¬ 
dence against me was not true, I should be acquitted. 
I was now firmly tied, and completely at the mercy 
of my captors. Resistance was idle. They were five 
in number, armed to the very teeth. When they had 
secured me, they next turned to John Harris, and, in 
a few moments, succeeded in tying him as firmly as 
they had already tied me. They next turned toward 
Henry Harris, who had now returned from the barn. 
“ Cross your hands,” said the constables, to Henry. 
“ I won’t 55 said Henry, in a voice so firm and clear, 
and in a manner so determined, as for a moment to 
arrest all proceedings. “ Won’t you cross your hands ? ” 
said Tom Graham, the constable. “ JSTo I won't” 
said Henry, with increasing emphasis. Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton, Mr. Freeland, and the officers, now came near to 
Henry. Two of the constables drew out their shi¬ 
ning pistols, and swore by the name of God, that he 
should cross his hands, or they would shoot him down. 
Each of these hired ruffians now cocked their pistols, 
and, with fingers apparently omthe triggers, presen¬ 
ted their deadly weapons to the breast of the unarmed 
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slave, saying, at the same time, if he did not cross his 
hands, they would “ blow his d—d heart out of him.” 

“ Shoot ! shoot me ! ” said Henry. “ You can't 
hill me but once. Shoot!—shoot! and be d—d. I 
won't be tied” This, the brave fellow said in a voice 
as defiant and heroic in its tone, as w r as the language 
itself; and, at the moment of saying this, with the 
pistols at liis very breast, he quickly raised his arms, 
and dashed them from the puny hands of his assassins, 
the weapons flying in opposite directions. How came 
the struggle. All hands now rushed upon the brave 
fellow, and, after beating him for some time, they 
succeeded in overpowering and tying him. Henry 
put me to shame ; he fought, and fought bravely. 
John and I had made no resistance. The fact is, I 
never see much use in fighting, unless there is a rea¬ 
sonable probability of whipping somebody. Yet 
there was something almost providential in the resist¬ 
ance made by the gallant Henry. But for that re¬ 
sistance, every soul of us would have been hurried off 
to the far south. Just a moment previous to the 
trouble with Henry, Mr. Hamilton mildly said—and 
this *gave me the unmistakable clue to the cause of 
our arrest — “ Perhaps we had now better make a 
search for those protections, which we understand 
Frederick has written for himself and the rest.” Had 
these passes been found, they would have been point 
blank proof against us, and would have confirmed all 
the statements of our betrayer. Thanks to the -resist¬ 
ance of Henry, the excitement produced by the 
scuffle drew all attention in that direction, and I suc¬ 
ceeded in flinging my pass, unobserved, into the fire. 
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The confusion attendant upon the scuffle, and the ap¬ 
prehension of further trouble, perhaps, led our cap- 
tors to forego, for the present, any search for “ those 
protections ” which Frederick was said to have written 
for his companions / so we were not yet convicted 
of the purpose to run away; and it was evident that 
there was some doubt, on the part of all, whether we 
had been guilty of such a purpose. 

Just as we were all completely tied, and about 
ready to start toward St. Michael’s, and thence to jail, 
Mrs. Betsey Freeland (mother to William, who was 
very much attached—after the southern fashion—to 
Henry and John, they having been reared from child¬ 
hood in her house) came to the kitchen door, with 
her hands full of biscuits,—for we had not had time 
to take our breakfast that morning—and divided them 
between Henry and John. This done, the lady made 
the following parting address to me, looking and 
pointing her bony finger at me. “You devil! you 
yellow devil! It was you that put it into the 
heads of Henry and John to run away. But for 
you, you long legged yellow devil , Henry and John 
would never have thought of running away.” I gave 
the lady a look, which called forth a scream of 
mingled wrath and terror, as she slammed the 
kitchen door, and went in, leaving me, with the rest, 
in hands as harsh as her own broken voice. 

Could the kind reader have been quietly riding 
along the main road to or from Easton, that morning, 
his eye would have met a painful sight. He would 
have seen five young men, guilty of no crime, save 
that of preferring liberty to a life of bondage , drawn 
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along the public highway—firmly bound together— 
tramping through dust and heat, bare-footed and bare¬ 
headed—fastened to three strong horses, whose riders 
were armed to the teeth, with pistols and daggers— 
on their way to prison, like felons, and suffering every 
possible insult from the crowds of idle, vulgar people, 
who clustered around, and heartlessly made their fail¬ 
ure the occasion for all manner of ribaldry and sport. 
As I looked upon this crowd of vile persons, and saw 
myself and friends thus assailed and persecuted, I could 
not help seeing the fulfillment of Sandy’s dream. I 
was in the hands of moral vultures, and firmly held in 
their sharp talons, and was being hurried away to¬ 
ward Easton, in a south-easterly direction, amid the 
jeers of new birds of the same feather, through every 
neighborhood we passed. It seemed to me, (and this 
shows the good understanding between the slavehold¬ 
ers and their allies,) that every body we met knew the 
cause of our arrest, and were out, awaiting our passing 
by, to feast their vindictive eyes on our misery and 
to gloat over our ruin. Some said, I ought to be hanged , 
and others, I ought to be burnt / others, I ought to 
have the “hide” taken from my back; while no one 
gave us a kind word or sympathizing look, except 
the poor slaves, who were lifting their heavy hoes, 
and who cautiously glanced at us through the post- 
and-rail fences, behind which they were at work. Our 
sufferings, that morning, can be more easily imagined 
than described. Our hopes were all blasted, at a 
blow. The cruel injustice, the victorious crime, and 
the helplessness of innocence, led me to ask, in my 
ignorance and weakness—“ Where now is the God 
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of justice and mercy? and why have these wicked 
men the power thus to trample upon our rights, and 
to insult our feelings ? 55 And yet, in the next moment, 
came the consoling thought, “ the day of the oppres¬ 
sor will come at lastP Of one thing I could be glad— 
not one of my dear friends, upon whom I had brought 
this great calamity, either by word or look, reproached 
me for having led them into it. We were a band of 
brothers, and never dearer to each other than now. 
The thought which gave us the most pain, was the 
probable separation which would now take place, in 
case we were sold off to the far south, as we were likely 
to be. While the constables were looking forward, Hen¬ 
ry and I, being fastened together, could occasionally 
exchange a word, without being observed by the kid¬ 
nappers vrho had us in charge. “ What shall I do 
with my pass?” said Henry. “ Eat it with your bis¬ 
cuit , 55 said I; “ it won’t do to tear it up . 55 We were 
now near St. Michael’s. The direction concerning 
the passes was passed around, and executed. “ Own 
nothing ! 55 said I. “ Own nothing ! 55 was passed 
around and enjoined, and assented to. Our confidence 
in each bther was unshaken; and we were quite re¬ 
solved to succeed or fail together—as much after the 
calamity which had befallen us, as before. 

On reaching St. Michael’s, we underwent a sort of 
examination at my master’s store, and it was'evident 
to my mind, that Master Thomas suspected the truth¬ 
fulness of the evidence upon which they had acted in 
arresting us; and that he only affected, to some ex¬ 
tent, the positiveness with which he asserted our guilt. 
There was nothing said by any of our company, which 
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could, in any manner, prejudice our cause ; and there 
was hope, yet, that we should be able to return to our 
homes—if for nothing else, at least to find out the 
guilty man or woman who had betrayed us. 

To this end, we all denied that we had been guilty 
of intended flight. Master Thomas said that the evi¬ 
dence he had of our intention to run away, was strong 
enough to hang us, in a case of murder. “ But,” said 
I, “ the cases are not equal. If murder weje com¬ 
mitted, some one must have committed it—the thing 
is done ! In our case, nothing has been done! W e 
have not run away. Where is the evidence against 
us? We were quietly at our work.” I talked thus, 
with unusual freedom, to bring out the evidence 
against us, for we all wanted, above all things, to know 
the guilty wretch who had betrayed us, that we might 
have something tangible upon which to pour our exe¬ 
crations. From something which dropped, in the 
course of the talk, it appeared that there was but one 
witness against us—and that that witness could not 
be produced. Master Thomas would not tell us who 
his informant was; but we suspected, and suspected 
one person only . Several circumstances seemed to 
point Sandy out, as our betrayer. His entire know¬ 
ledge of our plans—his participation in them—his 
withdrawal from us—his dream, and*his simultaneous 
presentiment that we were betrayed—the taking us, 
and the leaving him—were calculated to turn suspi¬ 
cion toward him; and yet, we could not suspect him. 
We all loved him too well to think it possible that he 
could have betrayed us. So we rolled the guilt on 
other shoulders. 

M* 
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We were literally dragged, that morning, behind 
horses, a distance of fifteen miles, and placed in the 
Easton jail. We were glad to reach the end of our 
journey, for our pathway had been the scene of in¬ 
sult and mortification. Such is the power of public 
opinion, that it is hard, even for the innocent, to feel 
the happy consolations of innocence, when they fall 
under the maledictions of this power. How could we 
regard ourselves as in the right, when all about us 
denounced us as criminals, and had the power and the 
disposition to treat us as such. 

In jail, we were placed under the care of Mr. Jo¬ 
seph Graham, the sheriff of the county. Henry, and 
John, and myself, were placed in one room, and Hen¬ 
ry Baily and Charles Roberts, in another, by them¬ 
selves. This separation was intended to deprive us 
of the advantage of concert, and to prevent trouble in 
jail. 

Once shut up, a new set of tormentors came upon 
us. A swarm of imps, in human shape—the slave- 
traders, deputy slave-traders, and agents of slave- 
traders—that gather in every country town of the 
state, watching for chances to buy human flesh, (as 
buzzards to eat carrion,) flocked in upon us, to ascer¬ 
tain if our masters had placed us in jail to be sold. 
Such a set of debased and villainous creatures, I nev¬ 
er saw before, and hope never to see again. I felt 
myself surrounded as by a pack of fiends , fresh from 
perdition . They laughed, leered, and grinned at us ; 
saying, “ Ah! boys, we’ve got you, havn’t we ? So 
you were about to make your escape ? Where were 
you going to ?” After taunting us, and jeering at us, 
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as long as they liked, they one by one subjected us 
to an examination, with a view to ascertain our value; 
feeling our arms and legs, and shaking us by the 
shoulders to see if we were sound and healthy; im¬ 
pudently asking us, “ how we would like to have them 
for masters?” To such questions, we were, very 
much to their annoyance, quite dumb, disdaining to 
answer them. For one, I detested the whisky-bloated 
gamblers in human flesh; and I believe I was as much 
detested by them in turn. One fellow told me, “ if 
he had me, he would cut the devil out of me pretty 
quick.” 

These negro buyers are very offensive to the gen¬ 
teel southron Christian public. They are looked upon, 
in respectable Maryland society, as necessary, but 
detestable characters. As a class, they are hardened 
ruffians, made such by nature and by occupation. 
Their ears are made quite familiar with the agonizing 
cry of outraged and woe-smitten humanity. Their eyes 
are forever open to human misery. They walk amid 
desecrated affections, insulted virtue, and blasted 
hopes. They have grown intimate with vice and 
blood; they gloat over the wildest illustrations of 
their soul-damning and earth-polluting business, and 
are moral pests. Yes ; they are a legitimate fruit of 
slavery ; and it is a puzzle to make out a case of great¬ 
er villainy for them, than for the slaveholders, who 
make such a class possible. They are mere hucksters 
of the surplus slave produce of Maryland and Vir¬ 
ginia—coarse, cruel, and swaggering bullies, whose 
very breathing is of blasphemy and blood. 

Aside from these slave-buyers, who infested the 
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prison, from time to time, our quarters were much, 
more comfortable than we had any right to expect 
they would be. Our allowance of food was small and 
coarse, but our room was the best in the jail—neat 
and spacious, and with nothing about it necessarily 
reminding us of being in prison, but its heavy locks 
and bolts and the black, iron lattice-work at the win¬ 
dows. We were prisoners of state, compared with 
most slaves who are put into that Easton jail. But 
the place was not one of contentment. Bolts, bars 
and grated windows are not acceptable to freedom- 
loving people of any color. The suspense, too, was 
painful. Every step on the stairway was listened to, 
in the hope that the comer would cast a ray of light 
on our fate. We would have given the hair off our 
heads for half a dozen words w T itli one of the waiters 
in Sol. Lowe’s hotel. Such waiters were in the way 
of hearing, at the table, the probable course of things. 
We could see them flitting about in their white jack¬ 
ets, in front of this hotel, but could speak to none 
of them. 

Soon after the holidays were over, contrary to all 
our expectations, Messrs. Hamilton and Freeland came 
up to Easton ; not to make a bargain with the “ Geor¬ 
gia traders,” nor to send us up to Austin Woldfolk, 
as is usual in the case of run-away slaves, but to re¬ 
lease Charles, Henry Harris, Henry Baily and John 
Harris, from prison, and this, too, without the inflic¬ 
tion of a single blow. I was now left entirely alone 
in prison. The innocent had been taken, and the 
guilty left. My friends were separated from me, and 
apparently forever. This circumstance caused me 
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more pain than any other incident connected with our 
capture and imprisonment. Thirty-nine lashes on my 
naked and bleeding back, would have been joyfully 
borne, in preference to this separation from these, the 
friends of my youth. And yet, I could not but feel 
that I was the victim of something like justice. Why 
should these young men, who were led into this scheme 
by me, suffer as much as the instigator ? I felt glad 
that they were released from prison, and from the 
dread prospect of a life (or death I should rather say) 
in the rice swamps. It is due to the noble Henry, to 
say, that he seemed almost as reluctant to leave the 
prison with me in it, as he was to be tied and dragged 
to prison. But he and the rest knew that we should, 
in all the likelihoods of the case, be separated, in the 
event of being sold; and since we were now complete¬ 
ly in the hands of our owners, we all concluded it 
would be best to go peaceably home. 

Hot until this last separation, dear reader, had I 
touched those profounder depths of desolation, which 
it is the lot of slaves often to reach. I was solitary 
in the world, and alone within the walls of a stone 
prison, left to a fate of life-long misery. I had hoped 
and expected much, for months before, but my hopes 
and expectations were now withered and blasted. 
The ever dreaded slave life in Georgia, Louisiana and 
Alabama—from which escape is next to impossible— 
now, in my loneliness, stared me in the face. The % 
possibility of ever becoming anything but an abject 
slave, a mere machine in the hands of an owner, had 
now fled, and it seemed to me it had fled forever. A 
life of living death, beset with the innumerable 
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horrors of the cotton field, and the sugar plantation, 
seemed to be m y doom. The fiends, who rushed into 
the prison when we were first put there, continued to 
visit me, and to ply me with questions and with their 
tantalizing remarks. I was insulted, but helpless; 
keenly alive to the demands of justice and liberty, 
but with no means of asserting them. To talk to 
those imps about justice and mercy, would have been 
as absurd as to reason with bears and tigers. Lead 
and steel are the only arguments that they under¬ 
stand. 

After remaining in this life of misery and despair 
about a -week, which, by the way, seemed a month, 
Master Thomas, very much to my surprise, and greatly 
to my relief, came to the prison, and took me out, for 
the purpose, as he said, of sending me to Alabama, 
with a friend of his, who would emancipate me at the 
end of eight years. I was glad enough to get out of 
prison; but I had no faith in the story that this friend 
of Capt. Auld would emancipate me, at the end of 
the time indicated. Besides, I never had heard of his 
having a friend in Alabama, and I took the announce¬ 
ment, simply as an easy and comfortable method of 
shipping me off to the far south. There was a little 
scandal, too, connected with the idea of one Christian 
selling another to the Georgia traders, while it was 
deemed every way proper for them to sell to others. I 
thought this friend in Alabama was an invention, to 
meet this difficulty, for Master Thomas was quite jeal¬ 
ous of his Christian reputation, however unconcerned 
he might be about his real Christian character. In 
these remarks, however, it is possible that I do Mas- 
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ter Thomas Auld injustice. He certainly did not ex¬ 
haust his power upon me, in the case, but acted, upon 
the whole, very generously, considering the nature 
of my offense. He had the power and the provoca¬ 
tion to send me, without reserve, into the very ever¬ 
glades of Florida, beyond the remotest hope of eman¬ 
cipation ; and his refusal to exercise that power, must 
be set down to his credit. 

After lingering about St. Michael’s a few days, and 
no friend from Alabama making his appearance, to 
take me there, Master Thomas decided to send 
me back again to Baltimore, to live with his brother 
Hugh, with whom he was now at peace ; possibly he 
became so by his profession of religion, at the camp¬ 
meeting in the Bay Side. Master Thomas told me 
that he wished me to go to Baltimore, and learn a 
trade; and that, if I behaved myself properly, he 
would emancipate me at twenty-jwe ! Thanks for this 
one beam of hope in the future. The promise had 
but one fault; it seemed too good to be true. 
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APPRENTICESHIP LIFE. 
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CONTENTED SLAVE. 

Well ! dear reader, I am not, as you may have al¬ 
ready inferred, a loser by the general upstir, described 
in the foregoing chapter. The little domestic revolu¬ 
tion, notwithstanding the sudden snub it got by the 
treachery of somebody—I dare not say or think who — 
did not, after all, end so disastrously, as, when in the 
iron cage at Easton, I conceived it would. The pros¬ 
pect, from that point, did look about as dark as any 
that ever cast its gloom over the vision of the anxious, 
out-looking, human spirit. “All is well that ends 
well.” My affectionate comrades, Henry and John 
Harris, are still with Mr. William Freeland. Charles 
Roberts and Henry Baily are safe at their homes. 
I have not, therefore, any thing to regret on their ac¬ 
count. Their masters have mercifully forgiven them, 
probably on the ground suggested in the spirited little 
speech of Mrs. Freeland, made tome just before leav- 
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ing for the jail—namely : that they had been allured 
into the wicked scheme of making their escape, by 
me; and that, but for me, they would never have 
dreamed of a thing so shocking! My friends had 
nothing to regret, either; for while they were watched 
more closely on account of what had happened, they 
were, doubtless, treated more kindly than before, and 
got new assurances that they would be legally eman¬ 
cipated, some day, provided their behavior should 
make them deserving, from that time forward. Not 
a blow, as I learned, was struck any one of them. As 
for Master William Freeland, good, unsuspecting soul, 
he did not believe that we were intending to run 
away at all. Having given—as he thought—no oc¬ 
casion to his boys to leave him, he could not think 
it probable that they had entertained a design so 
grievous. This, however, was not the view taken of 
the matter by “ Mas 5 Billy , 55 as we used to call the 
soft spoken, but crafty and resolute Mr. William 
Hamilton. He had no doubt that the crime had been 
meditated; and regarding me as the instigator of it, 
he frankly told Master Thomas ^that he must remove 
me from that neighborhood, or he would shoot me 
down. He would not have one so dangerous as 
“ Frederick 55 tampering with his slaves. William 
Hamilton was not a man whose threat might be safe¬ 
ly disregarded. I have no doubt that he would have 
proved as good as his word, had the warning given 
not been promptly taken. He was furious at the 
thought of such a piece of high-handed theft, as we 
were about to perpetrate—-the stealing of our own bo¬ 
dies and souls! The feasibility of the plan, too, 
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could the first steps have been taken, was marvelously 
plain. Besides, this was a new idea, this use of the 
bay. Slaves escaping, until now, had taken to the 
woods; they had never dreamed of profaning and 
abusing the waters of the noble Chesapeake, by ma¬ 
king them the highway from slavery to freedom. 
Here was a broad road of destruction to slavery, which, 
before, had been looked upon as a wall of security by 
slaveholders. But Master Billy could not get Mr. Pree¬ 
land to see matters precisely as he did ; nor could he 
get Master Thomas so excited as he was himself. The 
latter—I must say it to his credit—showed much hu¬ 
mane feeling in his part of the transaction, and atoned 
for much that had been harsh, cruel and unreason¬ 
able in his former treatment of me and others. His 
clemency was quite unusual and unlooked for. “ Cous¬ 
in Tom-” told me that while I was in jail, Master 
Thomas was very unhappy ; and that the night before 
his going up to release me, he had walked the floor 
nearly all night, evincing great distress; that very 
tempting offers had been made to him, by the negro- 
traders, but he had rejected them all, saying that 
money could not tempt him to sell me to the far south. 
All this I can easily believe, for he seemed quite re¬ 
luctant to send me away, at all. He told me that he 
only consented to do so, because of the very strong 
prejudice against me in the neighborhood, and that he 
feared for my safety if I remained there. 

Thus, after three years spent in the country, rough¬ 
ing it in the field, and experiencing all sorts of hard¬ 
ships, I was again permitted to return to Baltimore, the 
very place, of all others, short of a free state, where I 
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most desired to live. The three years spent in the coun¬ 
try, had made some difference in me, and in the house¬ 
hold of Master Hugh. “Little Tommy ” was no lon¬ 
ger little Tommy; and I was not the slender lad who 
had left for the Eastern Shore just three years before. 
The loving relations between me and Mas’ Tommy 
were broken up. He was no longer dependent on me 
for protection, but felt himself a man, with other and 
more suitable associates. In childhood, he scarcely 
considered me inferior to himself—certainly, as good as 
any other boy with whom he played; but the time 
had come when his friend must become his slave . So 
we were cold, and we parted. It was a sad thing to 
me, that, loving each other as we had done, we must 
now take different roads. To him, a thousand ave¬ 
nues were open. Education had made him acquainted 
with all the treasures of the world, and liberty had 
flung open the gates thereunto; but I, who had attend¬ 
ed him seven years, and had watched over him with 
the care of a big brother, fighting his battles in the 
street, and shielding him from harm, to an extent 
which had induced his mother to say, “ Oh! Tommy 
is always safe, when he is with Freddy,” must be con¬ 
fined to a single condition. He could grow, and be¬ 
come a man ; I could grow, though I could not become 
a man, but must remain, all my life, a minor—a mere 
boy. Thomas Auld, junior, obtained a situation on 
board the brig Tweed, and went to sea. I know not 
what has become of him; he certainly has my good 
wishes for his welfare and prosperity. There were 
few persons to whom I was more sincerely attached 
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than to him, and there are few in the world I would 
be more pleased to meet. 

Very soon after I went to Baltimore to live, Master 
Hugh succeeded in getting me hired to Mr. William 
Gardiner, an extensive ship builder on Fell’s Point. I 
was placed here to learn to calk, a trade of which I 
already had some knowledge, gained while in Mr. 
Hugh Auld’s ship-yard, when he was a master build¬ 
er. Gardiner’s, however, proved a very unfavorable 
place for the accomplishment of that object. Mr. 
Gardiner was, that season, engaged in building two 
large man-of-war vessels, professedly for the Mexican 
government. These vessels were to be launched in 
the month of July, of that year, and, in failure there¬ 
of, Mr. G. would forfeit a very considerable sum of 
money. So, when I entered the ship-yard, all was 
hurry and driving. There were in the yard about 
one hundred men; of these about seventy or eighty 
were regular carpenters—privileged men. Speaking 
of my condition here, I wrote, years ago—and I have 
•now no reason to vary the picture—as follows: 

“ There was no time to learn any thing. Every man had to 
do that which he knew how to do. In entering the ship-yard, 
my orders from Mr. Gardiner were, to do whatever the car¬ 
penters commanded me to do. This was placing me at the 
beck and call of about seventy-five men. I was to regard all 
these as masters. Their word was to be my law. My 
situation was a most trying one. At times I needed a dozen 
pair of hands. I was called a dozen ways in the space of a 
single minute. Three or four voices would strike my ear at 
the same moment. It was— 4 Fred., cOme help me to cant this 
timber here.”—Fred., come carry this timber yonder.’— 
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‘Fred., bring that roller here .’— 4 Fred., go get a fresh can of wa¬ 
ter.’—‘Fred., come help saw off the end of this timber.’— ‘Fred., 
go quick and get the crowbar.’—‘Fred., hold on the end of this 
fall.’— ‘Fred., go the blacksmith’s shop, and get a new‘punch.’ 
— ‘Hurra, Fred.! run and bringme acold chisel.’—‘I say,Fred., 
bear a hand, and get up a fire as quick as lightning under that 
steam-box.’—‘Halloo, nigger ! come, turn this grindstone.’— 
‘ Come, come! move, move! and bowse this timber forward.’— 
‘ I say, darkey, blast your eyes, why don’t you heat up some 
pitch ? ’— ‘ Halloo ! halloo! halloo ! ’ (Three voices at the same 
time.) ‘ Come here ! — Go there ! — Hold on where you are! 
D — n you, if you move, I’ll knock your brains out! ’” 

Such, dear reader, is a glance at the school which 
was mine, during the first eight months of my stay at 
Baltimore. At the end of eight months, Master Hugh 
refused longer to allow me to remain with Mr. Gardi¬ 
ner. The circumstance which led to his taking me 
away, was a brutal outrage, committed upon me by 
the white apprentices of the ship-yard. The fight 
was a desperate one, and I came out of it most shock¬ 
ingly mangled. I was cut and bruised in sundry 
places, and my left eye was nearly knocked out of its 
socket. The facts, leading to this barbarous outrage 
upon me, illustrate a phase of slavery destined to be¬ 
come an important element in the overthrow of the 
slave system, and I may, therefore state them with 
some minuteness. That phase is this : the conflict of 
slavery with the interests of the white mechanics and 
laborers of the south. In the country, this conflict is 
not so apparent; but, in cities, such as Baltimore, 
Richmond, New Orleans, Mobile, &c., it is seen pretty 
clearly. The slaveholders, with a craftiness peculiar 
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to themselves, b y encouraging the enmity of the poor, 
laboring white man against the blacks, succeeds in 
making the said white man almost as much a slave as 
the black slave himself. The difference between the 
white slave, and the black slave, is this: the latter 
belongs to one slaveholder, and the former belongs to 
all the slaveholders, collectively. The white slave 
has taken from him, by indirection, what the black 
slave has taken from him, directly, and without cere¬ 
mony. Both are plundered, and by the same plun¬ 
derers. The slave is robbed, by his master, of all his 
earnings, above what is required for his bare physical 
necessities; and the white man is robbed by the slave 
system, of the just results of his labor, because he is 
flung into competition with a class of laborers who 
work without wages. The competition, and its inju¬ 
rious consequences, will, one day, array the non¬ 
slaveholding white people of the slave states, against 
the slave system, and make them the most effective 
workers against the great evil. At present, the slave¬ 
holders blind them to this competition, by keeping 
alive their prejudice against the slaves, as men —not 
against them as slaves . They appeal to their pride, 
often denouncing emancipation, as tending to place 
the white working man, on an equality with negroes, 
and, by this means, they succeed in drawing off the 
minds of the poor whites from the real fact, that, by 
the rich slave-master, they are already regarded as 
but a single remove from equality w T ith the slave. 
The impression is cunningly made, that slavery is the 
only power that can prevent the laboring white man 
from falling to the level of the slave’s poverty and 
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degradation. To make this enmity deep and broad, 
between the slave and the poor white man, the latter 
is allowed to abuse and whip the former, without hin- 
derance. But—as I have suggested—this state of 
facts prevails mostly in the country. In the city of 
Baltimore, there are not unfrequent murmurs, that 
educating the slaves to be mechanics may, in the end, 
give slave-masters power to dispense with the services 
of the poor white man altogether. But, with charac¬ 
teristic dread of offending the slaveholders, these poor, 
white mechanics in Mr. Gardiner’s ship-yard—in¬ 
stead of applying the natural, honest remedy for the 
apprehended evil, and objecting at once to work there 
by the side of slaves—made a cowardly attack upon the 
free colored mechanics, saying they were eating the 
bread which should be eaten by American freemen, 
and swearing that they would not work with them. 
The feeling was, really , against having their labor 
brought into competition with that of the colored 
people at all; but it was too much to strike directly 
at the interest of the slaveholders; and, therefore— 
proving their servility and cowardice—they dealt 
their blows on the poor, colored freeman, and aimed 
to prevent him from serving himself, in the evening 
of life, with the trade with which he had served his 
master, during the more vigorous portion of his days. 
Had they succeeded in driving the black freemen out 
of the ship yard, they would have determined also 
upon the removal of the black slaves. The feeling 
was very bitter toward all colored people in Baltimore, 
about this time, (1836,) and they—free and slave— 
suffered all manner of insult and wrong. 
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Until a very little while before I went there, white 
and black ship carpenters worked side by side, in the 
ship yards of Mr. Gardiner, Mr. Duncan, Mr. Walter 
Price, and Mr. Kobb. Nobody seemed to see any 
impropriety in it. To outward seeming, all hands were 
well satisfied. Some of the blacks were first rate 
workmen, and were given jobs requiring the highest 
skill. All at once, however, the white carpenters 
knocked off, and swore that they would no longer 
work on the same stage with free negroes. Taking 
advantage of the heavy contract resting upon Mr. 
Gardiner, to have the war vessels for Mexico ready 
to launch in July, and of the difficulty of getting oth¬ 
er hands at that season of the year, they swore they 
would not strike another blow for him, unless he would 
discharge his free colored workmen. 

Now, although this movement did not extend to 
me, in form , it did reach me, in fact. The spirit 
which it awakened was one of malice and bitterness, 
toward colored people generally , and I suffered with 
the rest, and suffered severely. My fellow apprenti¬ 
ces very soon began to feel it to be degrading to work 
with me. They began to put on high looks, and to 
talk contemptuously and maliciously of “ the niggers 
saying, that “ they would take the country,” that 
“ they ought to be killed.” Encouraged by the cow¬ 
ardly workmen, who, knowing me to be a slave, made 
no issue with Mr. Gardiner about my being there, 
these young men did their utmost to make it impossi¬ 
ble for me to stay. They seldom called me to do any 
thing, without coupling the call with a curse, and, 
Edward North, the biggest in every thing, rascality 
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included, ventured to strike me, whereupon I picked 
him up, and threw him into the dock. Whenever 
any of them struck me, I struck back again, regard¬ 
less of consequences. I could manage any of them 
singly ; and, while I could .keep them from combining, 
I succeeded very well. In the conflict which ended 
my stay at Mr. Gardiner’s, I was beset by four of them 
at once—Ned North, Ned Hays, Bill Stewart, and 
Tom Humphreys. Two of them were as large as my¬ 
self, and they came near killing me, in broad day 
light. The attack was made suddenly, and simulta¬ 
neously. One came in front, armed with a brick; 
there was one at each side, and one behind, and they 
closed up around me. I was struck on all sides; and, 
while I was attending to those in front, I received a 
blow on my head, from behind, dealt with a heavy 
hand-spike. I was completely stunned by the blow, 
and fell, heavily, on the ground, among the timbers. 
Taking advantage of my fall, they rushed upon me, 
and began to pound me with their fists. I let them 
lay on, for a while, after I came to myself, with a 
view of gaining strength. They did me little dam¬ 
age, so far; but, finally, getting tired of that sport, I 
gave a sudden surge, and, despite their weight, I rose 
to my hands and knees. Just as I did this, one of their 
number (I know not which) planted a blow with his 
boot in my left eye, which, for a time, seemed to have 
burst my eyeball. When they saw my eye completely 
closed, my face covered with blood, and I staggering 
under the stunning blows they had given me, they 
left me. As soon as I ‘gathered sufficient strength, I 
picked up the hand-spike, and, madly enough, at' 
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tempted to pursue them ; but here the carpenters in¬ 
terfered, and compelled me to give up my frenzied 
pursuit. It was impossible to stand against so many. 

Dear reader, you can hardly believe the statement, 
but it is true, and, therefore, I write it down: not 
fewer than fifty white men stood by, and saw this 
brutal and shameless outrage committed, and not a 
man of them all interposed a single word of mercy. 
There were four against one, and that one’s face was 
beaten and battered most horribly, and no one said, 
“ that is enough; ” but some cried out, u kill him— 
kill him—kill the d—d nigger! knock his brams 
out—he struck a white person.” I mention this in¬ 
human outcry, to show the character of the men, and 
the spirit of the times, at Gardiner’s ship yard, and, 
indeed, in Baltimore generally, in 1836. As I look 
back to this period, I am almost amazed that I was 
not murdered outright, in that ship yard, so murder¬ 
ous was the spirit which prevailed there. On two 
occasions, while there, I came near losing my life. 
I was driving bolts in the hold, through the keelson, 
with Hays. In its course, the bolt bent. Hays cursed 
ine, and said that it was my blow which bent the 
bolt. I denied this, and charged it upon him. In a 
fit of rage he seized an adze, and darted toward me. 
I met him with a maul, and parried his blow, or I 
should have then lost my life. A son of old Tom 
Lanman, (the latter’s double murder I have elsewhere 
charged upon him,) in the spirit of his miserable fa¬ 
ther, made an assault^upon me, but the blow with his 
maul missed me. After the united assault of North, 
Stewai't, Hays and Humphreys, finding that the car- 
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penters were as bitter toward me as tbe apprentices, 
and that tlie latter were probably set on by tbe for¬ 
mer, I found my only chance for life was in flight I 
succeeded in getting away, without an additional blow. 
To strike a white man, was death, by Lynch law, in 
Gardiner’s ship yard; nor was there much of any 
other law toward colored people, at that time, in any 
other part of Maryland. The whole sentiment of Bal¬ 
timore was murderous. 

After making my escape from the ship yard, I went 
straight home, and related the story of the outrage to 
Master Hugh Auld; and it is due to h\m to say, that 
his conduct—though he was not a religious man—was 
every way more humane than that of his brother, 
Thomas, when I went to the latter in a somewhat 
similar plight, from the hands of “ Brother Edward 
Covey” He listened attentively to my narration of 
the circumstances leading to the ruffianly outrage, and 
gave many proofs of his strong indignation at what 
was done. Hugh was a rough, but manly-liearted 
fellow, and, at this time, his best nature showed 
itself. 

The heart of my once almost over-kind mistress, 
Sophia, was again melted in pity toward me. My 
puffed-out eye, and my scarred and blood-covered 
face, moved the dear lady to tears. She kindly drew 
a chair by me, and with friendly, consoling words, 
she took water, and washed the blood from my face. 
No mother’s hand could have been more tender than 
hers. She bound up my head, and covered my 
wounded eye with a lean piece of fresh beef. It was 
almost compensation for the murderous assault, and 
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my suffering, that it furnished an occasion for the 
manifestation, once more, of the originally character¬ 
istic kindness of my mistress. Her affectionate heart 
was not yet dead, though much hardened by time and 
by circumstances. 

As for Master Hugh’s part, as I have said, he was 
furious about it; and he gave expression to his fury 
in the usual forms of speech in that locality. He 
poured curses on the heads of the whole ship yard 
company, and swore that he would have satisfaction 
for the outrage. His indignation was really strong 
and healthy; but, unfortunately, it resulted from the 
thought that his rights of property, in my person, had 
not been respected, more than from any sense of the 
outrage committed on me as a man . I inferred as 
much as this, from the fact that he could, himself, beat 
and mangle when it suited him to do so. Bent on 
having satisfaction, as he said, just as soon as I got a 
little the better of my bruises, Master Hugh took me 
to Esquire Watson’s office, on Bond street, Eell’s 
Point, with a view v to procuring the arrest of those 
who had assaulted me. He related the outrage to the 
magistrate, as I had related it to him, and seemed to 
expect that a warrant would, at once, be issued for 
the arrest of the lawless ruffians. 

Mr. Watson heard it all, and instead of drawing up 
his warrant, he inquired.— 

“ Mr. Auld, who saw this assault of which you 
speak ? ” 

u It was done, sir, in the presence of a ship yard 
full of hands.” 

“ Sir,” said Watson, “ I am sorry, but I cannot move 
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in this matter except upon the oath of white wit¬ 
nesses.” 

-“But here’s the boy; look at his head and face,” 
said the excited Master Hugh ; “ they show what has 
been done.” 

But Watson insisted that he was not authorized to 
do anything, unless white witnesses of the transaction 
would come forward, and testify to what had taken 
place. He could issue no warrant on my word, 
against white persons; and, jf I had been killed in 
the presence of a thousand blacks , their testimony, 
combined, would have been insufficient to arrest a 
single murderer. Master Hugh, for once, was com¬ 
pelled to say, that this state of things was too bad / 
and he left the office of the magistrate, disgusted. 

Of course, it was impossible to get any white man 
to testify against my assailants. The carpenters saw 
what was done ; but the actors were but the agents 
of their malice, and did only what the carpenters 
sanctioned. They had cried, with one accord, “kill' 
the nigger ! ” kill the nigger! ” Even those who may 
have pitied me, if any such were among them, lacked 
the moral courage to come and volunteer their evi¬ 
dence. The slightest manifestation of sympathy or 
justice toward a person of color, was denounced as 
abolitionism; and the name of abolitionist, subjected 
its bearer to frightful liabilities. “ D—n abolitionists ,” 
and “ Kill the niggers ,” were the watch-words of the 
foul-mouthed ruffians of those days. Nothing was 
done, and probably there would not have been any 
thing done, had I been killed in the affray. The 
f laws and the morals of the Christian city of Balti- 
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more, afforded no protection to the sable denizens of 
that city. 

Master Hugh, on finding he. could get no redress 
for the cruel wrong, withdrew me from the employ¬ 
ment of Mr. Gardiner, and took me into his own fami¬ 
ly, Mrs. Auld kindly taking care of me, and dressing 
my wounds, until they were healed, and I was ready 
to go again to work. 

While I was on the Eastern Shore, Master Hugh 
had met with reverses, which overthrew his business; 
and he had given up ship building in his own yard, on 
the City Block, and was now acting as foreman of Mr. 
Walter Price. The best he could now do for me, was 
to take me into Mr. Price’s yard, and afford me the 
facilities there, for completing the trade which I had 
began to learn at Gardiner’s. Here I rapidly became 
expert in the use of my calking tools; and, in the 
course of a single year, I was able to command the 
highest wages paid to journeymen calkers in Bal¬ 
timore. 

The reader will observe that I was now of some 
pecuniary value to my master. During the busy 
season, I was bringing six and seven dollars per week. 
I have, sometimes, brought him as much as nine dol¬ 
lars a week, for the wages were a dollar and a half 
per day. 

After learning to calk, I sought my own employ¬ 
ment, made my own contracts, and collected my own 
earnings ; giving Master Hugh no trouble in any part 
of the transactions to which I was a party. 

Here, then, were better days for the Eastern Shore 
slave. I was now free from the vexatious assaults of 
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the apprentices at Mr. Gardiner’s ; and free from the 
perils of plantation life, and once more in a favorable 
condition to increase my little stock of education, 
which had been at a dead stand since my removal 
from Baltimore. I had, on the Eastern Shore, been 
only a teacher, when in company with other slaves, 
but now there were colored persons who could in¬ 
struct me. Many of the young calkers could read, 
write and cipher. Some of them had high notions 
about mental improvement; and the free ones, on 
Fell’s Point, organized what they called the “ East 
Baltimore Mental Improvement Society .” To this 
society, notwithstanding it was intended that only 
free persons should attach themselves, I was admit¬ 
ted, and was, several times, assigned a prominent 
part in its debates. I owe much to the society of 
these young men. 

The reader already knows enough of the ill effects 
of good treatment on a slave, to anticipate what was 
now the case in my improved condition. It was not 
long before I began to show signs of disquiet with 
slavery, and to look around for means to get out of 
that condition by the shortest route. I was living 
among freemen; and was, in all respects, equal to 
them by nature and by attainments. Why should I 
be a slave? There was no reason why I should be the 
thrall of any manT*^ 

Besides, I was now getting—as I have said—a 
dollar and fifty cents per day. I contracted for it, 
worked for it, earned it, collected it; i.t was paid to 
me, and it was rightfully my own; and yet, upon 
every returning Saturday night, this money—my 
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own hard earnings, every cent of it—was demanded 
of me, and taken from me by Master Hugh. He did 
not earn it; he had no hand in earning it; why, 
then, should he have it ? I owed him nothing. He 
had given me no schooling, and I had received from 
him only my food and raiment; and for these, my 
services were supposed to pay, from the first. The 
right to take my earnings, was the right of the robber. 
He had the power to compel me to give him the 
fruits of my labor, and this power was his only right 
in the case. I became more and more dissatisfied 
with this state of things ; and, in so becoming, I only 
gave proof of the same human nature which every 
reader of this chapter in my life—slaveholder, or non¬ 
slaveholder—is conscious of possessing. 

To make a contented slave, you must make a 
thoughtless one. It is necessary to darken his moral 
and mental vision, and, as far as possible, to annihi¬ 
late his power of reason. He must be able to detect 
no inconsistencies in slavery. The man that takes his 
earnings, must be able to convince him that he has a 
perfect right to do so. It must not depend upon mere 
force; the slave must know no Higher Law than his 
master’s will. The whole relationship must not only 
demonstrate, to his mind, its necessity, but its abso¬ 
lute rightfulness. If there be one crevice through 
which a single drop can fall, it will certainly rust off 
the slave’s chain. 
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MY ESCAPE FROM SLAVERY. 

CLOSING INCIDENTS OF MY “ LIFE AS A SLAVE”-REASONS WHY FULL FARTICU- 

LARS OF THE MANNER OF MY ESCAPE WILL NOT BE GIVEN-CRAFTINESS 

AND MALICE OF SLAVEHOLDERS-SUSPICION OF AIDING A SLAVE’S ESCAPE 

ABOUT AS DANGEROUS AS POSITIVE EVIDENCE—WANT OF WISDOM SHOWN 
IN PUBLISHING DETAILS OF THE ESCAPE OF FUGITIVES—PUBLISHED AC¬ 
COUNTS REACH THE MASTERS, NOT THE SLAVES-SLAVEHOLDERS STIMULATED 

TO GREATER WATCHFULNESS—AUTHOR’S CONDITION-DISCONTENT—SUS¬ 

PICIONS IMPLIED BY MASTER HUGH’S MANNER, WHEN RECEIVING MY WA¬ 
GES—HIS OCCASIONAL GENEROSITY!-DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF ES¬ 
CAPE—EVERY AVENUE GUARDED-PLAN TO OBTAIN MONEY-AUTHOR AL¬ 
LOWED TO HIRE HIS TIME-A GLEAM OF HOPE-ATTENDS CAMP-MEETING, 

WITHOUT PERMISSION-ANGER OF MASTER HUGH THEREAT-THE RESULT- 

MY PLANS OF ESCAPE ACCELERATED THEREBY-THE DAY FOR MY DEPAR¬ 
TURE FIXED—HARASSED BY DOUBTS AND FEARS-PAINFUL THOUGHTS OF 

SEPARATION FROM FRIENDS-THE ATTEMPT MADE-ITS SUCCESS. 

I will now make the kind reader acquainted with 
the closing incidents of my “ Life as a Slave,” having 
already trenched upon the limit allotted to my “ Life 
as a Freeman.” Before, however, proceeding with 
this narration, it is, perhaps, proper that I should 
frankly state, in advance, my intention to withhold a 
part of the facts connected with my escape from slave¬ 
ry. There are reasons for this suppression, which I 
trust the reader will deem altogether valid. It may 
be easily conceived, that a full and complete state¬ 
ment of all the facts pertaining to the flight of a bond- 
man,- might implicate and embarrass some who may 
N* 21 
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have, wittingly or unwittingly, assisted him; and no 
one can wish me to involve any man or woman who 
has befriended me, even in the liability of embarrass¬ 
ment or trouble. 

Keen is the scent of the slaveholder; like the fangs 
of the rattlesnake, his malice retains its poison long; 
and, although it is now nearly seventeen years since 
I made my escape, it is well to be careful, in dealing 
with the circumstances relating to it. Were I to give 
but a shadowy outline of the process adopted, with 
characteristic aptitude, the crafty and malicious 
among the slaveholders might, possibly, hit upon the 
track I pursued, and involve some one in suspicion, 
which, in a slave state, is about as bad as positive 
evidence. The colored man, there, must not only 
shun evil, but shun the very appearance of evil, or be 
condemned as a criminal. A slaveholding commu¬ 
nity has a peculiar taste for ferreting out offenses 
against the slave system, justice there being more sen¬ 
sitive in its regard for the peculiar rights of this sys¬ 
tem, than for any other interest or institution. By 
stringing together a train of events and circumstances, 
even if I were not very explicit, the means of escape 
might be ascertained, and, possibly, those means be 
rendered, thereafter, no longer available to the liber¬ 
ty-seeking children of bondage I have left behind me. 
No anti-slavery man can wish me to do anything fa¬ 
voring such results, and no slaveholding reader has 
any right to expect the impartment of such infor¬ 
mation. 

While, therefore, it would afford me pleasure, and 
perhaps would materially add to the interest of my 
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story, were I at liberty to gratify a curiosity which I 
know to exist in the minds of many, as to the manner 
of my escape, I must deprive myself of this pleasure, 
and the curious of the gratification, which such a state¬ 
ment of facts would aflbrd. I would allow myself to 
suffer under the greatest imputations that evil minded 
men might suggest, rather than exculpate myself by 
an explanation, and thereby run the hazard of closing 
the slightest avenue by which a brother in suffering 
might clear himself of the chains and fetters of slavery. 

The practice of publishing every new invention by 
which a slave is known to have escaped from slavery, 
has neither wisdom nor necessity to sustain it. Had 
not Henry Box Brown and his friends attracted slave¬ 
holding attention to the manner of his escape, we 
might have had a thousand Box Browns per annum. 
The singularly original plan adopted by William and 
Ellen Crafts, perished with the first using, because 
every slaveholder in the land was apprised of it. The 
salt water slam who hung in the guards of a steamer, 
being washed three days and three nights—like another 
Jonah—by the waves of the sea, has, by the publicity 
given to the circumstance, set a spy on the guards.of 
every steamer departing from southern ports. 

I have never approved of the very public manner, 
in which some of our western friends have conducted 
what they call the “ Under-ground Railroad” but 
which, I think, by their open declarations, has been 
made, most emphatically, the “ Upper -ground Kail- 
road. 55 Its stations are far better known to the slave¬ 
holders than to the slaves. I honor those good men 
and women for their noble daring, in willingly sub- 
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jecting themselves to persecution, by openly avow¬ 
ing their participation in the escape of slaves; never¬ 
theless, the good resulting from such avowals, is of a 
very questionable character. It may kindle an en¬ 
thusiasm, very pleasant to inhale ; but that is of no 
practical benefit to themselves, nor to the slaves escap¬ 
ing. Nothing is more evident, than that such disclo¬ 
sures are a positive evil to the slaves remaining, and 
seeking to escape. In publishing such accounts, the 
anti-slavery man addresses the slaveholder, not the 
slave; he stimulates the former to greater watch¬ 
fulness, and adds to his facilities for capturing his 
slave. We owe something to the slaves, south of Ma¬ 
son and Dixon’s line, as well as to those north of it; 
and, in discharging the duty of aiding the latter, on 
their way to freedom, we should be careful to do no¬ 
thing which would be likely to hinder the former, in ma¬ 
king their escape from slavery. Such is my detesta¬ 
tion of slavery, that I would keep the merciless slave¬ 
holder profoundly ignorant of the means of flight adop¬ 
ted by the slave. He should be left to imagine him¬ 
self surrounded by myriads of invisible tormentors, 
ever ready to snatch, from his infernal grasp, his 
trembling prey. In pursuing his victim, let him be 
left to feel his way in the dark; let shades of darkness, 
commensurate with his crime, shut every ray of light 
from his pathway; and let him be made to feel, that, 
at every step he takes, with the hellish purpose of re¬ 
ducing a brother man to slavery, he is running the 
frightful risk of having his hot brains dashed out by 
an invisible hand. 

But, enough of this. I will now proceed to the 
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statement of those facts, connected with my escape, 
for which I am alone responsible, and for which no 
one can be made to suffer but myself. 

My condition in the year (1838) of my escape, was, 
comparatively, a free and easy one, so far, at least, as 
the wants of the physical man were concerned; but 
the reader will bear in mind, that my troubles from 
the beginning, have been less physical than mental, 
and he will thus be prepared to find, after what is nar¬ 
rated in the previous chapters, that slave life was add¬ 
ing nothing to its charms for me, as I grew older, 
and became better acquainted with it. The practice, 
from week to week, of openly robbing me of all my 
earnings, kept the nature and character of slavery con¬ 
stantly before me. I could t>e robbed by indirection , 
but this was too open and barefaced to be en¬ 
dured. I could see no reason why I should, at the 
end of each week, pour the reward of my honest toil 
into the purse of any man. The thought itself vexed 
me, and the manner in which Master Hugh received 
my wages, vexed me more than the original wrong. 
Carefully counting the money and rolling it out, dol¬ 
lar by dollar, he would look me in the face, as if 
he would search my heart as well as my pocket, and 
reproachfully ask me, “Is that all ?”—implying that 
I had, perhaps, kept back part of my wages; or, if 
not so, the demand was made, possibly, to make me 
feel, that, after all, I was an “ unprofitable servant.” 
Draining me of the last cent of my hard earnings, he 
would, however, occasionally—when I brought home 
an extra large sum—dole out to me a sixpence or a 
shilling, with a view, perhaps, of kindling up my grat- 
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itude; but tbis practice had the opposite effect—it 
was an admission of my right to the whole sum. The 
fact, that he gave me any part of my wages, was proof 
that he suspected that I had a right to the whole of 
them. I always felt uncomfortable, after having re¬ 
ceived anything in this way, for I feared that the 
giving me a few cents, might, possibly, ease his con¬ 
science, and make him feel himself a pretty honorable 
robber, after all! 

Held to a strict account, and kept under a close 
watch—the old suspicion of my running away not 
having been entirely removed—escape from slavery, 
even in Baltimore, was very difficult. The railroad 
from Baltimore to Philadelphia was under regulations 
so stringent, that even free colored travelers were al¬ 
most excluded. They must have free papers; they 
must be measured and carefully examined, before 
they were allowed to enter the cars; they only went 
in the day time, even when so examined. The steam¬ 
boats were under regulations equally stringent. All 
the great turnpikes, leading northward, were beset 
with kidnappers, a class of men who watched the 
newspapers for advertisements for runaway slaves, 
making their living by the accursed reward of slave 
hunting. 

My discontent grew upon me, and I was on the 
look-out for means of escape. With money, I could 
easily have managed the matter, and, therefore, I hit 
upon the plan of soliciting the privilege of hiring my 
time. It is quite common, in Baltimore, to allow 
slaves this privilege, and it is the practice, also, in 
New Orleans. A slave who is considered trust-wor- 
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thy, can, by paying his master a definite sum regu¬ 
larly, at the end of each week, dispose of his time as 
he likes. It so happened that I was not in very good 
odor, and I was far from being a trust-worthy slave. 
Nevertheless, I watched my opportunity when Mas¬ 
ter Thomas came to Baltimore, (for I was still his 
property, Hugh only acted as his agent,) in the spring 
of 1838, to purchase his spring supply of goods, and 
applied to him, directly, for the much-coveted privi¬ 
lege of hiring my time. This request Master Thomas 
unhesitatingly refused to grant; and he charged me, 
with some sternness, with inventing this stratagem to 
make my escape. He told me, “ I could go nowhere 
but he could catch me; and, in the event of my run¬ 
ning away, I might be assured he should spare no 
pains in his efforts to recapture me. He recounted, 
with a good deal of eloquence, the many kind offices 
he had done me, and exhorted me to be contented 
and obedient. “ Lay out no plans for the future,” 
said he. “ If you behave yourself properly, I will 
take care of you.” Now, kind and considerate as 
this offer was, it failed to soothe me into repose. In 
spite of Master Thomas, and, I may say, in spite of 
myself, also, I continued to think, and worse still, to 
think almost exclusively about the injustice and wick¬ 
edness of slavery. No effort of mine or of his could 
silence this trouble-giving thought, or change my pur¬ 
pose to run away. 

About two months after applying to Master Thom¬ 
as for the privilege of hiring my time, I applied to 
Master Hugh for the same liberty, supposing him 
to be unacquainted with the facf that I had made a 
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similar application to Master Thomas, and had been 
refused. My boldness in making this request, fairly 
astounded him at the first. He gazed at me in 
amazement. But I had many good reasons for press¬ 
ing the matter ; and, after listening to them awhile, 
he did not absolutely refuse, but told me he would 
think of it. Here, then, was a gleam of hope. Once 
master of my own time, I felt sure that I could make, 
over and above my obligation to him, a dollar or two 
every week. Some slaves have made enough, in this 
way, to purchase their freedom. It is a sharp spur to 
industry; and some of the most enterprising colored 
men in Baltimore hire themselves in this way. Af¬ 
ter mature reflection—as I must suppose it was— 
Master Hugh granted me the privilege in question, 
on the following terms : I was to be allowed all my 
time; to make all bargains for work; to find my own 
employment, and to collect my own wages; and, in 
return for this liberty, I was required, or obliged, to 
pay him three dollars at the end of each week, and 
to board and clothe myself, and buy my own calking 
tools. A failure in any of these particulars would put 
an end to my privilege. This was a hard bargain.- 
The wear and tear of clothing, the losing and break¬ 
ing of tools, and the expense of board, made it neces¬ 
sary for me to earn at least six dollars per week, to 
keep even with the world. All who are acquainted 
with calking, know how uncertain and irregular that 
employment is. It can be done to advantage only in 
dry weather, for it is useless to put wet oakum into a 
seam. Bain or shine, however, work or no work, at 
the end of each week the money must be forthcoming. 
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Master Hugh seemed to he very much pleased, for 
a time, with this arrangement; and well he might he, 
for it was decidedly in his favor. It relieved him of 
all anxiety concerning me. His money was sure. He 
had armed my love of liberty with a lash and a dri¬ 
ver, far more efficient than any I had before known ; 
and, while he derived all the benefits of slaveholding 
by the arrangement, without its evils, I endured all 
the evils of being a slave, and yet suffered all the care 
and anxiety of a responsible freeman. “ Neverthe¬ 
less, 55 thought I, “ it is a valuable privilege—another 
step in my career toward freedom. 55 It was some¬ 
thing even to be permitted to stagger under the dis¬ 
advantages of liberty, and I was determined to hold 
on to the newly gained footing, by all proper indus¬ 
try. I was ready to work by night as well as by day; 
and being in the enjoyment of excellent health, I was 
able not only to meet my current expenses, but also 
to lay by a small sum at the end of each week. All 
went.on thus, from the month of May till August; 
then—for reasons which will become apparent as I pro¬ 
ceed—my much valued liberty was wrested from me. 

During the week previous to this (to me) calami¬ 
tous event, I had made arrangements with a few young 
friends, to accompany them, on Saturday night, to a 
camp-meeting, held about twelve miles from Balti¬ 
more. On the evening of our intended start for the 
camp-ground, something occurred in the ship yard 
where I was at work, which detained me unusually 
late, and compelled me either to disappoint my young 
friends, or to neglect carrying my weekly dues to 
Master Hugh. Knowing that I had the money, and 
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could hand it to him on another day, I decided to go 
to camp-meeting, and to pay him the three dollars, 
for the past week, on my return. Once on the camp¬ 
ground, I was induced to remain one day longer than 
I had intended, when I left home. But, as soon as 
I returned, I went straight to his house on Fell street, 
to hand him his (my) money. Unhappily, the fatal 
mistake had been committed. I found him exceed¬ 
ingly angry. He exhibited all the signs of apprehen¬ 
sion and wrath, which a slaveholder may be surmised 
to exhibit on the supposed escape of a favorite slave. 
“ You rascal! I have a great mind to give you a se¬ 
vere whipping. How dare you go out of the city 
without first asking and obtaining my permission ? ” 
“Sir,” said I, “ I hired my lime and paid you the 
price you asked for it. I did not know that it was 
any part of the bargain that I should ask you when 
or where I should go.” 

“ You did not know, you rascal! You are bound to 
show yourself here every S aturday night.” After re¬ 
flecting, a few moments, he became somewhat cooled 
down; but, evidently greatly troubled, he said, 
“How, you scoundrel! you have done for yourself; 
you shall hire your time no longer. The next thing 
I shall hear of, will be your running away. Bring 
home your tools and your clothes, at once. I’ll teach 
you how to go off in this way.” 

Thus ended my partial freedom. I could hire my 
time no longer ; and I obeyed my master’s orders at 
once. The little taste of liberty which I had had— 
although as the reader will have seen, it was far from 
being unalloyed—by no means enhanced my content- 
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ment with slavery. Punished thus by Master Hugh, 
it was now my turn to punish him. “ Since,” thought 
I, “ you will make a slave of me, I will await your 
orders in all things; ” and, instead of going to look 
for work on Monday morning, as I had formerly done, 
I remained at home during the entire week, without 
the performance of a single stroke of work. Saturday 
night came, and he called upon me, as usual, for my 
wages. I, of course, told him I had done no work, 
and had no wages. Here we were at the point of 
coming to blows. His wrath had been accumulating 
during the whole week; for he evidently saw that I 
was making no effort to get work, but was most ag- 
gravatingly awaiting his orders, in all things. As I 
look back to this behavior of mine, I scarcely know 
what possessed me, thus to trifle with those wlio had 
such unlimited power to bless or to blast me. Mas¬ 
ter Hugh raved and swore his determination to “ get 
hold of me ; ” but, wisely for Aim, and happily for 
me , his wrath only employed those very harmless, im¬ 
palpable missiles, which roll from a limber tongue. 
In my desperation, I had fully made up my mind to 
measure strength with Master Hugh, in case he should 
undertake to execute his threats. I am glad there 
was no necessity for this ; for resistance to him could 
not have ended so happily for me, as it did in the case 
of Covey. He was not a man to be safely resisted 
by a slave; and I freely own, that in my conduct to¬ 
ward him, in this instance, there was more folly than 
wisdom. Master Hugh closed his reproofs, by telling 
me that, hereafter, I need give myself no uneasiness 
about getting work; that he “ would, himself, see to 
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getting work for me, and enough of it, at that. 55 This 
threat I confess had some terror in it; and, on think¬ 
ing the matter over, during the Sunday, I resolved, 
not only to save him the trouble of getting me work, 
but that, upon the third day of September, I would 
attempt to make my escape from slavery. The re¬ 
fusal to allow me to hire my time, therefore, hastened 
the period of my flight. I had three weeks, now, in 
which to prepare for my journey. 

Once resolved, I felt a certain degree of repose, 
and on Monday, instead of waiting for Master Hugh 
to seek employment for me, I was up by break of day, 
and off to the ship yard of Mr. Butler, on the City 
Block, near the draw-bridge. I was a favorite with 
Mr. B., and, young as I was, I had served as his fore¬ 
man on the float stage, at calking. Of course, 
I easily obtained work, and, at the end of the 
week—which by the way was exceedingly fine—I 
brought Master Hugh nearly nine dollars. The ef¬ 
fect of this mark of returning good sense, on my part, 
was excellent. He was very much pleased; he took 
the money, commended me, and told me I might 
have done the same thing the week before. It is a 
blessed thing that the tyrant may not always know 
the thoughts and purposes of his victim. Master 
Huglx little knew what my plans were. The going 
to camp-meeting without asking his permission—the 
insolent answers made to his reproaches—the sulky 
deportment the week after being deprived of the 
privilege of hiring my time—had awakened in him 
the suspicion that I might be cherishing disloyal pur¬ 
poses. My object, therefore, in working steadily, 
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was to remove suspicion, and in this I succeeded ad¬ 
mirably. He probably thought I was never better 
satisfied with my condition, than at the very time I 
was planning my escape. The second week passed, 
and again I carried him my full week’s wages —nine 
dollars; and so well pleased was he, that he gave 
me twenty-five cents! and “bade me make good use 
of it! ” I told him I would, for one of the uses to 
which I meant to put it, was to pay my fare on the 
underground railroad. 

Things without went on as usual; but I was passing 
through the same internal excitement and anxiety 
which I had experienced two years and a half be¬ 
fore. The failure, in that instance, was not calculated 
to increase my confidence in the success of this, my 
second attempt; and I knew that a second failure 
could not leave me where my first did—I must either 
get to the far north , or be sent to the far south . Be¬ 
sides the exercise of mind from this state of facts, I 
had the painful sensation of being about to separate 
from a circle of honest and warm hearted friends, in 
Baltimore. The thought of such a separation, where 
the hope pf ever meeting again is excluded, and where 
there can be no correspondence, is very painful. It 
is my opinion, that thousands would escape from 
slavery who now remain there, but for the strong 
cords of affection that bind them to their families, rel¬ 
atives and friends. The daughter is hindered from 
escaping, by the love she bears her mother, and the 
father, by the love he bears his children; and so, to the 
end of the chapter. I had no relations in Baltimore, 
and I saw no probability of ever living in the neigh- 
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borhood of sisters and brothers; but the thought of 
leaving my friends, was among the strongest obsta¬ 
cles to my running away. The last two days of the 
week—Friday and Saturday—were spent mostly in 
collecting my things together, for my journey. Hav¬ 
ing worked four days that week, for my master, I 
handed him six dollars, on Saturday night. I seldom 
spent my Sundays at home ; and, for fear that some¬ 
thing might be discovered in my conduct, I kept up 
my custom, and absented myself all day. On Mon¬ 
day, the third day of September, 1838, in accordance 
with my resolution, I bade farewell to the city of Bal¬ 
timore, and to that slavery which had been my ab¬ 
horrence from childhood. 

How I got away—in what direction I traveled— 
whether by land or by water; whether with or with¬ 
out assistance—must, for reasons already mentioned, 
remain unexplained. 
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Theke is no necessity for any extended notice of 
the incidents of this part of my life. There is no¬ 
thing very striking or peculiar about my career as a 
freeman, when viewed apart from my life as a slave. 
The relation subsisting between my early experience 
and that which I am now about to narrate, is, per¬ 
haps, my best apology for adding another chapter to 
this book. 

Disappearing from the kind reader, in a flying 
cloud or balloon, (pardon the figure,) driven by the 
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wind, and knowing not where I should land—whether 
in slavery or in freedom—it is proper that I should 
remove, at once, all anxiety, by frankly making 
known where I alighted. The flight was a bold and 
perilous one; but here I am, in the great city of 
New York, safe and sound, without loss of blood or 
bone. In less than a week after leaving Baltimore, 
I was walking amid the hurrying throng, and gaziug 
upon the dazzling wonders of Broadway. The 
dreams of my childhood and the purposes of my 
manhood were now fulfilled. A free state around 
me, and a free earth under my feet! What a mo¬ 
ment was this to me ! A whole year was pressed 
into a single day. A new world burst upon my agi¬ 
tated vision. I have often been asked, by kind 
friends to whom I have told my story, how I felt 
when first I found myself beyond the limits of sla¬ 
very ; and I must say here, as I have often said to 
them, there is scarcely anything about which I could 
not give a more satisfactory answer. It was a mo¬ 
ment of joyous excitement, which no words can de¬ 
scribe. In a letter to a friend, written soon after 
reaching New York, I said I felt as one might be sup¬ 
posed to feel, on escaping from a den of hungry lions. 
But, in a moment*like that, sensations are too in¬ 
tense and too rapid for words. Anguish and grief, 
like darkness and rain, may be described, but joy 
and gladness, like the rainbow of promise, defy 
alike the’pen and pencil. 

For ten or fifteen years I had been dragging a 
heavy chain, with a huge block attached to it, cum¬ 
bering my every motion. I had felt myself doomed 
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to drag this chain and this block through life. All 
efforts, before, to separate myself from the hateful en¬ 
cumbrance, had- Only seemed to rivet me the more 
firmly to it. Baffled and discouraged at times, I had 
asked myself the question, May not this, after all, be 
God’s work? May He not, for wise ends, have 
doomed me to this lot ? A contest had been going 
on in my mind for years, between the clear conscious¬ 
ness of right and the plausible errors of superstition ; 
between the wisdom of manly courage, and the fool¬ 
ish weakness of timidity. The contest was now 
ended ; the chain was severed ; God and right stood 
vindicated. I was a freeman, and the voice of peace 
and joy thrilled my heart. 

Free and joyous, however, as I was, joy was not 
the only sensation I experienced. It was like the 
quick blaze, beautiful at the first, but which subsi¬ 
ding, leaves the building charred and desolate. I 
was soon taught that I was still in an enemy’s land. 
A sense of loneliness and insecurity oppressed me 
sadly. I had been but a few hours in Hew York, 
before I was met in the streets by a fugitive slave, 
well known to me, and the information I got from 
him respecting Hew York, did nothing to lessen my 
apprehension of danger. The fugitive in question 
was “ Allender’s Jake,” in Baltimore ; but, said he, 
I am “ William Dixon,” in Hew York! I knew 
Jake well, and knew when Tolly Allender and Mr. 
Price (for the latter employed Master Hugh as his 
foreman, in his shipyard on Fell’s Point) made an 
attempt to recapture Jake, and failed. Jake told me 
all about his circumstances, and how narrowly he 
O 22 
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escaped being taken back to slavery; that the city 
was now full of southerners, returning from the 
springs; that the black people in New York were 
not to be trusted ; that there were hired men on the 
lookout for fugitives from slavery, and who, for a 
few dollars, would betray me into the hands of the 
slave-catchers; that I must trust no man with my 
secret; that I must not think of going either on the 
wharves to work, or to a boarding-house to board; 
and, worse still, this same Jake told me it was not in 
his power to help me. He seemed, even while cau¬ 
tioning me, to be fearing lest, after all, I might be a 
party to a second attempt to recapture him. Under 
the inspiration of this thought, I must suppose it was, 
he gave signs of a wish to get rid of me, and soon 
left me — his whitewash brush in hand — as he said, 
for his work. He was soon lost to sight among the 
throng, and I was alone again, an easy prey to the 
kidnappers, if any should happen to be on my track. 

New York, seventeen years ago, was less a place 
of safety for a runaway slave than now, and all know 
how unsafe it now is, under the new fugitive slave 
bill. I was much troubled. I had very little money 
— enough to buy me a few loaves of bread, but not 
enough to pay board, outside a lumber yard. I saw 
the wisdom of keeping away from the ship yards, for 
if Master Hugh pursued me, he would naturally ex¬ 
pect to find me looking for work among the calkers. 
For a time, every door seemed closed against me. 
A sense of my loneliness and helplessness crept over 
me, and covered me with something bordering on 
despair. In the midst of thousands of my fellow- 
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men, and yet a perfect stranger! In the midst of 
human brothers, and yet more fearful of them than 
of hungry wolves! I was without home, without 
friends, without work, without money, and without 
any definite knowledge of which way to go, or where 
to look for succor. 

Some apology can easily be made for the few 
slaves who have, after making good their escape, 
turned back to slavery, preferring the actual rule of 
their masters, to the life of loneliness, apprehension, 
hunger, and anxiety, which meets them on their first 
arrival in a free state. It is difficult for a freeman 
to enter into the feelings of such fugitives. He can¬ 
not see things in the same light with the slave, be¬ 
cause he does not, and cannot, look from the same 
point from which the slave does. “Why do you 
tremble,” he says to the slave — “you are in a free 
state; ” but the difficulty is, in realizing that he is in 
a free state, the slave might reply. A freeman can¬ 
not understand why the slave-master’s shadow is 
bigger, to the slave, than the might and majesty of 
a free state; but when he reflects that the slave 
knows more about the slavery of his master than he 
does of the might and majesty of the free state, he 
has the explanation. The slave has been all his life 
learning the power of his master — being trained to 
dread his approach — and only a few hours learning 
the power of the state. The master is to him a stern 
and flinty reality, but the state is little more than a 
dream. He has been accustomed to regard every 
white man as the friend of his master, and every col¬ 
ored man as more or less under the control of his 
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master’s friends—the white people. It takes stout 
nerves to stand up, in snch circumstances. A man, 
homeless, shelterless, breadless, friendless, and mon¬ 
eyless, is not in a condition to assume a very proud 
or joyous tone; and in just this condition was I, 
while wandering about the streets of New York city, 
and lodging, at least one night, among the barrels on 
one of its wharves. I was not only free from sla¬ 
very, but I was free from home, as well. The reader 
will easily see that I had something more than the 
simple fact of being free to think of, in this ex¬ 
tremity. 

I kept my secret as long as I could, and at last was 
forced to go in search of an honest man — a man suf¬ 
ficiently human not to betray me into the hands of 
slave-catchers. I was not a bad reader of the human 
face, nor long in selecting the right man, when once 
compelled to disclose the facts of my condition to 
some one. 

I found my man in the person of one who said his 
name was Stewart. He was a sailor, warm-hearted 
and generous, and he listened to. my story with a 
brother’s interest. I told him I was running for my 
freedom—knew not where to go—money almost gone 
—was hungry—thought it unsafe to go the shipyards 
for work, and needed a friend. Stewart promptly 
put me in the way of getting out of my trouble. He 
took me to his house, and went in search of the late 
David Euggles, who was then the secretary of the 
New York Vigilance Committee, and a very active 
man in all anti-slavery works. Once in the hands 
of Mr. Ruggles, I was comparatively safe. I was 
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hidden with Mr. Buggies several days. In the mean¬ 
time, my intended wife, Anna, came on from Balti¬ 
more—to whom I had written, informing her of my 
safe arrival at New York — and, in the presence of 
Mrs. Mitchell and Mr. Buggies, we were married, by 
Bev. James W. 0. Pennington. 

Mr. Buggies * was the first officer on the under¬ 
ground railroad with whom I met after reaching the 
north, and, indeed, the first of whom I ever heard 
anything. Learning that I was a calker by trade, 
he promptly decided that New Bedford was the 
proper place to send me. “Many ships,” said he, 
“ are there fitted out for the whaling business, and 
you may there find work at your trade, and make a 
good living.” Thus, in one fortnight after my flight 
from Maryland, I was safe in New Bedford, regu¬ 
larly entered upon the exercise of the rights, respon¬ 
sibilities, and duties of a freeman. 

I may mention a little circumstance which an¬ 
noyed me on reaching New Bedford. I had not a cent 
of money, and lacked two dollars toward paying our 
fare from Newport, and our baggage—not very costly 

* He was a whole-souled man, fully imbued with a love of his af¬ 
flicted and hunted people, and took pleasure in being to me, as was 
his wont, “ Eyes to the blind, and legs to the lame.’* This brave 
and devoted man suffered much from the persecutions common to 
all who have been prominent benefactors. He at last became blind, 
and needed a friend to guide him, even as he had been a guide to 
others. Even in his blindness, he exhibited his manly character. 
In search of health, he became a physician. When hope of gaining 
his own was gone, he had hope for others. Believing in hydro¬ 
pathy, he established, at Northampton, Massachusetts, a large 
“ Water Cure ” and became one of the most successful of all en¬ 
gaged in that mode of treatment. 
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— was taken by the stage driver, and held until I 
could raise the money to redeem it. This difficulty 
was soon surmounted. Mr. Nathan Johnson, to 
whom we had a line from Mr. Ruggles, not only re¬ 
ceived us kindly and hospitably, but, on being in¬ 
formed about our baggage, promptly loaned me two 
dollars with which to redeem my little property. I 
shall ever be deeply grateful, both to Mr. and Mrs. 
Nathan Johnson, for the lively interest they were 
pleased to take in me, in this the hour of my ex- 
tremest need. They not only gave myself and wife 
bread and shelter, but taught us how to begin to se¬ 
cure those benefits for ourselves. Long may they 
live, and may blessings attend them in this life and 
in that which is to come ! 

Once initiated into the new life of freedom, and 
assured by Mr. Johnson that New Bedford was a 
safe place, the comparatively unimportant matter, as 
to what should be my name, came up for considera¬ 
tion. It was necessary to have a name in my new 
relations. The name given me by my beloved 
mother was no less pretentious than “Frederick Au¬ 
gustus Washington Bailey.” I had, however, before 
leaving Maryland, dispensed with the Augustus 
Washington , and retained the name Frederick Bai¬ 
ley . Between Baltimore and New Bedford, however, 
I had several different names, the better to avoid be¬ 
ing overhauled by the hunters, which I had good 
reason to believe would be put on my track. Among 
honest men an honest man may well be content with 
one name, and to acknowledge it at all times and in 
all places ; but toward fugitives, Americans are not 
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honest When I arrived at New Bedford, my name 
was Johnson; and finding that the Johnson family 
in New Bedford were already quite numerous — suf¬ 
ficiently so to produce some confusion in attempts to 
distinguish one from another — there was the more 
reason for making another change in my name. In 
fact, “ Johnson ” had been assumed by nearly every 
slave who had arrived in New Bedford from Mary¬ 
land, and this, much to the annoyance of the original 
“Johnsons” (of whom there were many) in that 
place. Mine host, unwilling to have another of his 
own name added to the community in this unauthor¬ 
ized way, after I spent a night and a day at his house, 
gave me my present name. He had been reading 
the “ Lady of the Lake,” and was pleased to regard 
me as a suitable person to wear this, one of Scotland’s 
many famous names. Considering the noble hospi¬ 
tality and manly character of Nathan Johnson, I have 
felt that he, better than I, illustrated the virtues of 
the great Scottish chief. Sure I am, that had any 
slave-catcher entered his domicile, with a view to 
molest any one of his household, he would have 
shown himself like him of the “ stalwart hand.” 

The reader will be amused at my ignorance, when 
I tell the notions I had of the state of northern wealth, 
enterprise, and civilization. Of wealth and refine¬ 
ment, I supposed the north had none. My Colum¬ 
bian Orator, which was almost my only book, had 
not done much to enlighten me concerning northern 
society. The impressions I had received were all 
wide of the truth. New Bedford, especially, took 
me by surprise, in the solid wealth and grandeur there 
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exhibited. I had formed my notions respecting the 
social condition of the free states, by what I had seen 
and known of free, white, non-slaveholding people in 
the slave states. Regarding slavery as the basis of 
wealth, I fancied that no people could become very 
wealthy without slavery. A free white man, hold¬ 
ing no slaves, in the country, I had known to be the 
most ignorant and poverty-stricken of men, and the 
laughing stock even of slaves themselves—called gen¬ 
erally by them, in derision, “poor white trash” 
Like the non-slaveholders at the south, in holding no 
slaves, I supposed the northern people like them, also, 
in poverty and degradation. Judge, then, of my 
amazement and joy, when I found—as I did find—the 
very laboring population of New Bedford living in 
better houses, more elegantly furnished—surrounded 
by more comfort and refinement}—than a majority of 
the slaveholders on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 
There was my friend, Mr. Johnson, himself a colored 
man, (who’at the south would have been regarded as 
a proper marketable commodity,) who lived in a bet¬ 
ter house—dined at a richer board—was the owner 
of more books—the reader of more newspapers—was 
more conversant with the political and social condi¬ 
tion of this nation and the world—than nine-tenths 
of all the slaveholders of Talbot county, Maryland. 
Yet Mr. Johnson was a working man, and his hands 
were hardened by honest toil. Here, then, was 
something for observation and study. Whence the 
difference ? The explanation was soon furnished, in 
the superiority of mind over simple brute force. 
Many pages might be given to the contrast, and in 
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explanation of its canses. But an incident or two 
will suffice to show the reader as to how the mystery 
gradually vanished before me. 

My first afternoon, on reaching New Bedford, was 
spent in visiting the wharves and viewing the ship¬ 
ping. The sight of the broad brim and the plain, 
Quaker dress, which met me at every turn, greatly 
increased my sense of freedom and security. “ I am 
among the Quakers,” thought I, “ and am safe.” 
Lying at the wharves and riding in the stream, were 
full-rigged ships of finest model, ready to start on 
whaling voyages. Upon the right and the left, I was 
walled in by large granite-fronted warehouses, crowd¬ 
ed with the good things of this world. On the 
wharves, I saw industry without bustle, labor with¬ 
out noise, and heavy toil without the whip. There 
was no loud singing, as in southern ports, where 
ships are loading or unloading—no loud cursing or 
swearing—but everything went on as smoothly as the 
works of a well adjusted machine. How different 
was all this from the noisily fierce and clumsily ab¬ 
surd manner of labor-life in Baltimore and St. Mi¬ 
chael’s ! One of the first incidents which illustrated 
the superior mental character of northern labor over 
that of the south, was the manner of unloading a 
ship’s cargo of oil. In a southern port, twenty or 
thirty hands would have been employed to do what 
five or six did here, with the aid of a single ox at¬ 
tached to the end of a fall. Main strength, unas¬ 
sisted by skill, is slavery’s method of labor. An old 
ox, worth eighty dollars, was doing, in New Bedford, 
what would have required fifteen thousand dollars 
Q* 
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worth of human bones and muscles to have performed 
in a southern port. I found that everything was 
done here with a scrupulous regard to economy, both 
in regard to men and things, time and strength. The 
maid servant, instead of spending at least a tenth 
part of her time in bringing and carrying water, as 
in Baltimore, had the pump at her elbow. The wood 
was dry, and snugly piled away for winter. Wood- 
houses, in-door pumps, sinks, drains, self-shutting 
gates, washing machines, pounding barrels, were all 
new things, and told me that I was among a thought¬ 
ful and sensible people. To the ship-repairing dock 
I went, and saw the same wise prudence. The car¬ 
penters struck where they aimed, and the calkers 
wasted no blows in idle flourishes of the mallet. I 
learned that men went from New Bedford to Balti¬ 
more, and bought old ships, and brought them here 
to repair, and made them better and more valuable 
than they ever were before. Men talked here of go¬ 
ing whaling on a four years* voyage with more cool¬ 
ness than sailors where I came from talked of going 
a four months ’ voyage. 

I now find that I could have landed in no part of 
the United States, where I should have found a more 
striking and gratifying contrast to the condition of the 
free people of color in Baltimore, than I found here 
in New Bedford. No colored man is really free in 
a slaveholding state. He wears the badge of bond¬ 
age while nominally free, and is often subjected to 
hardships to which the‘slave is a stranger ; but here 
in New Bedford, it was my good fortune to see a 
pretty near approach to freedom on the part of the 
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colored people. I was taken all aback when Mr. 
Johnson—who lost no time in making me acquainted 
with the fact—told me that there was nothing in the 
constitution of Massachusetts to prevent a colored 
man from holding any office in the state. There, in 
New Bedford, the black man’s children — although 
anti-slavery was then far from popular — went to 
school side by side with the white children, and ap¬ 
parently without objection from any quarter. To 
make me at home, Mr. Johnson assured me that no 
slaveholder could take a slave from New Bedford; 
that there were men there who would lay down their 
lives, before such an outrage could be perpetrated. 
The colored people themselves were of the best metal, 
and would fight for liberty to the death. 

Soon after my arrival in New Bedford, I was told 
the following story, which was said to illustrate the 
spirit of the colored people in that goodly town : A 
colored man and a fugitive slave happened to have a 
little quarrel, and the former was heard to threaten 
the latter with informing his master of his wherea¬ 
bouts. As soon as this threat became known, a no¬ 
tice was read from the desk of what was then the 
only colored church in the place, stating that business 
of importance was to be then and there transacted. 
Special measures had been taken to secure the attend¬ 
ance of the would-be Judas, and had proved success¬ 
ful. Accordingly, at the hour appointed, the people 
came, and the betrayer also. All the usual formali¬ 
ties of public meetings were scrupulously gone 
through, even to the offering prayer for Divine direc¬ 
tion in the duties of the occasion. The president 
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himself performed this part of the ceremony, and I was 
told that he was unusually fervent. Yet, at the close 
of his prayer, the old man (one of the numerous fam¬ 
ily of Johnsons) rose from his knees, deliberately sur¬ 
veyed his audience, and then said, in a tone of sol-. 
emn resolution, a Well, friends , we ham got him here , 
and I would now recommend that you young men 
should just tahe him outside the door and hill him .” 
With this, a large body of the congregation, who 
well understood the business they had come there to 
transact, made a rush at the villain, and doubtless 
would have killed him, had he not availed himself 
of an open sash, and made good his escape. He has 
never shown his head in Hew Bedford since that 
time. This little incident is perfectly characteristic 
of the spirit of the colored people in Hew Bedford. 
A slave could not be taken from that town seventeen 
years ago, any more than he could be so taken away 
now. The reason is, that the colored people in that 
city are educated up to the point of fighting for their 
freedom, as well as speaking for it. 

Once assured of my safety in Hew Bedford, I put 
on the habiliments of a common laborer, and went 
on the wharf in search of work. I had no notion of 
living on the honest and generous sympathy of my 
colored brother, Johnson, or that of the abolitionists. 
My cry was like that of Hood’s laborer, “ Oh ! only 
give me work.” Happily for me, I was not long in 
searching. I found employment, the third day after 
my arrival in Hew Bedford, in stowing a sloop with 
a load of oil for the Hew York market. It was new, 
hard, and dirty work, even for a calker, but I went 
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at it^with a glad heart and a willing hand. I was 
now my own master — a tremendous fact — and the 
rapturous excitement with which I seized the job, 
may not easily be understood, except by some one 
with an experience something like mine. The 
thoughts — “ I can work! I can work for a living ; 
I am not afraid of work; I have no Master Hugh to 
rob me of my earnings”—placed me in a state of 
independence, beyond seeking friendship or support 
of any man. That day’s work I considered the real 
starting point of something like a new existence. 
Having finished this job and got my pay for the 
same, I went next in pursuit of a job at calking. It 
so happened that Mr. Eodney French, late mayor of 
the city of Hew Bedford, had a ship fitting out for 
sea, and to which there was a large job of calking 
and coppering to be done. I applied to that noble- 
hearted man for employment, and he promptly told me 
to go to work; but going on the float-stage for the 
purpose, I was informed that every white man would 
leave the ship if I struck a blow upon her. “Well, 
well,” thought I, “ this is a hardship, but yet not a 
very serious one for me.” The difference between 
the wages of a calker and that of a common day la¬ 
borer, was an hundred per cent, in favor of the 
former; but then I was free, and free to work, though 
not at my trade. I now prepared myself to do any¬ 
thing which came to hand in the way of turning an 
honest penny ; sawed wood—dug cellars—shoveled 
coal—swept chimneys with Uncle Lucas Debuty—* 
rolled oil casks on the wharves—helped to load and 
unload vessels—worked in Eicketson’s candle works 
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—in Richmond’s brass foundery, and elsewhere; and 
thus supported myself and family for three years. 

The first winter was unusually severe, in conse¬ 
quence of the high prices of food; but even during 
that winter we probably suffered less than many 
who had been free all their lives. During the hard¬ 
est of the winter, I hired out for nine dollars a month; 
and out of this rented two rooms for nine dollars per 
quarter, and supplied my wife—who was unable to 
work—with food and some necessary articles of fur¬ 
niture. We were closely pinched to bring our wants 
within our means; but the jail stood over the way, 
and I had a wholesome dread of the consequences of 
running in debt. This winter past, and I was up 
with the times—got plenty of work—got well paid 
for it—and felt that I had not done a foolish thing to 
leave Master Hugh and Master Thomas. I was now 
living in a new world, and was wide awake to its ad¬ 
vantages. I early began to attend the meetings of 
the colored people of Hew Bedford, and to take part 
in them. I was somewhat amazed to see colored 
men drawing up resolutions and offering them for 
consideration. Several colored young men of Hew 
Bedford, at that period, gave promise of great useful¬ 
ness. They were educated, and possessed what 
seemed to me, at that time, very superior talents. 
Some of them have been cut down by death, and 
others have removed to different parts of the world, 
and some remain there now, and justify, in their 
present activities, my early impressions of them. 

Among my first concerns on reaching Hew Bed¬ 
ford, was to become united with the church, for I had 
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never given up, in reality, my religious faith. I had 
become lukewarm and in a backslidden state, but I 
was still convinced that it was my duty to join the 
Methodist church. I was not then aware of the pow¬ 
erful influence of that religious body in favor of the 
enslavement of my race, nor did I see how the north¬ 
ern churches could be responsible for the conduct of 
southern churches; neither did I fully understand 
how it could be my duty to remain separate from the 
church, because bad men were connected with it. 
The slaveholding. church, with its Coveys, "Weedens, 
Aulds, and Hopkins, I could see through at once, 
but I could not see how Elm Street church, in Hew 
Bedford, could be regarded as sanctioning the Chris¬ 
tianity of these characters in the church at St. Mi¬ 
chael’s. I therefore resolved to join the Methodist 
church in Hew Bedford, and to enjoy the spiritual 
advantage of public worship. The minister of the 
Elm Street Methodist church, was the Bev. Mr. Bon- 
ney; and although I was not allowed a seat in the 
body of the house, and was proscribed on account of 
my color, regarding this proscription simply as an 
accommodation of the unconverted congregation who 
had not yet been won to Christ and his brotherhood, 
I was willing thus to be proscribed, lest sinners 
should be driven away from the saving power of the 
gospel. Once converted, I thought they would be 
sure to treat me as a man and a brother. “ Surely,” 
thought I, “ these Christian people have none of this 
feeling against color. They, at least, have renounced 
this unholy feeling.” Judge, then, dear reader, of 
my astonishment and mortification, when I found, as 
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soon I did find, all my charitable assumptions at 
fault. 

An opportunity was soon afforded me for ascer¬ 
taining the exact position of Elm Street church on 
that subject. I had a chance of seeing the religious 
part of the congregation by themselves; and al¬ 
though they disowned, in effect, their black brothers 
and sisters, before the world, I did think that where 
none but the saints were assembled, and no offense 
could be given to the wicked, and the gospel could 
not be “ blamed,” they would certainly recognize us 
as children of the same Father, and heirs of the same 
salvation, on equal terms with themselves. 

The occasion to which I refer, was the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, that most sacred and most sol¬ 
emn of all the ordinances of the Christian church. 
Mr. Bonney had preached a very solemn and search¬ 
ing discourse, which really proved him to be ac¬ 
quainted with the inmost secrets of the human heart. 
At the close of his discourse, the congregation was 
dismissed, and the church remained to partake of the 
sacrament. I remained to see, as I thought, this 
holy sacrament celebrated in the spirit of its great 
Founder. 

There were only about a half dozen colored mem 
bers attached to the Elm Street church, at this time. 
After the congregation was dismissed, these de¬ 
scended from the gallery, and took a seat against the 
wall most distant from the altar. Brother Bonney 
was very animated, and sung very sweetly, u Salva¬ 
tion J tis a joyful sound,” and soon began to adminis¬ 
ter the sacrament. I was anxious to observe the 
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bearing of the colored members, and the result was 
most humiliating. During the whole ceremony, they 
looked like sheep without a shepherd. The white 
members went forward to the altar by the bench full; 
and when it was evident that all the whites had been 
served with the bread and wine, Brother Bonney— 
pious Brother Bonney — after a long pause, as if in¬ 
quiring whether all the white members had been 
served, and fully assuring himself on that important 
point, then raised his voice to an unnatural pitch, 
and looking to the corner where his black sheep 
seemed penned, beckoned with his hand, exclaiming, 
“ Come forward, colored friends ! — come forward! 
You, too, have an interest in the blood of Christ. 
God is no respecter of persons. Come forward, and 
take this holy sacrament to your comfort. 5 ’ The col¬ 
ored members—poor, slavish souls—went forward, as 
invited. I went out , and have never been in that 
church since, although I honestly went there with a 
view to joining that body. I found it impossible to 
respect the religious profession of any who were un¬ 
der the dominion of this wicked prejudice, and I 
could not, therefore, feel that in joining them, I was 
joining a Christian church, at all. I tried other 
churches in New Bedford, with the same result, and, 
finally, I attached myself to a small body of colored 
Methodists, known as the Zion Methodists. Favored 
with the affection and confidence of the members of 
this humble communion, I was soon made a class- 
leader and a local preacher among them. Many 
seasons of peace and joy I experienced among them, 
the remembrance of which is still precious, although 
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I could not see it to be my duty to remain with that 
body, when I found that it consented to the same 
spirit which held my brethren in chains. 

In four or five months after reaching Hew Bedford, 
there came a young man to me, with a copy of the 
“ Liberator,” the paper edited by William Lloyd Gar¬ 
rison, and published by Isaac Knapp, and asked me 
to subscribe for it. I told him I had but just escaped 
from slavery, and was of course very poor, and re¬ 
marked further, that I was unable to pay for it then ; 
the agent, however, very willingly took me as a sub¬ 
scriber, and appeared to be much pleased with secu¬ 
ring my name to his list. From this time I was 
brought in contact with the mind of William Lloyd 
Garrison. His paper took its place with me next to 
the bible. 

The Liberator was a paper after my own heart. 
It detested slavery—exposed hypocrisy and wicked¬ 
ness in high places —* made no truce with the traf¬ 
fickers in the bodies and souls of men; it preached hu¬ 
man brotherhood, denounced oppression, and, with 
all the solemnity of God’s word, demanded the com¬ 
plete emancipation of my race. I not only liked— I 
loved this paper, and its editor. He seemed a match 
for all the opponents of emancipation, whether they 
spoke in the name of the law, or the gospel. His 
words were few, full of holy fire, and straight to the 
point. Learning to love him, through his paper, I 
was prepared to be pleased with his presence. Some¬ 
thing of a hero worshiper, by nature, here was one, 
on first sight, to excite my love and reverence. 

Seventeen years ago, few men possessed a more 
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heavenly countenance than William Lloyd Garrison, 
and few men evinced a more genuine or a more ex¬ 
alted piety. The bible was his text book — held sa¬ 
cred, as the word of the Eternal Father—sinless per¬ 
fection—complete submission to insults and injuries 
—literal obedience to the injunction, if smitten on 
one-side to turn the other also. Not only was Sunday 
a Sabbath, but all days were Sabbaths, and to be kept 
holy. All sectarism false and mischievous — the 
regenerated, throughout the world, members of one 
body, and the Head Christ Jesus. Prejudice against 
color was rebellion against God. Of all men beneath 
the sky, the slaves, because most neglected and des¬ 
pised, were nearest and dearest to his great heart. 
Those ministers who defended slavery from the bi¬ 
ble, were of their “ father the devil;” and those 
churches which fellowshiped slaveholders as Chris¬ 
tians, were synagogues of Satan, and our nation was 
a nation of liars. Never loud or noisy — calm and 
serene as a summer sky, and as pure. “ You are the 
man, the Moses, raised up by God, to deliver his 
modern Israel from bondage,” was the spontaneous 
feeling of my heart, as I sat away back in the hall 
and listened to his mighty words ; mighty in truth— 
mighty in their simple earnestness. 

I had not long been a reader of the Liberator, and 
listener to its editor, before I got a clear apprehen¬ 
sion of the principles of the anti-slavery movement. 
I had already the spirit of the movement, and only 
needed to understand its principles and measures. 
These I got from the Liberator, and from those who 
believed in that paper. My acquaintance with the 
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movement increased my hope for the ultimate free¬ 
dom of my race, and I united with it from a sense of 
delight, as well as duty. 

Every week the Liberator came, and every week I 
made myself master of its contents. All the anti¬ 
slavery meetings held in New Bedford I promptly 
attended, my heart burning at every true utterance 
against the slave system, and every rebuke of its 
friends and supporters. Thus passed the first three 
years of my residence in New Bedford. I had not 
then dreamed of the possibility of my becoming a 
public advocate of the cause so deeply imbedded in 
my heart. It was enough for me to listen — to re¬ 
ceive and applaud the great words of others, and only 
whisper in private, among the white laborers on the 
wharves, and elsewhere, the truths which burned in 
my breast. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

INTRODUCED TO THE ABOLITIONISTS. 


FIRST SPEECH AT NANTUCKET-MUCH SENSATION-EXTRAORDITARY SPEECH 

OF MR. GARRISON-AUTHOR BECOMES A PUBLIC LECTURER-FOURTEEN 

YEARS’ EXPERIENCE-YOUTHFUL ENTHUSIASM-A BRAND NEW FACT-MAT¬ 
TER OF THE AUTHOR’S SPEECH-HE COULD NOT FOLLOW THE PROGRAMME- 

HIS FUGITIVE SLAVESHIP DOUBTED-TO SETTLE ALL DOUBT HE WRITES HIS 

EXPERIENCE OF SLAVERY-DANGER OF RECAPTURE INCREASED. 

In the summer of 1S41, a grand anti-slavery con¬ 
vention was held in Nantucket, under the auspices 
of Mr. Garrison and his friends. Until now, I had 
taken no holiday since my escape from slavery. 
Having worked very hard that spring and summer, 
in Richmond’s brass foundery—sometimes working all 
night as well as all day — and needing a day or two 
of rest, I attended this convention, never supposing 
that I should take part in the proceedings. Indeed, 
I was not aware that any one connected with the con¬ 
vention even so much as knew my name. I was, how¬ 
ever, quite mistaken. Mr. William C. Coffin, a prom¬ 
inent abolitionist in those days of trial, had heard me 
speaking to my colored friends, in the little school- 
house on Second street, New Bedford, where we wor¬ 
shiped. He sought me out in the crowd, and invited 
me to say a few words to the convention. Thus 
sought out, and thus invited, I was induced to speak 
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out the feelings inspired by the occasion, and the 
fresh recollection of the scenes through which I had 
passed as a slave. My speech on this occasion is 
about the only one I ever made, of which I do not 
remember a single connected sentence. It was with 
the utmost difficulty that I could stand erect, or that 
I could command and articulate two words without 
hesitation and stammering. I trembled in every 
limb. I am not sure that my embarrassment was not 
the most effective part of my speech, if speech it 
could be called. At any rate, this is about the only 
part of my performance that I now distinctly remem¬ 
ber. But excited and convulsed as I was, the audi¬ 
ence, though remarkably quiet before, became as 
much excited as myself. Mr. Garrison followed me, 
taking me as his text; and now, whether I had made 
an eloquent speech in behalf of freedom or not, his 
was one never to be forgotten by those who heard it. 
Those who had heard Mr. Garrison oftenest, and had 
known him longest, were astonished. It was an ef¬ 
fort of unequaled power, sweeping down, like a very 
tornado, every opposing barrier, whether of senti¬ 
ment or opinion. For a moment, he possessed that 
almost fabulous inspiration, often referred to but sel¬ 
dom attained, in which a public meeting is trans¬ 
formed, as it were, into a single individuality — the 
orator wielding a thousand heads and hearts at once, 
and by the simple majesty of his all controlling 
thought, converting his hearers into the express im¬ 
age of his own soul. That night there were at least 
one thousand Garrisonians in Nantucket! At the 
close of this great meeting, I was duly waited on by 
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Mr. John A. Collins — then the general agent of the 
Massachusetts anti-slavery society—and urgently so* 
licited by him to become an agent of that society, 
and to publicly advocate its anti-slavery principles. 
I was reluctant to take the proffered position. I had 
not been quite three years from slavery — was hon¬ 
estly distrustful of my ability—wished to be excused; 
publicity exposed me to discovery and arrest by my 
master ; and other objections came up, but Mr. Col¬ 
lins was not to be put off, and I finally consented to 
go out for three months, for I supposed that I should 
have got to the end of my story and my usefulness, 
in that length of time. 

Here opened upon me a new life—a life for which 
I had had no preparation. I was a “ graduate from 
the peculiar institution,” Mr. Collins used to say, 
when introducing me, “ with my diploma written on 
my hack ! ” The three years of my freedom had been 
spent in the hard school of adversity. My hands 
had been furnished by nature with something like a 
solid leather coating, and I had bravely marked out 
for myself a life of rough labor, suited to the hard¬ 
ness of my hands, as a means of supporting myself 
and rearing my children. 

Now what shall I say of this fourteen years’ expe¬ 
rience as a public advocate of the cause of my en¬ 
slaved brothers and sisters? The time is but as-*a 
speck, yet large enough to justify a pause for retro¬ 
spection—and a pause it must only be. 

Young, ardent, and hopeful, I entered upon this 
new life in the full gush of unsuspecting enthusiasm. 
The cause was good; the men engaged in it were 
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good ; tlie means to attain its triumph, good ; Heav¬ 
en’s blessing must attend all, and freedom must soon 
be given to the pining millions under a ruthless bon¬ 
dage. My whole heart went with the holy cause, and 
my most fervent prayer to the Almighty Disposer of 
the hearts of men, were continually offered for its 
early triumph. “ Who or what,” thought I, “ can 
withstand a cause so good, so holy, so indescribably 
glorious. The God of Israel is with us. The might 
of the Eternal is on our side. How let but the truth 
be spoken, and a nation will start forth at the sound! ” 
In this enthusiastic spirit, I dropped into the ranks of 
freedom’s friends, and went forth to the battle. For 
a time I was made to forget that my skin was dark 
and my hair crisped. For a time I regretted that I 
could not have shared the hardships and dangers en¬ 
dured by the earlier workers for the slave’s release. I 
soon, however, found that my enthusiasm had been 
extravagant; that hardships and dangers were not 
yet passed; and that the life now before me, had 
shadows as well as sunbeams. 

Among the first duties assigned me, on entering 
the ranks, was to travel, in company with Mr. George 
Foster, to secure subscribers to the “ Anti-slavery 
Standard ” and the “ Liberator.” With him I trav¬ 
eled and lectured through the eastern counties of 
Massachusetts. Much interest was awakened—large 
meetings assembled. Many came, no doubt, from 
curiosity to hear what a negro could say in his own 
cause. I was generally introduced as a “ chattel ”— 
a “thing” — a piece of southern “ property ” — the 
chairman assuring the audience that it could speak. 
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Fugitive slaves, at that time, were not so plentiful as 
now ; and as a fugitive slave lecturer, I had the ad¬ 
vantage of being a “ brand new fact ”—the first one 
out. Up to that time, a colored man was deemed a 
fool who confessed himself a runaway slave, not only 
because of the danger to which he exposed himself 
of being retaken, but because it was a confession of 
a very low origin! Some of my colored friends in 
New Bedford thought very badly of my wisdom for 
thus exposing and degrading myself. The only pre¬ 
caution I took, at the beginning, to prevent Master 
Thomas from knowing where I was, and what I was 
about, was the withholding my former name, my 
master’s name, and the name of the state and county 
from which I came. During the first three or four 
months, my speeches were almost exclusively made 
up of narrations of my own personal experience as a 
slave. “ Let us have the facts,” said the people. So 
also said Friend George Foster, who always wished 
to pin me down to my simple narrative. “ Give us 
the facts,” said Collins, “ we will take care of the 
philosophy.” Just here arose some embarrassment. 
It was impossible for me to repeat the same old story 
month after month, and to keep up my interest in it. 
It was new to the people, it is true, but it was an old 
story to me ; and to go through with it night after 
night, was a task altogether too mechanical for my 
nature. “ Tell your story, Frederick,” would whis¬ 
per my then revered friend, William Lloyd Garrison, 
as I stepped upon the platform. Leonid not always 
>bey, for I was now reading and thinking. New 
v* wvs of the subject were presented to my mind. It 
P 
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did not entirely satisfy me to narrate wrongs ; I felt 
like denouncing them. I could not always curb my 
moral indignation for the perpetrators of slavehold¬ 
ing villainy, long enough for a circumstantial state¬ 
ment of the facts which I felt almost everybody must 
know. Besides, I was growing, and needed room. 
“People won’t believe you ever was a slave, Freder¬ 
ick, if you keep on this way,” said Friend Foster. 
“ Be yourself,” said Collins, “ and tell your story.” 
It was said to me, “ Better have a little of the plan¬ 
tation manner of speech than not; ’tis not best that 
you seem too learned.” These excellent friends were 
actuated by the best of motives, and were not alto¬ 
gether wrong in their advice ; and still I must speak 
just the word that seemed to me the word to be spo¬ 
ken by me. 

At last the apprehended trouble came. People 
doubted if I had ever been a slave. They said I did 
not talk like a slave, look like a slave, nor act like a 
slave, and that they believed I had never been south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. “ He don’t tell us where 
he came from—what his master’s name was—how he 
got away—nor the story of his experience. Besides, 
he is educated, and is, in this, a contradiction of all 
the facts we have concerning the ignorance of the 
slaves.” Thus, I was in a pretty fair way to be de¬ 
nounced as an impostor. The committee of the Mas¬ 
sachusetts anti-slavery society knew all the facts in my 
case, and agreed with me in the prudence of keeping 
them private. They, therefore, never doubted my 
being a genuine fugitive; but going down the aisles 
of the churches in which I spoke, and hearing the 
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free spoken Yankees saying, repeatedly, “ He's never 
teen a slave , PU warrant ye” I resolved to dispel all 
doubt, at no distant day, by such a revelation of facts 
as could not be made by any other than a genuine 
fugitive. 

In a little less than four years, therefore, after be¬ 
coming a public lecturer, I was induced to write out 
the leading facts connected with my experience in 
slavery, giving names of persons, places, and dates— 
thus putting it in the power of any who doubted, to 
ascertain the truth or falsehood of my story of being 
a fugitive slave. This statement soon became known 
in Maryland, and I had reason to believe that an ef¬ 
fort would be made to recapture me. 

It is not probable that any open attempt to secure 
me as a slave could have succeeded, further than the 
obtainment, by my master, of the money value of 
my bones and sinews. Fortunately for me, in tliS 
four years of my labors in the abolition cause, I had 
gained many friends, who would have suffered them¬ 
selves to be taxed to almost any extent to save me 
from slavery. It was felt that I had committed the 
double offense of running away, and exposing the se¬ 
crets and crimes of slavery and slaveholders. There 
was a double motive for seeking my reenslavement— 
avarice and vengeance; and while, as I have said, 
there was little probability of successful recapture, 
if attempted openly, I was constantly in danger of 
being spirited away, at a moment when my friends 
could render me no assistance. In traveling about 
from place to place — often alone — I was much ex¬ 
posed to this sort of attack. Any one cherishing the 
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design to betray me, could easily do so, by simply tra¬ 
cing my whereabouts through the anti-slavery journals, 
for my meetings and movements were promptly made 
known in advance. My true friends, Mr. Garrison 
and Mr. Phillips, had no faith in the power of.Massa- 
chusetts to protect me in my right to liberty. Public 
sentiment and the law, in their opinion, would hand 
me over to the tormentors. Mr. Phillips, especially, 
considered me in danger, and said, when I showed 
him the manuscript of my story, if in my place, he 
would throw it into the fire. Thus, the reader will 
observe, the settling of one difficulty only opened the 
way for another; and that though I had reached a 
free state, and had attained a position for public use¬ 
fulness, I was still tormented with the liability of 
losing my liberty. How this liability w r as dispelled, 
will be related, with other incidents, in the next 
Chapter. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


TWENTY-ONE MONTHS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

GOOD ARISING OUT OF UNPROPITIOUS EVENTS-DENIED CABIN PASSAGE—PRO¬ 
SCRIPTION TURNED TO GOOD ACCOUNT-THE HUTCHINSON FAMILY-THE MOB 

ON BOARD THE CAMBRIA-HAPPY INTRODUCTION TO THE BRITISH PUBLIC- 

LETTER ADDRESSED TO WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON-TIME AND LABORS 

WHILE ABROAD-FREEDOM PURCHASED-MRS. HENRY RICHARDSON-FREE 

PAPERS-ABOLITIONIST9 DISPLEASED WITH THE RANSOM-HOW THE AU¬ 
THOR’S ENERGIES WERE DIRECTED-RECEPTION SPEECH IN LONDON- 

CHARACTER OF THE SPEECH DEFENDED-CIRCUMSTANCES EXPLAINED- 

CAUSES CONTRIBUTING TO THE SUCCESS OF HIS MISSION-FREE CnURCH OF 

SCOTLAND-TESTIMONIAL. 

The allotments of Providence, when coupled with 
trouble and anxiety, often conceal from finite vision 
the wisdom and goodness in which they are sent; 
and, frequently, what seemed a harsh and invidious 
dispensation, is converted by after experience into a 
happy and beneficial arrangement. Thus, the pain¬ 
ful liability to be returned again to slavery, which 
haunted me by day, and troubled my dreams by 
night, proved to be a necessary step in the path of 
knowledge and usefulness. The writing of my pam¬ 
phlet, in the spring of 1845, endangered my liberty, 
and led me to seek a refuge from republican slavery 
in monarchical England. A rude, uncultivated fugi¬ 
tive slave was driven, by stern necessity, to that coun¬ 
try to which young American gentlemen go to increase 
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tlieir stock of knowledge, to seek pleasure, to have 
their rough, democratic manners softened by contact 
with English aristocratic refinement. On applying 
for a passage to England, on board the Cambria, of 
the Cunard line, my friend, James if. Buffum, of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, was informed that I could not be re¬ 
ceived on board as a cabin passenger. American 
prejudice against color triumphed over British liberal¬ 
ity and civilization, and erected a color test and con¬ 
dition for crossing the sea in the cabin of a British 
vessel. The insult was keenly felt by my white 
friends, but to me, it was common, expected, and 
therefore, a thing of no great consequence, whether 
I went in the cabin or in the steerage. Moreover, I 
felt that if I could not go into the first cabin, first- 
cabin passengers could come into the second cabin, 
and the result justified my anticipations to the fullest 
extent. Indeed, I soon found myself an object of 
more general interest than I wished to be; and so 
far from being degraded by being placed in the sec¬ 
ond cabin, that part of the ship became the scene of 
as much pleasure and refinement, during the voyage, 
as the cabin itself. The Hutchinson Family, cele¬ 
brated vocalists—fellow-passengers — often came to 
my rude forecastle deck, and sung their sweetest 
songs, enlivening the place with eloquent music, as 
well as spirited conversation, during the voyage. In 
two days after leaving Boston, one part of the ship 
was about as free to me as another. My fellow-pas¬ 
sengers not only visited me, but invited me to visit 
them, on the saloon deck. My visits there, however, 
were but seldom. I preferred to live within my 
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privileges, and keep upon my own premises. I found 
this quite as much in accordance with good policy, 
as with my own feelings. The effect was, that with 
the majority of the passengers, all color distinctions 
were flung to the winds, and I found myself treated 
with every mark of respect, from the beginning 
to the end of the voyage, except in a single in¬ 
stance ; and in that, I came near being mobbed, 
for complying with an invitation given me by the 
passengers, and the captain of the “ Cambria,” 
to deliver a lecture on slavery. Our New Orleans 
and Georgia passengers were pleased to regard my 
lecture as an insult offered to them,* and swore I 
should not speak. They went so far as to threaten 
to throw me overboard, and but for the firmness of 
Captain Judkins, probably would have (under the 
inspiration of slavery and brandy) attempted to put 
their threats into execution. I have no space to de¬ 
scribe this scene, although its tragic and comic pecu¬ 
liarities are well worth describing. An end was put 
to the melee , by the captain’s calling the ship’s com¬ 
pany to put the salt water mobocrats in irons. At 
this determined order, the gentlemen of the lash 
scampered, and for the rest of the voyage conducted 
themselves very decorously. 

This incident of the voyage, in two days after land¬ 
ing at Liverpool, brought me at once before the Brit¬ 
ish public, and that by no act of my own. The gen¬ 
tlemen so promptly snubbed in their meditated vio¬ 
lence, flew to the press to justify their conduct, and 
to denounce me as a worthless and insolent negro. 
This course was even less wise than the conduct it 
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was intended to sustain ; for, besides awakening 
something like a national interest in me, and securing 
me an audience, it brought out counter statements, 
and threw the blame upon themselves, which they 
had sought to fasten upon me and the gallant captain 
of the ship. 

Some notion may be formed of the difference in 
my feelings and circumstances, while abroad, from 
the following extract from one of a series of letters 
addressed by me to Mr. Garrison, and published in 
the Liberator. It was written on the first day of 
January, 1846 : 

“My Dear Friend Garrison: Up to this time, I have 
given no direct expression of the views, feelings, and opinions 
which I have formed, respecting the character and condition of 
the people of this land. I have refrained thus, purposely. I 
wish to speak advisedly, and in order to do this, I have waited 
till, I trust, experience has brought my opinions to an intelli¬ 
gent maturity. I have been thus careful, not because I think 
what I say will have much effect in shaping the opinions of the 
world, but because whatever of influence I may possess, whether 
little or much, I wish it to go in the right direction, and ac¬ 
cording to truth. I hardly need say that, in speaking of Ire¬ 
land, I shall be influenced by no prejudices in favor of Amer¬ 
ica. I think my circumstances all forbid that. I have no end 
to serve, no creed to uphold, no government to defend; and 
as to nation, I belong to none. I have no protection at home, 
or resting-place abroad. The land of my birth welcomes me 
to her shores only as a slave, and spurns with contempt the 
idea of treating me differently; so that I am an outcast from 
the society of my childhood, and an outlaw in the land of my 
birth. ‘I am a stranger with thee, and a sojourner, as all my 
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fathers were.’ That men should be patriotic, is to me per¬ 
fectly natural; and as a philosophical fact, I am able to give 
it an intellectual recognition. But no further can I go. If 
ever I had any patriotism, or any capacity for the feeling, it 
was whipped out of me long since, by the lash of the Ameri¬ 
can soul-drivers. 

44 In thinking of America, I sometimes find myself admiring 
her bright blue sky, her grand old woods, her fertile fields, her 
beautiful rivers, her mighty lakes, and star-crowned mountains. 
But my rapture is soon checked, my joy is soon turned to 
mourning. When I remember that all is cursed with the in¬ 
fernal spirit of slaveholding, robbery, and wrong; when I re¬ 
member that with the waters of her noblest rivers, the tears 
of my brethren are borne to the ocean, disregarded and for¬ 
gotten, and that her most fertile fields drink daily of the warm 
blood of my outraged sisters; I am filled with unutterable 
loathing, and led to reproach myself that anything could fall 
from my lips in praise of such a land. America will not al¬ 
low her children to love her. She seems bent on compelling 
those who would be her warmest friends, to be her worst ene¬ 
mies. May God give her repentance, before it is too late, is 
the ardent prayer of my heart. I will continue to pray, labor, 
and wait, believing that she cannot always be insensible to the 
dictates of justice, or deaf to the voice of humanity. 

44 My opportunities for learning the character and condition 
of the people of this land have been very great. I have trav¬ 
eled almost from the Hill of Howth to the Giant’s Causeway, 
and from the Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear. During these 
travels, I have met with much in the character and condition 
of the people to approve, and much to condemn; much that 
has thrilled me with pleasure, and very much that has filled 
me with pain. I will not, in this letter, attempt to give any 
description of those scenes which have given me pain. This I 
will do hereafter. I have enough, and more than your sub 
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scribers will be disposed to read at one time, of the bright side 
of the picture. I can truly say, l have spent some of the hap¬ 
piest moments of my life since landing in this country. I 
seem to have undergone a transformation. I live a new life. 
The warm and generous cooperation extended to me by the 
friends of my despised race; the prompt and liberal man¬ 
ner with which the press has rendered me its aid; the glori¬ 
ous enthusiasm with which thousands have flocked to hear the 
cruel wrongs of my down-trodden and long-enslaved fellow- 
countrymen portrayed ; the deep sympathy for the slave, and 
the strong abhorrence of the slaveholder, everywhere evinced ; 
the cordiality with which members and ministers of various 
religious bodies, and of various shades of religious opinion, 
have embraced me, and lent me their aid; the kind hospital¬ 
ity constantly proffered to me by persons of the highest rank 
in society; the spirit of freedom that seems to animate all 
with whom I come in contact, and the entire absence of every¬ 
thing that looked like prejudice against me, on account of the 
color of my skin — contrasted so strongly with my lo'ng and 
bitter experience in the United States, that I look with wonder 
and amazement on the transition. In the southern part of the 
United States, I was a slave, thought of and spoken of as prop¬ 
erty ; in the language of the law, 6 held, taken , reputed , and 
adjudged to be a chattel in the hands of my owners and pos¬ 
sessors, and their executors , administrators , and assigns , to all 
intents , constructions , and purposes whatsoever .’ (Brev. Di¬ 
gest, 224.) In the northern states, a fugitive slave, liable to 
be hunted at any moment, like a felon, and to be hurled into 
the terrible jaws of slavery—doomed by an inveterate preju¬ 
dice against color to insult and outrage on every hand, (Massa¬ 
chusetts out of the question)—denied the privileges and cour¬ 
tesies common to others in the use of the most humble means 
of conveyance — shut out from the cabins on steamboats—re¬ 
fused admission to respectable hotels — caricatured, scorned, 
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scoffed, mocked, and maltreated with impunity by any one, 
(no matter how black his heart,) so he has a white skin. But 
now behold the change ! Eleven days and a half gone, and I 
have crossed three thousand miles of the perilous deep. In¬ 
stead of a democratic government, I am under a monarchical 
government. Instead of the bright, blue sky of America, I 
am covered with the soft, grey fog of the Emerald Isle. I 
breathe, and lo! the chattel becomes a man. I gaze around 
in vain for one who will question my equal humanity, claim 
me as his slave, or offer me an insult. I employ a cab—I am 
seated beside white people — I reach the hotel — I enter the 
same door—1 am shown into the same parlor—I dine at the 
same table—and no one is offended. No delicate nose grows 
deformed in my presence. I find no difficulty here in obtain¬ 
ing admission into any place of worship, instruction, or amuse¬ 
ment, on equal terms with people as white as any I ever saw 
in the United States. I meet nothing to remind me of my 
complexion. I find myself regarded and treated at every turn 
with the kindness and deference paid to white people. When 
I go to church, I am met by no upturned nose and scornful lip 
to tell me, ‘ We don't allow niggers in here!' 

“ I remember, about two years ago, there was in Boston, 
near the south-west corner of Boston Common, a menagerie. 
I had long desired to see such a collection as I understood 
was being exhibited there. Never having had an opportunity 
while a slave, I resolved to seize this, my first, since my escape. 
I went, and as I approached the entrance to gain admission, I 
was met and told by the door-keeper, in a harsh and contempt¬ 
uous tone, ‘ We don't allow niggers in here! I also remember 
attending a revival meeting in the Rev. Henry Jackson’s meet¬ 
ing-house, at New Bedford, and going up the broad aisle to 
find a seat, I was met by a good deacon, who told me, in a 
pious tone, ‘ We don't allow niggers in here!' Soon after 
my arrival in New Bedford, from the south, I had a strong de- 
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sire to attend the Lyceum, but was told, 4 They don't allow nig¬ 
gers in here!' While passing from New York to Boston, on 
the steamer Massachusetts, on the night of the 9th of Decem¬ 
ber, 1843, when chilled almost through with the cold, I went 
into the cabin to get a little warm. I was soon touched upon 
the shoulder, and told, 4 We don't allow niggers in here !' On 
arriving in Boston, from an anti-slavery tour, hungry and tired, 
I went into an eating-house, near my friend, Mr. Campbell’s, 
to get some refreshments. I was met by a lad. in a white 
apron, 4 We don't allow niggers in here !’ A week or two be¬ 
fore leaving the United States, I had a meeting appointed at 
Weymouth, the home of that glorious band of true abolition¬ 
ists, the Weston family, and others. On attempting to take 
a seat in the omnibus to that place, I was told by the driver, 
(and I never shall forget his fiendish hate,) 4 1 don't allow nig¬ 
gers in here!' Thank heaven for the respite I now enjoy ! I 
had been in Dublin but a few days, when a gentleman of great 
respectability kindly offered to conduct me through all the 
public buildings of that beautiful city; and a little afterward, I 
found myself dining with the lord mayor of Dublin. What a 
pity there was not some American democratic Christian at the 
door of his splendid mansion, to bark out at my approach, 
4 They don't allow niggers in here !' The truth is, the people 
here know nothing of the republican negro hate prevalent in 
our glorious land. They measure and esteem men according 
to their moral and intellectual worth, and not according to the 
color of their skin. Whatever may be said of the aristocra¬ 
cies here, there is none based on the color of a man’s skin. 
This species of aristocracy belongs preeminently to ‘the land 
of the free, and the home of the brave.’ I have never found 
it abroad, in any but Americans. It sticks to them wherever 
they go. They find it almost as hard to get rid of, as to get 
rid of their skins. 

44 The second day after my arrival at Liverpool, in company 
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with my friend, BufFum, and several other friends, I went to 
Eaton Hall, the residence of the Marquis of Westminster, one 
of the most splendid buildings in England. On approaching 
the door, I found several of our American passengers, who 
came out with us in. the Cambria, waiting for admission, as 
but one party was allowed imthe house at a time. We all 
had to wait till the company within came out. And of all the 
faces, expressive of chagrin, those of the Americans were pre¬ 
eminent. They looked as sour as vinegar, and as bitter as 
gall, when they found I was to be admitted on equal terms 
with themselves. When the door was opened, I walked in, 
on an equal footing with my white fellow-citizens, and from all 
I could see, I had as much attention paid me by the servants 
that showed us through the house, as any with a paler skin. 
As I walked through the building, the statuary did not fall 
down, the pictures did not leap from their places, the doors 
did not refuse to open, and the servants did not say, 4 We don't 
alloio niggers in here l y 

44 A happy new-year to you, and all the friends of freedom.” 

My time and labors, while abroad, were divided 
between England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
Upon this experience alone, I might write a book 
twice the size of this, “ My Bondage and my Free¬ 
dom? I visited and lectured in nearly all the large 
towns and cities in the United Kingdom, and enjoyed 
many favorable opportunities for observation and in¬ 
formation. But books on England are abundant, and 
the public may, therefore, dismiss any fear that I am 
meditating another infliction in that line; though, in 
truth, I should like much to write a book on those 
countries, if for nothing else, to make grateful men¬ 
tion of the many dear friends, whose benevolent ac- 
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tions toward me are ineffaceably stamped upon my 
memory, and warmly treasured in my heart. To these 
friends I owe my freedom in the United States. On 
their own motion, without any solicitation from me, 
(Mrs. Henry Richardson, a clever lady, remarkable 
for her devotion to every good work, taking the lead,) 
they raised a fund sufficient to purchase my freedom, 
and actually paid it over, and placed the papers * of 


* The following is a copy of these curious papers, both of my 
transfer from Thomas to Hugh Auld, and from Hugh to myself: 

“ Know all men by these Presents, That I, Thomas Auld, of Tal¬ 
bot county, and state of Maryland, for and Jn. consideration of the 
sum of one hundred dollars, current money, to me paid by Hugh 
Auld, of the city of Baltimore, in the said state, at and before the 
sealing and delivery of these presents, the receipt whereof, I, the 
said Thomas Auld, do hereby acknowledge, have granted, bargained, 
and sold, and by these presents do grant, bargain, and sell unto the 
said Hugh Auld, his executors, administrators, and assigns, one ne¬ 
gro man, by the name of Frederick Baily, or Douglass, as he calls 
himself—he is now about twenty-eight years of age—to have and to 
hold the said negro man for life. And I, the said Thomas Auld, for 
myself, my heirs, executors, and administrators, all and singular, 
the said Frederick Baily, alias Douglass, unto the said Hugh Auld, 
his executors, administrators, and assigns, against me, the said 
Thomas Auld, my executors, and administrators, and against all 
and every other person or persons whatsoever, shall and will war¬ 
rant and forever defend by these presents. In witness whereof, I 
set my hand and seal, this thirteenth day of November, eighteen 
hundred and forty-six. - Thomas Auld. 

“Signed, sealed, and delivered in presence of Wrightson Jones. 

“John C. Leas.” 

The authenticity of this bill of sale is attested by K Harrington, 
a justice of the peace of the state of Maryland, and for the county 
of Talbot, dated same day as above. 

“To all whom it may concern: Be it known, that I, Hugh Auld, 
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my manumission in my hands, before they would tol¬ 
erate the idea of my returning to this, my native 
country. To this commercial transaction I owe my 
exemption from the democratic operation of the fu¬ 
gitive* slave bill of 1850. But for this, I might at 
any time become a victim of this most cruel and scan¬ 
dalous enactment, and be doomed to end my life, as 
I began it, a slave. The sum paid for my freedom 
was one hundred and fifty pounds sterling. 

Some of my uncompromising anti-slavery friends 
in this country failed to see the wisdom of this ar¬ 
rangement, and were not pleased that I consented to 
it, even by my silence. They thought it a violation 
of anti-slavery principles—conceding a right of prop¬ 
erty in man—and a wasteful expenditure of money. 
On the other hand, viewing it simply in the light of 
a ransom, or as money extorted by a robber, and my 
liberty of more value than one hundred and fifty 
pounds sterling, I could not see either a violation of 
the laws of morality, or those of economy, in the 
transaction. 


of the city of Baltimore, in Baltimore county, in the state of Mary¬ 
land, for divers good causes and considerations, me thereunto mov¬ 
ing, have released from slavery, liberated, manumitted, and set free, 
and by these presents do hereby release from slavery, liberate, 
manumit, and set free, my negro man, named Frederick Baily, oth¬ 
erwise called Douglass, being of the age of twenty-eight years, or 
thereabouts, and able to work and gain a sufficient livelihood and 
maintenance; and him the said negro man, named Frederick 
Baily, otherwise called Frederick Douglass, I do declare to be 
henceforth free, manumitted, and discharged from all manner of 
servitude to me, my executors, and administrators forever. 

“ In witness whereof, I, the said Hugh Auld, have hereunto set 
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It is true, I was not in the possession of my claim¬ 
ants, and could have easily remained in England, for 
the same friends who had so generously purchased 
my freedom, would have assisted me in establishing 
myself in that country. To this, however, I could 
not consent. I felt that I had a duty to perform — 
and that was, to labor and suffer with the oppressed 
in my native land. Considering, therefore, all the 
circumstances — the fugitive slave bill included — I 
think the very best thing was done in letting Master 
Hugh have the hundred and fifty pounds sterling, 
and leaving me free to return to my appropriate field 
of labor. Had I been a private person, having no 
other relations or duties than those of a personal and 
family nature, I should never have consented to the 
payment of so large a sum for the privilege of living 
securely under our glorious republican form of gov¬ 
ernment. I could have remained in England, or have 
gone to some other country; and perhaps I could 
even have lived unobserved in this. But to this I 
could not consent. I had already become somewhat 
notorious, and withal quite as unpopular as notorious; 
and I was, therefore, much exposed to arrest and re¬ 
capture. 

The main object to which my labors in Great Brit¬ 
ain were directed, was the concentration of the moral 
and religious sentiment of its people against Amer¬ 
ican slavery, England is often charged with having 


my hand and seal, the fifth of December, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-six. Hugh Auld. 

“Sealed and delivered in presence of T. Hanson Belt. 

“James N. S. T. Wright.” 
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established slavery in the United States, and if there 
were no other justification than this, for appealing to 
her people to lend their moral aid for the abolition 
of slavery, I should be justified. My speeches in 
Great Britain were wholly extemporaneous, and I 
may not always have been so guarded in my ex¬ 
pressions, as I otherwise should have been. I was 
ten years younger then than now, and only seven 
years from slavery. I cannot give the reader a bet¬ 
ter idea of the nature of my discourses, than by re¬ 
publishing one of them, delivered in Finsbury chapel, 
London, to an audience of about two thousand per¬ 
sons, and which was published in the “London Uni¬ 
verse,” at the time.* 

Those in the United States who may regard this 
speech as being harsh in its spirit and unjust in its 
statements, because delivered before an audience sup¬ 
posed to be anti-republican in their principles and 
feelings, may view the matter differently, when they 
learn that the case supposed did not exist. It so hap¬ 
pened that the great mass of the people in England 
who attended and patronized my anti-slavery meet¬ 
ings, were, in truth, about as good republicans as the 
mass of Americans, and with this decided advan¬ 
tage over the latter—they are lovers of republi¬ 
canism for all men, for black men as well as for 
white men. They are the people who sympathize 
with Louis Kossuth and Mazzini, and with the op¬ 
pressed and enslaved, of every color and nation, the 
world over. They constitute the democratic element 
in British politics, and are as much opposed to the 

*See Appendix to this volume, page 41k 
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union of church and state as we, in America, are to 
such an union. At the meeting where this speech 
was delivered, Joseph Sturge—a world-wide philan¬ 
thropist, and a member of the society of Friends — 
presided, and addressed the meeting. George Wil¬ 
liam Alexander, another Friend, who has spent more 
than an American fortune in promoting the anti-sla¬ 
very cause in different sections of the world, was on 
the platform ; and also Dr. Campbell, (now of the 
“British Banner,”) who combines all the humane 
tenderness of Melancthon, with the directness and 
boldness of Luther. He is in the very front ranks 
of non-conformists, and looks with no unfriendly eye 
upon America. George Thompson, too, was there ; 
and America w T ill yet own that he did a true man’s 
work in relighting the rapidly dying-out fire of true 
republicanism in the American heart, and be ashamed 
of the treatment he met at her hands. Coming gen¬ 
erations in this country will applaud the spirit of 
this much abused republican friend of freedom. 
There were others of note seated on the platform, 
who would gladly ingraft upon English institutions all 
that is purely republican in the institutions of Amer¬ 
ica. Nothing, therefore, must be set down against 
this speech on the score that it was delivered in the 
presence of those who cannot appreciate the many 
excellent things belonging to our system of govern¬ 
ment, and with a view to stir up prejudice against re¬ 
publican institutions. 

Again, let it also be remembered —for it is the 
simple truth—that neither in this speech, nor in any 
other which I delivered in England, did I ever allow 
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myself to address Englishmen as against Americans. 
I took my stand on the high ground of human broth¬ 
erhood, and spoke to Englishmen as men, in behalf 
of men. Slavery is a crime, not against Englishmen, 
but against God, and all the members of the human 
family ; and it belongs to the whole human family to 
seek its suppression. In a letter to Mr. Greeley, of 
the Hew York Tribune, written while abroad, I said: 

u I am, nevertheless, aware that the wisdom of exposing the 
sins of one nation in the ear of another, has been seriously 
questioned by good and clear-sighted people, both on this and 
on your side of the Atlantic. And the thought is not without 
weight on my own mind. I am satisfied that there are many 
evils which can be best removed by confining our efforts to the 
immediate locality where such evils exist. This, however, is 
by no means the case with the system of slavery. It is such 
a giant sin—such a monstrous aggregation of iniquity—so hard¬ 
ening to the human heart—so destructive to the moral sense, 
and so well calculated to beget a character, in every one around 
it, favorable to its own continuance,—that I feel not only at 
liberty, but abundantly justified, in appealing to the whole 
world to aid in its removal.” 

But, even if I had—as has been often charged — 
labored to bring American institutions generally into 
disrepute, and had not confined my labors strictly 
within the limits of humanity and morality, I should 
not have been without illustrious examples to sup¬ 
port me. Driven into semi-exile by civil and bar¬ 
barous laws, and by a system which cannot be thought 
of without a shudder, I was fully justified in turning, 
if possible, the tide of the moral universe against the 
heaven-daring outrage. 
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Four circumstances greatly assisted me in getting 
the question of American sfevery before the British 
public. First, the mob on board the Cambria, al¬ 
ready referred to, which v/as a sort of national an¬ 
nouncement of my arrival in England. Secondly, 
the highly reprehensible course pursued by the Free 
Church of Scotland, in soliciting, receiving, and re¬ 
taining money in its sustentation fund for supporting 
the gospel in Scotland, which was evidently the ill- 
gotten gain of slaveholders and slave-traders. Third, 
the great Evangelical Alliance—or rather the attempt 
to form such an alliance, which should include slave¬ 
holders of a certain description—added immensely to 
the interest felt in the slavery question. About the 
same time, there was the World’s Temperance Con¬ 
vention, where I had the misfortune to come in col¬ 
lision with sundry American doctors of divinity—Dr. 
Cox among the number—with whom I had a small 
controversy. 

It has happened to me—as it has happened to most 
other men engaged in a good cause—often to be more 
indebted to my enemies than to my own skill or to 
the assistance of my friends, for whatever success has 
attended my labors. Great surprise was expressed 
by American newspapers, north and south, during 
my stay in Great Britain, that a person so illiterate 
and insignificant as myself could awaken an interest 
so marked in England. These papers were not the 
only parties surprised. I was myself not far behind 
them in surprise. But the very contempt and scorn, 
the systematic and extravagant disparagement of 
which I was the object, served, perhaps, to magnify 
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my few merits, and to render me of some account, 
whether deserving or not. A man is sometimes made 
great, by the greatness of the abuse a portion of man¬ 
kind may think proper td heap upon him. Whether 
I was of as much consequence as the English papers 
made me out to be, or not, it was easily seen, in En¬ 
gland, that I could not be the ignorant and worthless 
creature, some of the American papers would have 
them believe I was. Men, in their senses, do not 
take bowie-knives to kill mosquitoes, nor pistols to 
shoot flies; and the American passengers who thought 
proper to get up a mob to silence me, on board the 
Cambria, took the most effective method of telling 
the British public that I had something to say. 

But to the second circumstance, namely, the po¬ 
sition of the Free Church of Scotland, with the great 
Doctors Chalmers, Cunningham, and Candlish at its 
head. That church, with its leaders, put it out of 
the power of the Scotch people to ask the old ques¬ 
tion, which we in the north have often most wickedly 
asked — “ What have we to do with slavery ? ” That 
church had taken the price of blood into its treasury, 
with which to build free churches, and to pay free 
church ministers for preaching the gospel ; and, 
worse still, when honest John Murray, of Bowlien 
Bay—now gone to his reward in heaven—with Wil¬ 
liam Smeal, Andrew Paton, Frederick Card, and 
other sterling anti-slavery men in Glasgow, denounced 
the transaction as disgraceful and shocking to the re¬ 
ligious sentiment of Scotland, this church, 'through 
its leading divines, instead of repenting and seeking 
to mend the mistake into which it had fallen, made 
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it a flagrant sin, by undertaking to defend, in the 
name of God and the bible, the principle not only of 
taking the money of slave-dealers to build churches, 
but of holding fellowship with the holders and traf¬ 
fickers in human flesh. This, the reader will see, 
brought up the whole question of slavery, and opened 
the way to its full discussion, without any agency of 
mine. I have never seen a people more deeply 
moved than were the people of Scotland, on tliia very 
question. Public meeting succeeded public meet¬ 
ing. Speech after speech, pamphlet after pamphlet, 
editorial after editorial, sermon after sermon, soon 
lashed the conscientious Scotch people into a perfect 
furore . “ Send back the money ! ” was indignantly 

cried out, from Greenock to Edinburgh, and from 
Edinburgh to Aberdeen. George Thompson, of Lon¬ 
don, Henry C. Wright, of the United States, James 
H. Buffum, of Lynn, Massachusetts, and myself were 
on the anti-slavery side ; and Doctors Chalmers, Cun¬ 
ningham, and Candlish on the other. In a conflict 
where the latter could have had even the show of 
right, the truth, in our hands as against them, must 
have been driven to the wall; and while I believe 
vre were able to carry the conscience of the country 
against the action of the Free Church, the battle, it 
must be confessed, was a hard-fought one. Abler 
defenders of the doctrine of fellow’shipiDg slave¬ 
holders as Christians, have not been met with. In 
defending this doctrine, it was necessary to deny that 
slavery is a sin. If driven from this position, they 
were compelled to deny that slaveholders were re¬ 
sponsible for the sin; and if driven from both these 
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positions, they must deny that it is a sin in such a 
sense, and that slaveholders are sinners in such a 
sense, as to make it wrong, in the circumstances in 
which they were placed, to recognize them as Chris¬ 
tians. Dr. Cunningham was the most powerful de¬ 
bater on the slavery side of the question; Mr. Thomp¬ 
son was the ablest on the anti-slavery side. A scene 
occurred between these two men, a parallel to which 
I think I never witnessed before, and I know I never 
have since. The scene was caused by a single ex¬ 
clamation on the part of Mr. Thompson. 

The general assembly of the Free Church was in 
progress at Cannon Mills, Edinburgh. The building 
would hold about twenty-five hundred persons; and 
on this occasion it was densely packed, notice having 
been given that Doctors Cunningham and Candlish 
would speak, that day, in defense of the relations of 
the Free Church of Scotland to slavery in America. 
Messrs. Thompson, Buffum, myself, and a few anti¬ 
slavery friends, attended, but sat at such a distance, 
and in such a position, that, perhaps, we werd not 
observed from the platform. The excitement was in¬ 
tense, having been greatly increased by a series of 
meetings held by Messrs. Thompson, Wright, Buffum, 
and myself, in the most splendid hall in that most 
beautiful city, just previous to the meetings of the 
general assembly. “Send back the money ! ” stared 
at us from every street corner; “Send back the 
money ! ” in large capitals, adorned the broad flags 
of the pavement; “ Send back the money ! ” was the 
chorus of the popular street songs; “ Send back the 
money ! 55 was the heading of leading editorials in the 
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daily newspapers. This day, at Cannon Mills, the 
great doctors of the church were to give an answer 
to this loud and stern demand. Men of all parties 
and all sects were most eager to hear. Something 
great was expected. The occasion was great, the mer* 
great, and great speeches were expected from then** 
In addition to the outside pressure upon Doctors 
Cunningham and Candlish, there was wavering in 
their own ranks. The conscience of the church it¬ 
self was not ease. A dissatisfaction with the position 
of the church touching slavery, was sensibly manifest 
among the members, and something must be done to 
counteract this untoward influence. The great Dr. 
Chalmers was in feeble health, at the time. His most 
potent eloquence could not now be summoned to 
Cannon Mills, as formerly. He whose voice was 
able to rend asunder and dash down the granite'walls 
of the established church of Scotland, and to lead a 
host in solemn procession from it, as from a doomed 
city, was now old and enfeebled. Besides, he had 
said his word on this very question; and his word 
had not silenced the clamor without, nor stilled the 
anxious heavings within. The occasion was momen¬ 
tous, and felt to be so. The church was in a perilous 
condition. A change of some sort must take place 
in her condition, or she must go to pieces. To stand 
where she did, was impossible. The whole weight 
of the matter fell on Cunningham and Candlish. Ho 
shoulders in the church were broader than theirs; 
and I must say, badly as I detest the principles laid 
down and defended by them, I was compelled to ac¬ 
knowledge the vast mental endowments of the men. 
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Cunningham rose ; and his rising was the signal for 
almost tumultous applause. You will say this was 
scarcely in keeping with the solemnity of the occa¬ 
sion, but to me it served to increase its grandeur and 
gravity. The applause, though tumultuous, was not 
joyous. It seemed to me, as it thundered up from 
the vast audience, like the fall of an immense shaft, 
flung from shoulders already galled by its crushing 
weight. It was like saying, “ Doctor, we have borne 
this burden long enough, and willingly fling it upon 
you. Since it was you who brought it upon us, take 
it now, and do what you will with it, for we are too 
weary to bear it. 

Doctor Cunningham proceeded with his speech, 
abounding in logic, learning, and eloquence, and ap¬ 
parently bearing down all opposition; but at the mo¬ 
ment—the fatal moment—when he was just bringing 
all his arguments to a point, and that point being, 
that neither Jesus Christ nor his holy apostles re¬ 
garded slaveholding as a sin, George Thompson, in a 
clear, sonorous, but rebuking voice, broke the deep 
stillness of the audience, exclaiming, “ Hear ! hear ! 
hear!” The effect of this simple and common ex¬ 
clamation is almost incredible. It was as if a granite 
wall had been suddenly flung up against the advan¬ 
cing current of a mighty river. For a moment, 
speaker and audience were brought to a dead silence. 
Both the doctor and his hearers seemed appalled by 
the audacity, as well as the fitness of the rebuke. At 
length a shout went up to the cry of “Put him out! ” 
Happily, no one attempted to execute this cowardly 
order, and the doctor proceeded witli his discourse. 
Q 25 
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Not, however, as before, did the learned doctor pro¬ 
ceed. The exclamation of Thompson must have re¬ 
echoed itself a thousand times in his memory, during 
the remainder of his speech, for the doctor never re¬ 
covered from the blow. 

The deed was done, however; the pillars of the 
church —the proud ,. Free Church of Scotland —were 
committed, and the humility of repentance was ab¬ 
sent. The Free Church held on to the blood-stained 
money, and continued to justify itself in its position 
— and of course to apologize for slavery—and does 
so till this day. She lost a glorious opportunity for 
giving her voice, her vote, and her example to the 
cause of humanity ; and to-day she is staggering un¬ 
der the curse of the enslaved, whose blood is in her 
skirts. The people of Scotland are, to this day, 
deeply grieved at the course pursued by the Free 
Church, and would hail, as a relief from a deep and 
blighting shame, the “ sending back the money ” to 
the slaveholders from whom it was gathered. 

One good result followed the conduct of the Free 
Church ; it furnished an occasion for making the peo¬ 
ple of Scotland thoroughly acquainted .with the char¬ 
acter of slavery, and for arraying against the system 
the moral and religious sentiment of that country. 
Therefore, while we did not succeed in accomplish¬ 
ing the specific object of our mission, namely—pro¬ 
cure the sending back of the money — we were am¬ 
ply justified by the good which really did result from 
our labors. 

Next comes the Evangelical Alliance. This was 
an attempt to form a union of all evangelical chris- 
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tians throughout the world. Sixty or seventy Amer¬ 
ican divines attended, and some of them went there 
merely to weave a world-wide garment with which 
to clothe evangelical slaveholders. Foremost among 
these divines, was the Rev. Samuel Hanson Cox, mod¬ 
erator of the Hew School Presbyterian General As¬ 
sembly. He and his friends spared no pains to se¬ 
cure a platform broad enough to hold American 
slaveholders, and in this they partly succeeded. But 
the question of slavery is too large a question to be 
finally disposed of, even by the Evangelical Alliance. 
We appealed from the judgment of the Alliance, to 
the judgment of the people of Great Britain, and with 
the happiest effect. This controversy with the Alli¬ 
ance might be made the subject of extended remark, 
but I must forbear, except to say, that this effort to 
shield the Christian character of slaveholders greatly 
served tp open a way to the British ear for anti-sla¬ 
very discussion, and that it was well improved. 

The fourth and last circumstance that assisted me 
in getting before the British public, was an attempt 
on the part of certain doctors of divinity to silence 
me on the platform of the World’s Temperance Con¬ 
vention. Here I was brought into point blank col¬ 
lision with Rev. Dr. Cox, who made me the subject 
not only of bitter remark in the convention, but also 
of a long denunciatory letter published in the Hew 
York Evangelist and other American papers. I re¬ 
plied to the doctor as well as I could, and was suc¬ 
cessful in getting a respectful hearing before the 
British public, who are by nature and practice ardent 
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lovers of fair play, especially in a conflict between the 
weak and the strong. 

Thus did circumstances favor me, and favor the 
cause of which I strove to be the advocate. After 
such distinguished notice, the public in both coun¬ 
tries was compelled to attach some importance to my 
labors. By the very ill usage I received at the hands 
of Dr. Cox and his party, by the mob on board the 
Cambria, by the attacks made upon me in the Amer¬ 
ican newspapers, and by the aspersions cast upon me 
through the organs of the Free Church of Scotland, I 
became one of that class of men, who, for the mo¬ 
ment, at least, “have greatness forced upon them.” 
People became the more anxious to hear for them¬ 
selves, and to judge for themselves, of the truth 
which I had to unfold. "While, therefore, it is by no 
means easy for. a stranger to get fairly before the 
British public, it was my lot to accomplish it in the 
easiest manner possible. 

Having continued in Great Britain and Ireland 
nearly two years, and being about to return to Amer¬ 
ica—not as I left it, a slave, but a freeman — leading 
friends of the cSuse of emancipation in that country 
intimated their intention to make me a testimonial, 
not only on grounds of personal regard to myself, but 
also to the cause to which they were so ardently de¬ 
voted. How far any such thing could have suc¬ 
ceeded, I do not know; but many reasons led me to 
prefer that my friends should simply give me the 
means of obtaining a printing press and printing ma¬ 
terials, to enable me to start a paper, devoted to the 
interests of my enslaved and oppressed people. I 
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told them that perhaps the greatest hinderance to the 
adoption of abolition principles by the people of the 
United States, was the low estimate, everywhere in that 
country, placed upon the negro, as a man; that because 
of his assumed natural inferiority, people reconciled 
themselves to his enslavement and oppression, as 
things inevitable, if not desirable. The grand thing 
to be done, therefore, was to change the estimation 
in which the colored people of the United States 
were held; to remove the prejudice which deprecia¬ 
ted and depressed them; to prove them worthy of a 
higher consideration ; to disprove their alleged infe¬ 
riority, and demonstrate their capacity for a more ex¬ 
alted civilization than slavery and prejudice had as¬ 
signed to them. I further stated, that, in my judg¬ 
ment, a tolerably well conducted press, in the hands 
of persons of the despised race, by calling out the 
mental energies of the race itself; by making them 
acquainted with their own latent powers; by en¬ 
kindling among them the hope that for them there is 
a future; by developing their moral power; by com¬ 
bining and reflecting their talents — would prove a 
most powerful means of removing prejudice, and of 
awakening an interest in them. I further informed 
them—and at that time the statement was true—that 
there was not, in the United States, a single newspa¬ 
per regularly published by the colored people; that 
many attempts had been made to establish such pa¬ 
pers ; but that, up to that time, they had all failed. 
These views I laid before my friends. The result 
was, nearly two thousand five hundred dollars were 
speedily raised toward starting my paper. For this 
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prompt and generous assistance, rendered upon my 
bare suggestion, without any personal efforts on my 
part, I shall never cease to feel deeply grateful; and 
the thought of fulfilling the noble expectations of 
the dear friends who gave ine this evidence of their 
confidence, will never cease to be a motive for perse¬ 
vering exertion. 

Proposing to leave England, and turning my face 
toward America, in the spring of 1847, I was met, 
on the threshold, with something which painfully re¬ 
minded me of the kind of life which awaited me in 
my native land. For the first time in the many months 
spent abroad, I was met with proscription on account 
of my color. A few weeks before departing from 
England, while in London, I was careful to purchase 
a ticket, and secure a berth for returning home, in 
the Cambria—the steamer in which I left the United 
States—paying therefor the round sum of forty 
pounds and nineteen shillings sterling. This was 
first cabin fare. .But on going aboard the Cambria, 
I found that the Liverpool agent had ordered my 
berth to be given to another, and had forbidden my 
entering the saloon! This contemptible conduct met 
with stern rebuke from the British press. For, upon 
the point of leaving England, I took occasion to ex¬ 
pose the disgusting tyranny, in the columns of the 
London Times. That journal, and other leading 
journals throughout the United Kingdom, held up 
the outrage to unmitigated condemnation. So good 
an opportunity for calling out a full expression of 
British sentiment on the subject, had not before oc¬ 
curred, and it was most fully embraced. The result 
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was, that Mr. Cunard came out in a letter to the pub- 
lie journals, assuring them of his regret at the out¬ 
rage, and promising that the like should never occur 
again on board his steamers; and the like, we be¬ 
lieve, has never since occurred on board the steam¬ 
ships of the Cunard line. 

It is not very pleasant to be made the subject of 
such insults; but if all such necessarily resulted as 
this one did, I should be very happy to bear, pa¬ 
tiently, many more than I have borne, of the same 
sort. Albeit, the lash of proscription, to a man ac¬ 
customed to equal social, position, even for a time, as 
I was, has a sting for the soul hardly less severe than 
that which bites the flesh and draws the blood from 
the back of the plantation slave. It was rather hard, 
after having enjoyed nearly two years of equal social 
privileges in England, often dining with gentlemen 
of great literary, social, political, and religious emi¬ 
nence— never, during the whole time, having met 
with a single word, look, or gesture, which gave me 
the slightest reason to think my color was an offense 
to anybody—now to be cooped up in the stern of the 
Cambria, and denied the right to enter the saloon, 
lest my dark presence should be deemed an offense 
to some of my democratic fellow-passengers. The 
reader will easily imagine what must have been my 
feelings. 
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I have now given the reader an imperfect sketch 
of nine years’ experience in freedom—three years as 
a common laborer on the wharves of Hew Bedford, 
four years as a lecturer in Hew England, and two years 
of semi-exile in Great Britain and Ireland. A single 
ray of light remains to be flung upon my life during 
the last eight years, and my story will be done. 

A trial awaited me on my return from England to 
the United States, for which I was but very imper¬ 
fectly prepared. My plans for my then future use¬ 
fulness as an anti-slavery advocate were all settled. 
My friends in England had resolved to raise a given 
sum to purchase for me a press and printing materi¬ 
als ; and I already saw myself wielding my pen, as 
well as my voice, in the great work of renovating the 
public mind, and building up a public sentiment 
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which should, at least, send slavery and oppression 
to the grave, and restore to “ liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness” the people with whom I had suffered, 
both as a slave and as a freeman. Intimation had 
reached my friends in Boston of what I intended to 
do, before my arrival, and I was prepared to find 
them favorably disposed toward my much cherished 
enterprise. In this I was mistaken. I found them 
very earnestly opposed to the idea of my starting a 
paper, and for several reasons. First, the paper was 
not needed; secondly, it would interfere with my 
usefulness as a lecturer; thirdly, I was better fitted 
to speak than to write ; fourthly, the paper could not 
succeed. This opposition, from a quarter so highly 
esteemed, and to which I had been accustomed to 
look for advice and direction, caused me not only to 
hesitate, but inclined me to abandon the enterprise. 
All previous attempts to establish such a journal hav¬ 
ing failed, I felt that probably I should but add an¬ 
other to the list of failures, and thus contribute an¬ 
other proof of the mental and moral deficiencies of 
my race. Very much that was said to me in respect 
to my imperfect literary acquirements, I felt to be 
most painfully true. The unsuccessful projectors of 
all the previous colored newspapers were my superi¬ 
ors in point of education, and if they failed, how 
could I hope for success ? Yet I did hope for success, 
and persisted in the undertaking. Some of my En¬ 
glish friends greatly encouraged me to go forward, 
and I shall never cease to be grateful for their words 
of cheer and generous deeds. 

I can easily pardon those who have denounced me 
Q* 
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as ambitious and presumptuous, in view of my per¬ 
sistence in this enterprise. I was but nine years 
from slavery. In point of mental experience, I was 
but nine years old. That one, in such circumstances, 
should aspire to establish a printing press, among an 
educated people, might well be considered, if not am¬ 
bitious, quite silly. My American "friends looked at 
me with astonishment! “A wood-sawyer 55 offering 
himself to the public as an editor ! A slave, brought 
up in the very depths of ignorance, assuming to in¬ 
struct the highly civilized people of the north in the 
principles of liberty, justice, and humanity! The 
thing looked absurd. Nevertheless, I persevered. I 
felt that the want of education, great as it was, could 
be overcome by study, and that knowledge would 
come by experience; and further, (which was per¬ 
haps the .most controlling consideration,) I thought 
that an intelligent public, knowing my early history, 
would easily pardon a large share of the deficiencies 
which I was sure that my paper would exhibit. The 
most distressing thing, however, was the offense 
which I was about to give my Boston friends, by 
what seemed to them a reckless disregard of their 
sage advice. I am not sure that I was not under the 
influence of something like a slavish adoration of my 
Boston friends, and I labored hard to convince them 
of the wisdom of my undertaking, but without suc¬ 
cess. Indeed, I never expect to succeed, although 
time has answered all their original objections. The 
paper has been successful. It is a large sheet, cost¬ 
ing eighty dollars per week—has three thousand sub¬ 
scribers—has been published regularly nearly eight 
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years—and bids fair to stand eight years longer. At 
any rate, the eight years to come are as full of prom¬ 
ise as were the eight that are past. 

It is not to be concealed, however, that the main¬ 
tenance of such a journal, under the circumstances, 
has been a work of much difficulty; and could all 
the perplexity, anxiety, and trouble attending it, have 
been clearly foreseen, I might have shrunk from the 
undertaking. As it is, I rejoice in having engaged 
in the enterprise, and count it joy to have been able 
to suffer, in many ways, for its success, and for the 
success of the cause to which it has been faithfully 
devoted. I look upon the time, money, and labor 
bestowed upon it, as being amply rewarded, in the 
development of my own mental and moral energies, 
and in the corresponding development of my deeply 
injured and oppressed people. 

From motives of peace, instead of issuing my pa¬ 
per in Boston, among my New England friends, I 
came to Rochester, Western New York, among stran¬ 
gers, where the circulation of my paper could not in¬ 
terfere with the local circulation of the Liberator and 
the Standard ; for at that time I was, on the anti-sla¬ 
very question, a faithful disciple of William Lloyd 
Garrison, and fully committed to his doctrine touch¬ 
ing the pro-slavery character of the constitution of 
the United States, and the non-voting principle, of 
which he is the known and distinguished advocate. 
With Mr. Garrison, I held it to be the first duty of the 
non-slaveholding states to dissolve the union with the 
slaveholding states; and hence my cry, like his, was, 
“No union with slaveholders.” With these views, I 
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came into Western New York; and during the first 
four years of my labor here, I advocated them with 
pen and tongue, according to the best of my ability. 

About four years ago, upon a reconsideration of the 
whole subject, I became convinced that there was no 
necessity for dissolving the “ union between the north¬ 
ern and southern states; ” that to seek this dissolution 
was no part of my duty as an abolitionist; that to ab¬ 
stain from voting, was to refuse to exercise a legiti¬ 
mate and powerful means for abolishing slavery; and 
that the constitution of the United States not only 
contained no guarantees in favor of slavery, but, on 
the contrary, it is, in its letter and spirit, an anti-sla¬ 
very instrument, demanding the abolition of slavery 
as a condition of its own existence, as the supreme 
law of the land. 

Here ‘was a radical change in my opinions, and in 
the action logically resulting from that change. To 
those with whom I had been in agreement and in 
sympathy, I was now in opposition. What they held 
to be a great and important truth, I now looked upon 
as a dangerous error. A very painful, and yet a very 
natural, thing now happened. Those who could not 
see any honest reasons for changing their views, as I 
had done, could not easily see any such reasons for 
my change, and the common punishment of apos¬ 
tates was mine. 

The opinions first entertained were naturally de¬ 
rived and honestly entertained, and I trust that my 
present opinions have the same claims to respect. 
Brought directly, when I escaped from slavery, into 
contact with a class of abolitionists regarding the 
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constitution as a slaveholding instrument, and finding 
their views supported by the united and entire his¬ 
tory of every department of the government, it is not 
strange that I assumed the constitution to be just 
what their interpretation made it. I was bound, not 
only by their superior knowledge, to take their opin¬ 
ions as the true ones, in respect to the subject, but 
also because I had no means of showing their un¬ 
soundness. But for the responsibility of conducting 
a public journal, and the necessity imposed upon me 
of meeting opposite views from abolitionists in this 
state, I should in all probability have remained as 
firm in my disunion views as any other disciple of 
William Lloyd Garrison. # 

My new circumstances compelled me to re-think, 
the whole subject, and to study, with some care, not 
only the just and proper rules of legal interpretation, 
but the origin, design, nature, rights, powers, and du¬ 
ties of civil government, and also the relations which 
human beings sustain to it. By such a course of 
thought and reading, I was conducted to the conclu¬ 
sion that the constitution of the United States — inau¬ 
gurated “to form a more perfect union, establish jus¬ 
tice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com¬ 
mon defense, promote the general welfare, and se¬ 
cure the blessings of liberty ” — could not well have 
been designed at the same time to maintain and per¬ 
petuate a system of rapine and murder like slavery ; 
especially, as not one word can be found in the con¬ 
stitution to authorize such a belief. Then, again, if 
the declared purposes of an instrument are to govern 
the meaning of all its parts and details, as they clearly 
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should, the constitution of our country is our warrant 
for the abolition of slavery in every state in the 
American Union. I mean, however, not to argue, but 
simply to state my views. It would require very 
many pages of a volume like this, to set forth the ar¬ 
guments demonstrating the unconstitutionality and the 
complete illegality of slavery in our land ; and as my 
experience, and not my arguments, is within the 
scope and contemplation of this volume, I omit the 
latter and proceed with the former. 

I will now ask the kind reader to go back a little 
in my story, while I bring up a thread left behind for 
convenience sake, but which, small as it is, cannot 
be properly omitted altogether; and that thread is 
American prejudice against color, and its varied il¬ 
lustrations in my own experience. 

When I first went among the abolitionists of New 
England, and began to travel, I found this prejudice 
very strong and very annoying. The abolitionists 
themselves were not entirely free from it, and I could 
see that they were nobly struggling against it. In 
their eagerness, sometimes, to show their contempt 
for the feeling, they proved that they had not entirely 
recovered from it; often illustrating the saying, in 
their conduct* that a man may “ stand up so straight 
as to lean backward.” When it was said to me, “ Mr. 
Douglass, I will walk to meeting with you ; I am not 
afraid of a black man,” I could not help thinking— 
seeing nothing very frightful in my appearance — 
“And why should you be?” The children at the 
north had all been educated to believe that if they 
were bad, the old Hack man — not the old devil — 
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would get them ; and it was evidence of some cour¬ 
age, for any so educated to get the better of their 
fears. 

The custom of providing separate cars for the ac¬ 
commodation of colored travelers, was established on 
nearly all the railroads of New England, a dozen 
years ago. Regarding this custom as fostering the 
spirit of caste, I made it a rule to seat myself in the 
cars for the accommodation of passengers generally. 
Thus seated, I was sure to be called upon to betake 
myself to the “ Jim Crow car? Refusing to obey, I 
was often dragged out of my seat, beaten, and se¬ 
verely bruised, by conductors and brakemen. At¬ 
tempting to start^rom Lynn, one day, for Newbury- 
port, on the Eastern railroad, I went, as my custom 
was, into one of the best railroad carriages on the 
road. The seats were very luxuriant and beautiful. 
I was soon waited upon by the conductor, and or¬ 
dered out; whereupon I demanded the reason for my 
invidious removal. After a good deal of parleying, 
I was told that it was because I was black. This I 
denied, and appealed to the company to sustain my 
denial; but thfcy were evidently unwilling to commit 
themselves, on a point so delicate, and requiring such 
nice powers of discrimination, for they remained as 
dumb as death. I was soon waited on by half a 
dozen fellows of the baser sort, (just such as would 
volunteer to take a bull-dog out of a meeting-house in 
time of public worship,) and told that I must move 
out of that seat, and if I did not, they would drag me 
out. I refused to move, and they clutched me, head, 
neck, and shoulders. But, in anticipation of the 
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stretching to which I was about to be subjected, I 
had interwoven myself among the seats. In drag¬ 
ging me out, on this occasion, it must have cost the 
company twenty-five or thirty dollars, for I tore up 
seats and all. So great was the excitement in Lynn, 
on the subject, that the superintendent, Mr. Stephen 
A. Chase, ordered the trains to run through Lynn 
without stopping, while I remained in that town; 
and this ridiculous farce was enacted. For several 
days the trains went dashing through Lynn without 
stopping. At the same time that they excluded a 
free colored man from their cars, this same company 
allowed slaves, in company with their masters and 
mistresses, to ride unmolested. ^ 

After many battles with the railroad conductors, 
and being roughly handled in not a few instances, 
proscription was at last abandoned ; and the “ Jim 
Crow car” — set up for the degradation of colored 
people—is nowhere found in hTew England. This 
result was not brought about without the interven¬ 
tion of the people, and the threatened enactment of 
a law compelling railroad companies to respect the 
rights of travelers. Hon. Charles Francis Adams 
performed signal service in the Massachusetts legis¬ 
lature, in bringing about this reformation; and to 
him the colored citizens of that state are deeply in¬ 
debted. 

Although often annoyed, and sometimes outraged, 
by this prejudice against color, I am indebted to it 
for many passages of quiet amusement. A half-cured 
subject of it is sometimes driven into awkward straits, 
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especially if lie happens to get a genuine specimen 
of the race into his house. 

In the summer of 1843,1 was traveling and lectur¬ 
ing, in company with William A. White, Esq., 
through the state of Indiana. Anti-slavery friends 
were not very abundant in Indiana, at that time, and 
beds were not more plentiful than friends. We often 
slept out, in preference to sleeping in the houses, at 
some points. At the close of one of our meetings, we 
were invited home with a kindly-disposed old farmer, 
who, in the generous enthusiasm of the moment, 
seemed to have forgotten that he had but one spare 
bed, and that his guests were an ill-matched pair. 
All went on pretty well, till near bed time, when 
signs of uneasiness began to show themselves, among 
the unsophisticated sons and daughters. White is 
remarkably fine looking, and very evidently a born 
gentleman ; the idea of putting us in the same bed 
was hardly to be tolerated ; and yet, there we were, 
and but the one bed for us, and that, by the way, was 
in the same room occupied by the other members of 
the family. White, as well as I, perceived the diffi¬ 
culty, for yonder slept the old folks, there the sons, 
and a little farther along slept the daughters ; and 
but one other bed remained. Who should have this 
bed, was the puzzling question. There was some 
whispering between the old folks, some confused looks 
among the young, as the time for going to bed ap¬ 
proached. After witnessing the confusion as long as 
I liked, I relieved the kindly-disposed family by play¬ 
fully saying, “Friend White, having got entirely rid of 
my prejudice against color, I think, as a proof of it, I 
• 26 
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must allow you to sleep with me to-night.” White 
kept up the joke, by seeming to esteem himself the 
favored party, and thus the difficulty was removed. 
If we went to a hotel, and called for dinner, the land¬ 
lord was sure to set one table for White and another 
for me, always taking him to be master, and me the 
servant. Large eyes were generally made when the 
order was given to remove the dishes from my table 
to that of White’s. In those days, it was thought 
strange that a white man and a colored man could 
dine peaceably at the same table, and in some parts 
the strangeness of such a sight has not entirely sub¬ 
sided. 

Some people will have it that there is a natural, an 
inherent, and an invincible repugnance in the breast 
of the white race toward dark-colored people; and 
some very intelligent colored men think that their 
proscription is owing solely to the color which na¬ 
ture has given them. They hold that they are rated 
according to their color, and that it is impossible for 
white people ever to look upon dark races of men, or 
men belonging to the African race, with other than 
feelings of aversion. My experience, both serious 
and mirthful, combats this conclusion. Leaving out 
of sight, for a moment, grave facts, to this point, 
I will state one or two, which illustrate a very inter¬ 
esting feature of American character as well as Amer¬ 
ican prejudice. Biding from Boston to Albany, a 
few years ago, I found myself in a large car, well 
filled with passengers. The seat next to me was 
about the only vacant one. At every stopping place 
we took in new passengers, all of whom, on reaching 
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the seat next to me, cast a disdainful glance upon it, 
and passed to another car, leaving me in the full en¬ 
joyment of a whole form. For a time, I did not 
know hut that my riding there was prejudicial to the 
interest of the railroad company. A circumstance 
occurred, however, which gave me an elevated posi¬ 
tion at once. Among the passengers on this train 
was Gov. George N. Briggs. I was not acquainted 
with him, and had no idea that I was known to him. 
Known to him, however, I was, for upon observing 
me, the governor left his place, and making his way 
toward me, respectfully asked the privilege of a seat 
by my side; and upon introducing himself, we en¬ 
tered into a conversation very pleasant and instruct¬ 
ive to me. The despised seat now became honored. 
His excellency had removed all the prejudice against 
sitting by the side of a negro; and upon his leaving 
it, as he did, on reaching Pittsfield, there were at 
least one dozen applicants for the place. The gov¬ 
ernor had, without changing my skin a single shade, 
made the place respectable which before was des¬ 
picable. 

A similar incident happened to me once on the 
Boston and New Bedford railroad, and the leading 
party to it has since been governor of the state of 
Massachusetts. I allude to Col. John Henry Clifford. 
Lest the reader may fancy I am aiming to elevate 
myself, by claiming too much intimacy with great 
men, I must state that my only acquaintance with 
Col. Clifford was formed while I was his hired servant , 
during the first winter of my escape from slavery. I 
owe it him to say, that in that relation I found him 
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always kind and gentlemanly. But to the incident. 
I entered a car at Boston, for New Bedford, which, 
with the exception of a single seat, was full, and 
found I must Occupy this, or stand up, during the 
journey. Having no mind to do this, I stepped up 
to the man having the next seat, and who had a few 
parcels on the seat, and gently asked leave to take a 
seat by his side. My fellow-passenger gave me a 
look made up of reproach and indignation, and asked 
me why I should come to that particular seat. I as¬ 
sured him, in the gentlest manner, that of all others 
this was the seat for me. Finding that I was actu¬ 
ally about to sit down, he sang out, “ O ! stop, stop ! 
and let me get out! ” Suiting the action to the word, 
up the agitated man got, and sauntered to the other 
end of the car, and was compelled to stand for most 
of the way thereafter. Half-way to New Bedford, or 
more, Col. Clifford, recognizing me, left his seat, and 
not having seen me before since I had ceased to wait 
on him, (in everything except hard arguments against 
his pro-slavery position,) apparently forgetful of his 
rank, manifested, in greeting me, something of the 
feeling of an old friend. This demonstration was not 
lost on the gentleman whose dignity I had, an hour 
before, most seriously offended. Col. Clifford was 
known to be about the most aristocratic gentleman in 
Bristol county ; and it was evidently thought that I 
must be somebody, else I should not have been thus 
noticed, by a person so distinguished. Sure enough, af¬ 
ter Col. Clifford left me, I found myself surrounded with 
friends ; and among the number, my offended friend 
stood nearest, and with an apology for his rudeness, 
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which I could not resist, although it was one of the 
lamest ever offered. With such facts as these before 
me — and I have many of them—I am inclined to 
think that pride and fashion have much to do with 
the treatment commonly extended to colored people 
in the United States. I once heard a very plain man 
say, (and he was cross-eyed, and awkwardly flung to¬ 
gether in other respects,) that he should be a hand¬ 
some man when public opinion shall be changed. 

Since I have been editing and publishing a journal 
devoted to the cause of liberty and progress, I have 
had my mind more directed to the condition and cir¬ 
cumstances of the free colored people than when I 
was the agent of an abolition society. The result has 
been a corresponding change in the disposition of my 
time and labors. I have felt it to be a part of my 
mission—under a gracious Providence — to impress 
my sable brothers in this country with the convic¬ 
tion that, notwithstanding the ten thousand discour¬ 
agements and the powerful hinderances, which beset 
their existence in this country — notwithstanding the 
blood-written history of Africa, and her children, 
from whom we have descended, or the clouds and 
darkness, (whose stillness and gloom are made only 
more awful by wrathful thunder and lightning,) now 
overshadowing them—progress is yet possible, and 
bright skies shall yet shine upon their pathway; and 
that “ Ethiopia shall yet reach forth her hand unto 
God.” 

Believing that one of the best means of emancipa¬ 
ting the slaves of the south is to improve and elevate 
the character of the free colored people of the north, 
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I shall labor in the future, as I have labored in the 
past, to promote the moral, social, religious, and in¬ 
tellectual elevation of the free colored people ; never 
forgetting my own humble origin, nor refusing, while 
Heaven lends me ability, to use my voice, my pen, or 
my vote, to advocate the great and primary work of 
the universal and unconditional emancipation of my 
entire race. 
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RECEPTION SPEECH 

AT FINSBURY CHAPEL, MOORFIELDS, ENGLAND, MAY 12 , 1840 . 

Mr. Douglass rose amid loud cheers, and said: I feel exceed¬ 
ingly glad of the opportunity now afforded me of presenting the 
claims of my brethren in bonds in the United States, to so many in 
London and from various parts of Britain, who have assembled here 
on the present occasion. I have nothing to commend me to your 
consideration in the way of learning, nothing in the way of educa¬ 
tion, to entitle me to your attention; and you are aware that sla¬ 
very is a very bad school for rearing teachers of morality and reli¬ 
gion. Twenty-one years of my life have been spent in slavery— 
personal slavery—surrounded by degrading influences, such as can 
exist nowhere beyond the pale of slavery; and it will not be strange, 
if under such circumstances, I should betray, in what I have to say 
to you, a deficiency of that refinement which is seldom or ever 
found, except among persons that have experienced superior advan¬ 
tages to those which I have enjoyed. But I will take it for granted 
that you know something about the degrading influences of sla¬ 
very, and that you will not expect great things from me this eve¬ 
ning, but simply such facts^as I may be able to advance immedi¬ 
ately in connection with my own experience of slavery. 

* Mr. Douglass’ published speeches alone, would fill two volumes of the size of this. 
Our space will only permit the insertion of the extracts which foUow; and which, 
for originality of thought, beauty and force of expression, and for impassioned, ln- 
dignatory eloquence, have seldom been equaled. 
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Now, what is this system of slavery? This is the subject ol */iy 
lecture this evening—what is the character of this institution ? I 
am about to answer the inquiry, what is American slavery? I do 
m this the more readily, since I have found persons in this country 
who have identified the term slavery with that which I think it is 
not, and in some instances, I have feared, in so doing, have rather 
(unwittingly, I know,) detracted much from the horror with which 
the term slavery is contemplated. It is common in this country to 
distinguish every bad thing by the name of slavery. Intemper¬ 
ance is slavery; to be deprived of the right to vote is slavery, says 
one; to have to work hard is slavery, says another; and I do not 
know but that if we should let them go on, they would say that to 
eat when we are hungry, to walk when we desire to have exercise, 
or to minister to our necessities, or have necessities at all, is slavery. 
I do not wish for a moment to detract from the horror with which 
the evil of intemperance is contemplated—not at all; nor do I wish 
to throw the slightest obstruction in the way of any political free¬ 
dom that any class of persons in this country may desire to obtain. 
But I am here to say that I think the term slavery is sometimes 
abused by identifying it with that which it is not. Slavery in the 
United States is the granting of that power by which one man ex¬ 
ercises and enforces a right of property in the body and soul of an¬ 
other. The condition of a slave is simply that of the brute beast. 
He is a piece of property—a marketable commodity, in the lan¬ 
guage of the law, to be bought or sold at the will and caprice of 
the master who claims him to be his property; he is spoken of, 
thought of, and treated as property. His own good, his conscience, 
his intellect, his affections, are all set aside by the master. The 
will and the wishes of the master are the law of the slave. He is 
as much a piece of property as a horse. If he is fed, he is fed be¬ 
cause he is property. If he is clothed, it is with a view to the in¬ 
crease of his value as property. Whatever of comfort is necessary 
to him for his body or soul that is inconsistent with his being prop¬ 
erty, is carefully wrested from him, not only by public opinion, but 
by the law of the country. He is carefully deprived of everything 
that tends in the slightest degree to detract from his value as prop¬ 
erty. He is deprived of education. God has given him an intel¬ 
lect; the slaveholder declares it shall not be cultivated. If his 
moral perception leads him in a course contrary to his value as 
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property, the slaveholder declares he shall not exercise it. The 
marriage institution cannot exist among slaves, and one-sixth of the 
population of democratic America is denied its privileges by the 
law of the land. What is to be thought of a nation boasting of its 
liberty, boasting of its humanity, boasting of its Christianity, boast¬ 
ing of its love of justice and purity, and yet having within its own 
borders three millions of persons denied by law the right of mar¬ 
riage?— what must be the condition of that people? I need not 
lift up the veil by giving you any experience of my own. Every 
one that can put two ideas together, must see the most fearful re¬ 
sults from such a state of things as I have just mentioned. If any 
of these three millions find for themselves companions, and prove 
themselves honest, upright, virtuous persons to each other, yet in 
these cases — few as I am bound to confess they are — the virtuous 
live in constant apprehension of being torn asunder by the merci¬ 
less men-stealers that claim them as their property. This is Amer¬ 
ican slavery; no marriage—no education—the light of the gospel 
shut out from the dark mind of the bondman—and he forbidden by 
law to learn to read. If a mother shall teach her children to read, 
the law in Louisiana proclaims that she may be hanged by the neck. 
If the father attempt to give his son a knowledge of letters, he may 
be punished by the whip in one instance, and in another be killed, 
at the discretion of the court. Three millions of people shut out 
from the light of knowledge I It is easy for you to conceive the 
evil that must result from such a state of things. 

I now come to the physical evils of slavery. I do nob wish to 
dwell at length upon these, but it seems right to speak of them, not 
so much to influence your minds on this question, as to let the slave¬ 
holders of America know that the curtain which conceals their 
crimes is being lifted abroad; that we are opening the dark cell, 
and leading the people into the horrible recesses of what they are 
pleased to call their domestic institution. We want them to know 
that a knowledge of their whippings, their scourgings, their brand¬ 
ings, their chainings, is not confined to their plantations, but that 
some negro of theirs has broken loose from his chains—has burst 
through the dark incrustation of slavery, and is now exposing their 
deeds of deep damnation to the gaze of the Christian people of 
England. 

The slaveholders resort to all kinds of cruelty. If I were dis¬ 
posed, I have matter enough to interest you on this question for 
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five or six evenings, but I will not dwell at length upon these cru¬ 
elties. Suffice it to say, that all the peculiar modes of torture that 
were resorted to in the West India islands, are resorted to, I be¬ 
lieve, even more frequently, in the United States of America. Star¬ 
vation, the bloody whip, the chain, the gag, the thumb-screw, cat- 
hauling, the cat-o’-nine-tails, the dungeon, the blood-hound, are all 
in requisition to keep the slave in his condition as a slave in the 
United States. If any one has a doubt upon this point, I would 
ask him to read the chapter on slavery in Dickens’s Notes on Amer¬ 
ica. If any man has a doubt upon it, I have here the “ testimony 
of a thousand witnesses,” which I can give at any length, all going 
to prove the truth of my statement. The blood-hound is regularly 
trained in the United States, and advertisements are to be found in 
the southern papers of the Union, from persons advertising them¬ 
selves as blood-hound trainers, and offering to hunt down slaves at 
fifteen dollars a piece, recommending their hounds as the fleetest in 
the neighborhood, never known to fail. Advertisements are from 
time to time inserted, stating that slaves have escaped with iron 
collars about their necks, with bands of iron about their feet, marked 
with the lash, branded with red-hot irons, the initials of their mas¬ 
ter’s name burned into their flesh; and the masters advertise the 
fact of their being thus branded with their own signature, thereby 
proving to the world, that, however damning it may appear to 
non-slaveholders, such practices are not regarded discreditable 
among the slaveholders themselves. Why, I believe if a man 
should brand his horse in this country—burn the initials of his 
name into any of his cattle, and publish the ferocious deed here— 
that the united execrations of Christians in Britain would descend 
upon him. Yet, in the United States, human beings are thus brand¬ 
ed. As Whittier says— 

“ , , . Our countrymen in chains, 

The whip on woman’s shrinking flesh, 

Our soil yet reddening with the stains 
Caught from her seourgings warm and fresh.” 

The slave-dealer boldly publishes hjs infamous acts to the world. 
Of all things that have been said of slavery to which exception has 
been taken by slaveholders, this, the charge of cruelty, stands fore¬ 
most, and yet there is no charge capable of clearer demonstration, 
than that of the most barbarous inhumanity on the part of the slave- 
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holders toward their slaves. And all this is necessary; it is ne¬ 
cessary to resort to these cruelties, in order to make the slave a slave, 
and to keep him a slave. Why, my experience all goes to prove the 
truth of what you will call a marvelous proposition, that the bet¬ 
ter you treat a slave, the more you destroy his value as a slave, and 
enhance the probability of his eluding the grasp of the slaveholder; 
the more kindly you treat him, the more wretched you make him, 
while you keep him in the condition of a slave. My experience, I 
say, confirms the truth of this propostion. When I was treated ex¬ 
ceedingly ill; when my back was being scourged daily; when I was 
whipped within an inch of my life —life was all I cared for. “Spare 
my life,” was my continual prayer. When I was looking for the 
blow about to be inflicted upon my head, I was not thinking of my 
liberty; it was my life. But, as soon as the blow was not to be 
feared, then came the longing for liberty. If a slave has a bad mas¬ 
ter, his ambition i3 to get a better; when he gets a better, he as¬ 
pires to have the best; and when he gets the best, he aspires to be 
his own master. But the slave must be brutalized to keep him as a 
slave. The slaveholder feels this necessity. I admit this necessity. 
If it be right to hold slaves at all, it is right to hold them in the 
only way in which they can be held; and this can be done only by 
shutting out the light of education from their minds, and brutali¬ 
zing their persons. The whip, the chain, the gag, the thumb-screw, 
the blood-hound, the stocks, and all the other bloody paraphernalia 
of the slave system, are indispensably necessary to*he relation of 
master and slave. The slave must be subjected to these, or he 
ceases to be a slave. Let him know that the whip is burned; that 
the fetters have been turned to some useful and profitable employ¬ 
ment ; that the chain is no longer for his limbs; that the blood¬ 
hound is no longer to be put upon his track; that his master’s au¬ 
thority over him is no longer to be enforced by taking his life—and 
immediately he walks out from the house of bondage and asserts 
his freedom as a man. The slaveholder finds it necessary to have 
these implements to keep the slave in bondage ; finds it necessary 
to be able to say, “Unless you do so and so; unless you do as I bid 
you—I will take away your life! ” 

Some of the most awful scenes of cruelty are constantly taking 
place in the middle states of the Union. We have in those states 
what are called the slave-breeding states. Allow me to speak 
plainly. Although it is harrowing to your feelings, it is necessary 
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that the facts of the case should be stated. We have in the United 
States slave-breeding states. The very state from which the minis¬ 
ter from our court to yours comes, is one of these states—Maryland, 
where men, women, and children are reared for the market, just as 
horses, sheep, and swine are raised for the market. Slave-rearing 
is there looked upon as a legitimate trade; the law sanctions it, 
public opinion upholds it, the church does not condemn it. It goes 
on in all its bloody horrors, sustained by the auctioneer’s block. If 
you would see the cruelties of this system, hear the following nar¬ 
rative. Not long since the following scene occurred. A slave- 
woman and a slave-man had united themselves as man and wife in 
the absence of any law to protect them as man and wife. They 
had lived together by the permission, not by right, of their master, 
and they had reared a family. The master found it expedient, and 
for his interest, to sell them. He did not ask them their wishes 
in regard to the matter at all; they were not consulted. The man 
and woman were brought to the auctioneer’s block, under the sound 
&f the hammer. The cry was raised, “Here goes; who bids cash ? ” 
Think of it—a man and wife to be soldi The woman was placed 
on the auctioneer’s block; her limbs, as is customary, were brutally 
exposed to the purchasers, who examined her with all the freedom 
with which they would examine a horse. There stood the husband, 
powerless ; no right to his wife; the master’s right preeminent. 
She was sold. He was next brought to the auctioneer’s block. His 
eyes followed fcis wife in the distance; and he looked beseechingly, 
imploringly, to the man that had bought his wife, to buy him also. 
But he was at length bid off to another person. He was about to 
be separated forever from her he loved. No word of his, no work 
of his, could save him from this separation. He asked permission 
of his new master to go and take the hand of his wife at parting. 
It was denied him. In the agony of his soul he rushed from the 
man who had just bought him, that he might take a farewell of his 
wife; but his way was obstructed, he was struck over the head with 
a loaded whip, and was held for a moment; but his agony was too 
great. When he was let go, he fell a corpse at the feet of his mas¬ 
ter. His heart was broken. Such scenes are the every-day fruits 
of American slavery. Some two years since, the Hon. Seth M. 
Gates, an anti-slavery gentleman of the state of New York, a rep¬ 
resentative in the congress of the United States, told me he saw 
with his own eyes the following circumstance. In the national 
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District of Columbia, over which the star-spangled emblem is con¬ 
stantly waving, where orators are ever holding forth on the sub- 
j ect of American liberty, American democracy, American republi¬ 
canism, there are two slave prisons. When going across a bridge, 
leading to one of these prisons, he saw a young woman run out, 
bare-footed and bare-headed, and with very little clothing on. She 
was running with all speed to the bridge he was approaching. His 
eye was fixed upon her, and he stopped to see what was the mat¬ 
ter. He had not paused long before he saw three men run out af¬ 
ter her. He now knew what the nature of the case was; a slave 
escaping from her chains—a young woman, a sister—escaping from 
the bondage in which she had been held. She made her w^ay to the 
bridge, but had not reached it, ere from the Virginia side there 
came two slaveholders. As soon as they saw them, her pursuers 
called out, “Stop her!” True to their Virginian instincts, they 
came to the rescue of their brother kidnappers, across the bridge. 
The poor girl now saw that there was no chance for her. It was a 
trying time. She knew if she went back, she must be a slave forever 
—she must be dragged down to the scenes of pollution which the 
slaveholders continually provide for most of the poor, sinking, 
wretched young women, whom they call their property. She 
formed her resolution; and just as those who were about to take 
her, were going to put hands upon her, to drag her back, she leaped 
over the balustrades of the bridge, and down she went to rise no 
more. She chose death, rather than to go back into the hands of 
those Christian slaveholders from whom she had escaped. 

Can it be possible that such things as these exist in the United 
States ? Are not these the exceptions ? Are any such scenes as this 
general ? Are not such deeds condemned by the law and denounced 
by public opinion? Let me read to you a few of the laws of the 
slaveholding states of America. I think no better exposure of sla¬ 
very can be made than is made by the laws of the states in which 
slavery exists. I prefer reading the laws to making any statement 
in confirmation of what I have said myself; for the slaveholders 
cannot object to this testimony, since it is the calm, the cool, the 
deliberate enactment of their wisest heads, of their most clear¬ 
sighted, their own constituted representatives. “If more than 
seven slaves together are found in any road without a white per¬ 
son, twenty lashes a piece; for visiting a plantation without a writ¬ 
ten pass, ten lashes ; for letting loose a boat from where it is made 
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fast, thirty-nine lashes for the first offense; and for the second, 
shall have cut off from his head one ear; for keeping or carrying 
a club, thirty-nine lashes; for having any article for sale, without 
a ticket from his master, ten lashes; for traveling in any other than 
the most usual and accustomed road, when going alone to anyplace, 
forty lashes; for traveling in the night without a pass, forty lashes.” 
I am afraid you do not understand the awful character of these 
lashes. You must bring it before your mind. A human being in 
a perfect state of nudity, tied hand and foot to a stake, and a strong 
man standing behind with a heavy whip, knotted at the end, each 
blow cutting into the flesh, and leaving the warm blood dripping 
to the feet; and for these trifles. “For being found in another per¬ 
son’s negro-quarters, forty lashes; for hunting with dogs in the 
the woods, thirty lashes; for being on horseback without the writ¬ 
ten permission of his master, twenty-five lashes; for riding or go¬ 
ing abroad in the night, or riding horses in the day time, without 
leave, a slave may be whipped, cropped, or branded in the cheek 
with the letter R, or otherwise punished, such punishment not 
extending to life, or so as to render him unfit for labor.” The laws 
referred to, may be found by -consulting Brevard’^ Digest ; ^Hay¬ 
wood’s Manual; VirginiaReyised Code; Prince’s Digest; Missouri 
Laws; Mississippi Revised Code. A man, |pr going to visit his 
brethren, without the permission of his master — and in many in¬ 
stances he may not have that permission; his master, from caprice 
or other reasons, may not be willing to allow it—may be caught on 
his way, dragged to a post, the branding-iron heated, and the name 
of his master or the letter R branded into his cheek or on his fore¬ 
head. They treat slaves thus, on the principle that they must pun¬ 
ish for light offenses, in order to prevent the commission of larger 
ones. I wish you to mark that in the single state of Virginia there 
are seventy-one crimes for which a colored man may be executed; 
while there are only three of these crimes, which, when committed 
by a white man, will subject him to that punishment. There are 
many of these crimes which if the white man did not commit, he 
would be regarded as a scoundrel and a coward. In the state of 
Maryland, there is a law to this effect: that if a slave shall strike 
his master, he may be hanged, his head severed from his body, his 
body quartered, and his head and quarters setup in the most prom¬ 
inent places in the neighborhood. If a colored woman, in the de¬ 
fense of her own virtue, in defense of her own person, should shield 
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herself from the brutal attacks of her tyrannical master, or make 
the slightest resistance, she may be killed on the spot. No law 
whatever will bring the guilty man to justice for the crime, 
i But you will ask me, can these things be possible in a land pro¬ 
fessing Christianity? Yes, they are so; and this is not the worst. 
No; a darker feature is yet to be presented than the mere existence 
of these facts. I have to inform you that the religion of the south¬ 
ern states, at this time, is the great supporter, the great sanctioner 
of the bloody atrocities to which I have referred. While America 
is printing tracts and bibles; sending missionaries abroad to con¬ 
vert the heathen; expending her money in various ways for the 
promotion of the gospel in foreign lands — the slave not only lies 
forgotten, uncared for, but is trampled under foot by the very 
churches of the land. What have we in America ? Why, we have 
slavery made part of the religion of the land. Yes, the pulpit there 
stands up as the great defender of this cursed institution , as it is 
called. Ministers of religion come forward and torture the hal¬ 
lowed pages of inspired wisdom to sanction the bloody deed. They 
stand forth as the foremost, the strongest defenders of this “institu¬ 
tion.” As a proof of this, I need not do more than state the general 
fact, that slavery has existed under the droppings of the sanctuary 
of the south for the last two hundred years, and there has not been 
any war between the religion and the slavery of the south. Whips, 
chains, gags, and thumb-screws have all lain under the droppings 
of the sanctuary, and instead of rusting from off the limbs of the 
bondman, those droppings have served to preserve them in all their 
strength. Instead of preaching the gospel against this tyranny, re^ 
buke, and wrong, ministers of religion have sought, by all and every 
means, to throw in the back-ground whatever in the bible could be 
construed into opposition to slavery, and te-Hbring^ forward that 
which they could torture into its support. This I conceive to T>'e 
the darkest feature of slavery, and the most difficult to attack, be¬ 
cause it is identified with religion, and exposes those who denounce 
it to the charge of infidelity. Yes, thqse with whom I have been 
laboring, namely, the old organization anti-slavery society of Amer¬ 
ica, have been again and again stigmatized as infidels, and for what 
reason / Why, solely in consequence of the faithfulness of their at¬ 
tacks upon the slaveholding religion of the southern states, and the 
northern religion that sympathizes with it. I have found it diffi¬ 
cult to speak on this matter without persons coming forward and 
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saying, “Douglass, are you not afraid of injuring the cause of 
Christ? You do not desire to do so, we know; but are you notun- 
dermining religion?” This has been said to me again and again, 
even since I came to this country, but I cannot be induced to leave 
off these exposures. I love the religion of our blessed Savior. I 
love that religion that comes from above, in the “wisdom of God, 
which is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, 
full of v mercy and good fruits, without partiality and without hy¬ 
pocrisy. I love that religion that sends its votaries to bind up the 
wounds of him that has fallen among thieves. I love that religion 
that makes it the duty of its disciples to visit the fatherless and the 
widow in their affliction. I love that religion that is based upon 
the glorious principle, of love to God and love to man; which makes 
its followers do unto others as they themselves would be done by. 
If you demand liberty to yourself, it says, grant it to your neigh¬ 
bors. If you claim a right to think for yourself, it says, allow your 
neighbors the same right. If you claim to act for yourself, it says, 
allow your neighbors the same right. It is because I love this re¬ 
ligion that I hate the slaveholding, the woman-whipping, the mind- 
darkening, the soul-destroying religion that exists in the southern 
states of America. It is because I regard the one as good, and pure, 
and holy, that I cannot but regard the other as bad, corrupt, and 
wicked. Loving the one I must hate the other; holding to the one 
I must reject the other. 

I may be asked, why I am so anxious to bring this subject before 
the British public—why I do not confine my efforts to the United 
States? My answer is, first, that slavery is the common enemy of 
mankind, and all mankind should be made acquainted with its 
abominable character. My next answer is, that the slave is a man, 
and, as such, is entitled to your sympathy as a brother. All the 
feelings, all the susceptibilities, all the capacities, which you have, 
he has. He is a part of the human family. He has been the prey 
— the common prey — of Christendom for the last three hundred 
years, and it is but right, it is but just, it is but proper, that his 
wrongs should be known throughout the world. I have another 
reason for bringing this matter before the British public, and it is 
this: slavery is a system of wrong, so blinding to all around, so 
hardening to the heart, so corrupting to the morals, so deleterious 
to religion, so sapping to all the principles of justice in its immedi¬ 
ate vicinity, that the community surrounding it lack the moral 
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stamina necessary to its removal. It is a system of such gigantic evil, 
so strong, so overwhelming in its power, that no one nation is equal 
to its removal. It requires the humanity of Christianity, the morality 
of the world to remove it. Hence, I call upon the people of Britain to 
look at this matter, and to exert the influence I am about to show 
they possess, for the removal of slavery from America. I can appeal 
to them, as strongly by their regard for the slaveholder as for the 
slave, to labor in this cause. I am here, because you have an in¬ 
fluence on America that no other nation can have. You have been 
drawn together by the power of steam to a marvelous extent; the 
distance between London and Boston is now reduced to some twelve 
or fourteen days, so that the denunciations against slavery, uttered 
in London this week, may be heard in a fortnight in the streets of 
Boston, and reverberating amidst the hills of Massachusetts. There 
is nothing said here against slavery that will not be recorded in 
the United States. I am here, also, because the slaveholders do not 
want me to be here; they would rather that I were not here. I 
have adopted a maxim laid down by Napoleon, never to occupy 
ground which the enemy would like me to occupy. The slave¬ 
holders would much rather have me, if I will denounce slavery, de¬ 
nounce it in the northern states, where their friends and supporters 
are, who will stand by and mob me for denouncing it. They feel 
something as the man felt, when he uttered his prayer, in which he 
made out a most horrible case for himself and one of his neighbors 
touched him and said, “My friend, I always had the opinion of you 
that you have now expressed for yourself — that you are a very 
great sinner.” Coming from himself, it was all very well, but com¬ 
ing from a stranger it was rather cutting. The slaveholders felt 
that when slavery was denounced among' themselves, it was not so 
bad; but let one of the slaves get loose, let him summon the people 
of Britain, and make known to them the conduct of the slavehold¬ 
ers toward their slaves, and it cuts them to the quick, and pro¬ 
duces a sensation such as would be produced by nothing else. The 
power I exert now is something like the power that is exerted by 
the man at the end of the lever; my influence now is just in pro¬ 
portion to the distance that I am from the United States. My ex¬ 
posure of slavery abroad will tell more upon the hearts and con¬ 
sciences of slaveholders, than if I was attacking them in America; 
for almost every paper that I now receive from the United States, 
comes teeming with statements about this fugitive negro, calling 
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him a “ glib-tongued scoundrel,” and saying that he is running out 
against the institutions and people of America. I deny the charge 
that I am saying a word against the institutions of America, or the 
people, as such. What I have to say is against slavery and slave¬ 
holders. I feel at liberty to speak on this subject. I have on my 
back the marks of the dash; I have four sisters and one brother now 
under the galling chain. I feel it my duty to cry aloud and spare 
not. I am not averse to having the good opinion of my fellow- 
creatures. I am not averse to being kindly regarded by all men; 
but I am bound, even at the hazard of making a large class of reli¬ 
gionists in this country hate me, oppose me, and malign me as they 
have done—I am bound by the prayers, and tears, and entreaties of 
three millions of kneeling bondsmen, to have no compromise with 
men who are in any shape or form connected with the slaveholders 
of America. I expose slavery in this country, because to expose it 
is to kill it. Slavery is one of those monsters of darkness to whom 
the light of truth is death. Expose slavery, and it dies. Light is 
to slavery what the heat of the sun is to the root of a tree ; it must 
die under it. All the slaveholder asks of me is silence. He does 
not ask me to go abroad and preach in favor of slavery; he does not 
ask any one to do that. He would not say that slavery is a good 
thing, but the best under the circumstances. The slaveholders want 
total darkness on the subject. They want the hatchway shut 
down, that the monster may crawl in his den of darkness, crushing 
human hopes and happiness, destroying the bondman at will, and 
having no one to reprove or rebuke him. Slavery shrinks from the 
light; it hateth the light, neither cometh to. the light, lest its deeds 
should be reproved. To tear off the mask from this abominable 
system, to expose it to the light of heaven, aye, to the heat of the 
sun, that it may burn and wither it out of existence, is my object 
in coming to this country. I want the slaveholder surrounded, as 
by a wall of anti-slavery fire, so that he may see the condemnation 
of himself and his system glaring down in letters of light. I want 
him to feel that he has no sympathy in England, Scotland, or Ire¬ 
land; that he has none in Canada, none in Mexico, none among the 
poor wild Indians; that the voice of the civilized, aye, and savage 
world is against him. I would have condemnation blaze down upon 
him in every direction, till, stunned and overwhelmed with shame 
and confusion, he is compelled to let go the grasp he holds upon 
the persons of his victims, and restore them to their long-lost rights. 
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DR. CAMPBELL’S REPLY. 

From Rev. Dr. Campbell’s brilliant reply we extract the 
following: 

Frederick Douglass, the “beast of burden,” the portion of “goods 
and chattels,” the representative of three millions of men, has been 
aised up! Shall I say the man? If there is a man on earth, he is 
a man. My blood boiled within me when I heard his address to¬ 
night, and thought that he had left behind him three millions of 
such men. 

"We must see more of this man; we must have more of this man. 
One would have taken a voyage round the globe some forty years 
back — especially since the introduction of steam — to have heard 
such an exposure of slavery from the lips of a slave. It will be an 
era in the individual history of the present assembly. Our chil¬ 
dren—our boys and girls—I have to-night seen the delightful sym¬ 
pathy of their hearts evinced by their heaving breasts, while their 
eyes sparkled with wonder and admiration, that this black man— 
this slave—had so much logic, so much wit, so much fancy, so much 
eloquence. He was something more than a man, according to their 
little notions. Then, I say, we must hear him again. We have got 
a purpose to accomplish. He has appealed to the pulpit of England. 
The English pulpit is with him. He has appealed to the press of 
England; the press of England is conducted by English hearts, and 
that press will do him justice. About ten days hence, and his sec¬ 
ond master, who may well prize “ such a piece of goods,” will have 
the pleasure of reading his burning words, and his first master will 
bless himself that he has got quit of him. We have to create pub* 
lie opinion, or rather, not to create it, for it is created already; but 
we have to foster it; and when to-night I heard those magnificent 
words — the words of Curran, by which my heart, from boyhood, 
has ofttimes been deeply moved—I rejoice to think that they em¬ 
body an instinct of an Englishman’s nature. I heard, with inex¬ 
pressible delight, how they told on this mighty mass of the citizens 
of the metropolis. 

Britain has now no slaves; we can therefore talk to the other 
nations now, as we could no’t have talked a dozen years ago. I want 
the whole qfdhe London ministry to meet Douglass. For as his ap¬ 
peal is to England, and throughout England, I should rejoice in the 
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idea of churchmen and dissenters merging all sectional distinctions 
in this cause. Let us have a public breakfast. Let the ministers 
meet him; let them hear him; let them grasp liis hand; and let 
him enlist their sympathies on behalf of the slave. Let him in¬ 
spire them with abhorrence of the man-stealer—the slaveholder. 
No slaveholding American shall ever my cross my door. No slave¬ 
holding or slavery-supporting minister shall ever pollute my pulpit. 
While I have a tongue to speak, or a hand to write, I will, to the 
utmost of my power, oppose these slaveholding men. We must 
have Douglass amongst us to aid in fostering public opinion. 

The great conflict with slavery must now take place in America; 
and while they are adding other slave states to . the Union, our 
business is to step forward and help the abolitionists there. It is a 
pleasing circumstance that such a body of men has risen in Amer¬ 
ica, and whilst we hurl our thunders against her slavers, let us 
make a distinction between those who advocate slavery and those 
who oppose it. George Thompson has been there. This man, 
Frederick Douglass, has been there, and has been compelled to flee. 
I wish, when he first set foot on our shores, he had made a solemn 
vow, and said, “Now that I am free, and in the sanctuary of free¬ 
dom, I will never return till I have seen the emancipation of my 
country completed.” He wants to surround these men, the slave¬ 
holders, as by a wall of fire; and he himself may do much toward 
kindling it. Let him travel over the island—east^ west, north, and 
south—everywhere diffusing knowledge and awakening principle, 
till the whole nation become a body of petitioners to America. He 
will, he must, do it. He must for a season make England his home. 
He must send for his wife. He must send for his children. I want to 
see the sons and daughters of such a sire. We, too, must do something 
for him and them worthy of the English name. I do not like the 
idea of a man of such mental dimensions, such moral courage, and 
all but incomparable talent, having his own small wants, and the 
wants of a distant wife and children, supplied by the poor profits of 
his publication, the sketch of his life. Let the pamphlet be bought 
by tens of thousands. But we will do something morje for him, 
shall we not ? 

It only remains that we pass a resolution of thanks to Frederick 
Douglass, the slave that was, the man that is! He that was cov¬ 
ered with chains, and that is now being covered with glory, and 
whom we will send back a gentleman. 


LETTER TO HIS OLD MASTER.* 

To My Old Master , Thomas Auld. 


Sir —The long and intimate, though by no means friendly, rela¬ 
tion which unhappily subsisted between you and myself, leads me 
to hope that you will easily account for the great liberty which I 
now take in addressing you in this open and public manner. The 
same fact may possibly remove any disagreeable surprise which 
you may experience on again finding your name coupled with 
mine, in any other way than in an advertisement, accurately de¬ 
scribing my person, and offering a large sum for my arrest. In 
thus dragging you again before the public, I am aware that I shall 
subject myself to no inconsiderable amount of censure. I shall 
probably be charged with an unwarrantable, if not a wanton and 
reckless disregard of the rights and proprieties of private life. There 
are those north as well as south who entertain a much higher respect 
for rights which are merely conventional, than they do for rights 
which are personal and essential. Not a few there are in our coun¬ 
try, who, while they have no scruples against robbing the laborer 
of the hard earned results of his patient industry, will be shocked 
by the extremely indelicate manner of bringing your name before 
the public. Believing this to be the case, and wishing to meet 
every reasonable or plausible objection to my conduct, I will frankly 
state the ground upon which I justify myself in this instance, 
as well as on former occasions when I have thought proper to men¬ 
tion your name in public. All will agree that a man guilty of theft, 
robbery, or murder, has forfeited the right to concealment and pri¬ 
vate life; that the community have a right to subject such persons 
to the most complete exposure. However mueh they may desire 

* It is not often that chattels address their owners. The following letter is unique; 
and probably the only specimen of the kind extant. It was written while in 
England. 
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retirement, ana aim to conceal themselves and their movements 
from the popular gaze, the public have a right to ferret them out, 
and bring their conduct before the proper tribunals of the country 
for investigation. Sir, you will undoubtedly make the proper ap¬ 
plication of these generally admitted principles, and will easily see 
the light in which you are regarded by me; I will not therefore 
manifest ill temper, by calling you hard names. I know you to be 
a man of some intelligence, and can readily determine the precise 
estimate which I entertain of your character. I may therefore in¬ 
dulge in language which may seem to others indirect and ambigu¬ 
ous, and yet be quite well understood by yourself. 

I have selected this day on which to address you, because it is 
the anniversary of my emancipation; and knowing no better way, 
I am led to this as the best mode of celebrating that truly impor¬ 
tant event. Just ten years ago this beautiful September morning, 
yon bright sun beheld me a slave—a poor degraded chattel—trem¬ 
bling at the sound of your voice, lamenting that I was a man, and 
wishing myself a brute. The hopes which I had treasured up for 
weeks of a safe and successful escape from your grasp, were power¬ 
fully confronted at this last hour by dark clouds of doubt and fear, 
making my person shake and my bosom to heave with the heavy 
contest between hope and fear. I have no words to describe to 
you the deep agony of soul which I experienced on that never-to- 
be-forgotten morning—for I left by daylight. I was making a leap 
in the dark. The probabilities, so far as I could by reason deter¬ 
mine them, were stoutly against the undertaking. The prelimina¬ 
ries and precautions I had adopted previously, all worked badly. 
I was like one going to war without weapons—ten chances of de¬ 
feat to one of victory. One in whom I had confided, and one who 
had promised me assistance, appalled by fear at the trial hour, de¬ 
serted me, thus leaving the responsibility of success or failure solely 
with myself. You, sir, can never know my feelings. As I look 
back to them, I can scarcely realize that I have passed through a 
scene so trying. Trying, however, as they were, and gloomy as 
was the prospect, thanks be to the Most Hjgh, who is ever the God 
of the oppressed, at the moment which was to determine my whole 
earthly, career. His grace was sufficient; my mind was made up. I 
embraced the golden opportunity, took the morning tide at the 
flood, and a free man, young, active, and strong, is the result. 

1 have often thought I should like to explain to you the grounds 
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upon which I have justified myself in running away from you. I 
am almost ashamed to do so now, for by this time you may have 
discovered them yourself. I will, however, glance at them. When 
yet but a child about six years old, I imbibed the determination to 
run away. The very first mental effort that I now remember on 
my part, was an attempt to solve the mystery—why am I a slave ? and 
with this question my youthful mind was troubled for many days, 
pressing upon me more heavily at times than others. When I saw 
the slave-driver whip a slave-woman, cut the blood out of her neck, 
and heard her piteous cries, I went away into the corner of the 
fence, wept and pondered over the mystery. I had, through some 
medium, I know not what, got some idea of God, the Creator of all 
mankind, the black and the white, and that he had made the blacks 
to serve the whites as slaves. How he could do this and be good, I 
could not tell. I was not satisfied with this theory, which made 
God responsible for slavery, for it pained me greatly, and I have 
wept over it long and often. At one time, your first wife, Mrs. Lu- 
cretia, heard me sighing and saw me shedding tears, and asked of 
me the matter, but I was afraid to tell her. I was puzzled with 
this question, till one night while sitting in the kitchen, I heard 
some of the old slaves talking of their parents having been stolen 
from Africa by white men, and were sold here as slaves. The whole 
mystery was solved at once. Very soon after this, my Aunt Jinny 
and Uncle Noah ran away, and the great noise made about it by 
your father-in-law, made me for the first time acquainted with the 
fact, that there were free states as well as slave states. From that 
time, I resolved that I would some day run away. The morality of 
the act I dispose of as follows: I am myself; you are yourself; we are 
two distinct persons, equal persons. What you are, I am. You are a 
man, and so am I. God created both, and made us separate beings. 
I am not by nature bond to you, or you to me. Nature does not 
make your existence depend upon me, or mine to depend upon yours. 
I cannot walk upon your legs, or you upon mine. I cannot breathe 
for you, or you for me; I must breathe for myself, and you for 
yourself. We are distinct persons, and are each equally provided 
with faculties necessary to our individual existence. In leaving you, 
I took nothing but what belonged to me, and in no way lessened 
your means for obtaining an honest living. Your faculties remained 
yours, and mine became useful to their rightful owner. I therefore 
see no wrong in any part of the transaction. It is true, I went off 
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secretly; but that was more your fault than mine. Had I let you 
into the secret, you would have defeated the enterprise entirely; 
but for this, I should have been really glad to have made you ac¬ 
quainted with my intentions to leave. 

You may perhaps want to knowhow I like my present condition. 
I am free to say, I greatly prefer if to that which I occupied in 
Maryland. I am, however, by no means prejudiced against the 
state as such. Its geography, climate, fertility, and products, are 
such as to make it a very desirable abode for any man; and but for 
the existence of slavery there, it is not impossible that I might again 
take up my abode in that state. It is not that I love Maryland less, 
but freedom more. You will be surprised to learn that people at 
the north labor under the strange delusion that if the slaves were 
emancipated at the south, they would flock to the north. So far 
from this being the case, in that event, you would see many old 
and familiar faces back again to the south. The fact is, there are 
few here who would not return to the south in the event of eman¬ 
cipation. We want to live in the land of our birth, and to lay our 
bones by the side of our fathers; and nothing short of an intense 
love of personal freedom keeps us from the south. For the sake of 
this, most of us would live on a crust of bread and a cup of cold 
water. 

Since I left you, I have had a rich experience. I have occupied 
stations which I never dreamed of when a slave. Three out of the 
ten years since I left you, I spent as a common laborer on the 
wharves of New Bedford, Massachusetts. It was there I earned 
my first free dollar. It was mine. I could spend it as I pleased. 
I could buy hams or herring with it, without asking any odds of 
anybody. That was a precious dollar to me. You remember when 
I used to make seven, or eight, or even nine dollars a week in Bal¬ 
timore, you would take every cent of it from me every Saturday 
night, saying that I belonged to you, and my earnings also. I 
never liked this conduct on your part—to say the best* I thought 
it a little mean. I would not have served you so. But let that 
pass. I was a little awkward about counting money in New En¬ 
gland fashion when I first landed in New Bedford. I came near 
betraying myself several times. I caught myself saying phip, for 
fourpence; and at one time a man actually charged me with being 
a runaway, whereupon I was silly enough to become one by run¬ 
ning away from him, for I was greatly afraid he might adopt meas- 
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ures to get me again into slavery, a condition I then dreaded more 
than death. 

I soon learned, however, to count money, as well as to make it, 
and got on swimmingly. I married soon after leaving you ; in fact, 
I was engaged to be married before I left you; and instead of find¬ 
ing my companion a burden, she was truly a helpmate. She went 
to live at service, and I to work on the wharf, and though we toiled 
hard the first winter, we never lived more happily. After remaining 
in New Bedford for three years, I met with William Lloyd Garri¬ 
son, a person of whom you have possibly heard, as he is pretty gen¬ 
erally known among slaveholders. He put it into my head that I 
might make myself serviceable to the cause of the slave, by devo¬ 
ting a portion of my time to telling my own sorrows, and those of 
other slaves, which had come under my observation. This was the 
commencement of a higher state of existence than any to which 1 
had ever aspired. I was thrown into society the most pure, en¬ 
lightened, and benevolent, that the country affords. Among these 
I have never forgotten you, but have invariably made you the 
topic of conversation—thus giving you all the notoriety I could do. 
I need not tell you that the opinion formed of you in these circles 
is far from being favorable. They have little respect for your hon¬ 
esty, and less for your religion. 

i. But I was going on to relate to you something of my interesting 
experience. I had not long enjoyed the excellent society to which 
I have referred, before the light of its excellence exerted a benefi¬ 
cial influence on my mind and heart. Much of my early dislike of 
white persons was removed, and their manners, habits, and cus¬ 
toms, so entirely unlike what I had been used to in the kitchen- 
quarters on the plantations of the south, fairly charmed me, and 
gave me a strong disrelish for the coarse and degrading customs of 
my former condition. I therefore made an effort so to improve my 
mind and deportment, as to be somewhat fitted to the station to 
which I seemed almost providentially called. The transition from 
degradation to respectability was indeed great, and to get from one 
to the other without carrying some marks of one’s former condition, 
is truly a difficult matter. I would not have you think that I am 
now entirely clear of all plantation peculiarities, but my friends 
here, while they entertain the strongest dislike to them, regard me 
with that charity to which my past life somewhat entitles me, so 
that my condition in this respect is exceedingly pleasant. So far 
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as my domestic affairs are concerned, I can boast of as comfortable 
a dwelling as your own. I have an industrious and neat compan¬ 
ion, and four dear children—the oldest a girl of nine years, and 
three fine boys, the oldest eight, the next six, and the youngest four 
years old. The three oldest are now going regularly to school — 
two can read and write, and the other can spell, with tolerable cor¬ 
rectness, words of two syllables. Dear fellows 1 they are all in 
comfortable beds, and are sound asleep, perfectly secure under my 
own roof. There are no slaveholders here to rend my heart by 
snatdhing them from my arms, or blast a mother’s dearest hopes by 
tearing them from her bosom. These dear children are ours — not 
to work up into rice, sugar, and tobacco, but to watch over, regard, 
and protect, and to rear them up in the nurture and admonition of 
the gospel—to train them up in the paths of wisdom and virtue, 
and, as far as we can, to make them useful to the world and to 
themselves. Oh 1 sir, a slaveholder never appears to me.so com¬ 
pletely an agent of hell, as when I think of and look upon my dear 
children. It is then that my feelings rise above my control. I 
meant to have said more with respect to my own prosperity and 
happiness, but thoughts and feelings which this recital has quick¬ 
ened, unfits me to proceed further in that direction. The grim hor¬ 
rors of slavery rise in all their ghastly terror before me; the wails 
of millions pierce my heart and chill my blood. I remember the 
chain, the gag, the bloody whip; the death-like gloom overshadow¬ 
ing the broken spirit of the fettered bondman; the appalling lia¬ 
bility of his being torn away from wife and children, and sold 
like a beast in the market. Say not that this is a picture of fancy. 
You well know that I wear stripes on my back, inflicted by your 
direction; and that you, while we were brothers in the same church, 
caused this right hand, with which I am now penning this letter, 
to be closely tied to my left, and my person dragged, at the pistol’s 
mouth, fifteen miles, from the Bay Side to Easton, to be sold like a 
beast in the market, for the alleged crime of intending to escape 
from your possession. All this, and more, you remember, and know 
to be perfectly true, not only of yourself, but of nearly all of the 
slaveholders around you. 

At this moment, you are probably the guilty holder of at least 
three of my own dear sisters, and my only brother, in bondage. 
These you regard as your property. They are recorded on your 
ledger, or perhaps have been sold to human flesh-mongers, with a 
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view to filling your own ever-hungry purse. Sir, I desire to know 
how and where these dear sisters are. Have you sold them ? or are 
they still in your possession ? What has become of them ? are they 
living or dead? And my dear old grandmother* whom you turned 
out like an old horse to die in the woods-^is she still alive? Write 
and let me know all about them. If my grandmother be still alive, 
she is of no service to you, for by this time she must be nearly 
eighty years old—too old to be cared for by one to whom she has 
ceased to be of service; send her to me at Rochester, or bring her 
to Philadelphia, and it shall be the crowning happiness of my life 
to take care of her in her old age. Oh! she was to me a mother 
and a father, so far as hard toil for my comfort could make her 
such. Send me my grandmother! that I may watch over and take 
care of her in her old age. And my sisters—let me know all about 
them. I would write to them, and learn all I want to know of them, 
without disturbing you in any way, but that, through your un¬ 
righteous conduct, they have been entirely deprived of the power 
to read and write. You have kept them in utter ignorance, and 
have therefore robbed them of the sweet enjoyments of writing or 
receiving letters from absent friends and relatives. Your wicked¬ 
ness and cruelty, committed in this respect on your fellow-creatures, 
are greater than all the stripes you have laid upon my back or theirs. 
It is an outrage upon the soul, a war upon the immortal spirit and 
one for which you must give account at the bar of our common 
Father and Creator. 

The responsibility which you have assumed in this regard is 
truly awful, and how you could stagger under it these many years 
is marvelous. Your mind must have become darkened, your heart 
hardened, your conscience seared and petrified, or you would have 
long since thrown off the accursed load, and sought relief at the 
hands of a sin-forgiving God. How, let me ask, would you look 
upon me, were I, some dark night, in company with a band of hard¬ 
ened villains, to enter the precincts of your elegant dwelling, and 
seize the person of your own lovely daughter, Amanda, and carry 
her off from your family, friends, and all the loved ones of her youth 
—make her my slave—compel her to work, and I take her wages— 
place her name on my ledger as property — disregard her personal 
rights—fetter the powers of her immortal soul by denying her the 
right and privilege of learning to read and write—feed her coarsely 
^-clothe her scantily, and whip her on the naked back occasionally; 
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more, and still more horrible, leave her unprotected — a degraded 
victim to the brutal lust of fiendish overseers, who would pollute, 
blight, and blast her fair soul—rob her of all dignity—destroy her 
virtue, and annihilate in her person all the graces that adorn the 
character of virtuous womanhood ? I ask, how would you regard 
me, if such were my conduct? Oh 1 the vocabulary of the damned 
would not afford a word sufficiently infernal to express your idea 
of my God-provoking wickedness. Yet, sir, your treatment of my 
beloved sisters is in all essential points precisely like the case I 
have now supposed. Damning as would be such a deed on my 
part, it would be no more so than that which you have committed 
against me and my sisters. 

I will now bring this letter to a close; you shall hear from me 
again unless you let me hear from you. I intend to make use of 
you as a weapon with which to assail the system of slavery—as a 
means of concentrating public attention on the system, and deep¬ 
ening the horror of trafficking in the souls and bodies of men. I 
shall make use of you as a means of exposing the character of the 
American church and clergy—and as a means of bringing this guilty 
nation, with yourself, to repentance. In doing this, I entertain no 
malice toward you personally. There is no roof under which you 
would be more safe than mine, and there is nothing in my house 
which you might need for your comfort, which I would not readily 
grant. Indeed, I should esteem it a privilege to set you an exam¬ 
ple as to how mankind ought to treat each other. 

I am your fellow-man, but not your slave. 


THE NATURE OF SLAVERY. 

EXTRACT FROM A LECTURE ON SLAVERY, AT ROCHESTER, DE¬ 
CEMBER X, 1850. 

More than twenty years of my life were consumed in a state of 
slavery. My childhood was environed by the baneful peculiarities 
of the slave system. I grew up to manhood in the presence of this 
hydra-headed monster—not as a master—not as an idle spectator— 
not as the guest of the slaveholder—but as a slave, eating the bread 
and drinking the cup of slavery with the most degraded of my 
brother-bondmen, and sharing with them all the painful conditions 
of their wretched lot. In consideration of these facts, I feel that I 
have a right to speak, and to speak strongly . Yet, my friends, I 
feel bound to speak truly. 

Goading as have been the cruelties to which I have been sub¬ 
jected—bitter as have been the trials through which I have passed 
—exasperating as have been, and still are, the indignities offered to 
my manhood—I find in them no excuse for the slightest departure 
from truth in dealing with any branch of this subject. 

First of all, I will state, as well as I can, the legal and social rela¬ 
tion of master and slave. A master is one—to speak in the vocab¬ 
ulary of the southern states — who claims and exercises a right of 
property in the person of a fellow-man. This he does with the 
force of the law and the sanction of southern religion. * The law 
gives the master absolute power over the slave. He may work 
him, flog him, hire him out, sell him, and, in certain contingencies, 
Jcill him, with perfect impunity. The slave is a human being, di¬ 
vested of all rights—reduced to the l.evel of a brute—a mere “chat¬ 
ter’ in the eye of the law—placed beyond the circle of human broth¬ 
erhood— cut off from his kind—his name, which the “recording 
angel” may have enrolled in heaven, among the blest, is impiously 
inserted in a master's ledger , with horses, sheep, and swine. In law, 
the slave has no wife, no children, no country, and no home. He 
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can own nothing, possess nothing, acquire nothing, but what must 
belong to another. To eat the fruit of his own toil, to clothe his 
person with the work of his own hands, is considered stealing. He 
toils that another may reap the fruit; he is industrious that an¬ 
other may live in idleness; he eats unbolted meal that another may 
eat the bread of fine flour; he labors in chains at home, under a 
burning sun and biting lash, that another may ride in ease and 
splendor abroad; he lives in ignorance that another may be educa¬ 
ted; he is abused that another may be exalted; he rests his toil- 
worn limbs on the cold, damp ground that another may repose on 
the softest pillow; he is clad in coarse and tattered raiment that 
another may be arrayed in purple and fine linen; he is sheltered 
only by the wretched hovel that a master may dwell in a magnifi¬ 
cent mansion; and to this condition he is bound down as by an arm 
of iron. 

From this monstrous relation there springs an unceasing stream 
of most revolting cruelties. The very accompaniments of the slave 
system stamp it as the offspring of hell itself. To ensure good be¬ 
havior, the slaveholder relies on the whip; to induce proper hu¬ 
mility, he relies on the whip; to rebuke what he is pleased to 
term insolence, he relies on the whip ; to supply the place of wages 
as an incentive to toil, he relies on the whip; to bind down the 
spirit of the slave, to imbrute and destroy his manhood, he relies 
on the whip, the chain, the gag, the thumb-screw, the pillory, the 
bowie-knife, the pistol, and the blood-hound. These are the ne¬ 
cessary and unvarying accompaniments of the system. Wherever 
slavery is found, these horrid instruments are also found. Whether 
on the coast of Africa, among the savage tribes, or in South Caro¬ 
lina, among the refined and civilized, slavery is the same, and its 
accompaniments one and the same. It makes no difference whether 
the slaveholder worships the God of the Christians, or is a follower 
of Mahomet, he is the minister of the same cruelty, and the author 
of the same misery. Slavery is always slavery; always the same 
foul, haggard, and damning scourge, whether found in the eastern 
or in the western hemisphere. 

There is a still deeper shade to be given to this picture. The 
physical cruelties are indeed sufficiently harassing and revolting; 
but they are as a few grains of sand on the sea shore, or a few 
drops of water in the great ocean, compared with the stupendous 
wrongs which it inflicts upon the mental, moral, and religious na- 
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ture of its hapless victims. It is only when we contemplate the 
slave as a moral and intellectual being, that we can adequately 
comprehend the unparalleled enormity of slavery, and the intense 
criminality of the slaveholder. I have said that the slave was a 
man. “What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! How 
infinite in faculties! In form and moving how express and admi¬ 
rable! In action how like an angel! In apprehension how like a 
God! the beauty of the world I the paragon of animals! ” 

The slave is a man, “the image of God,” but “a little lower than 
the angels; ” possessing a soul, eternal and indestructible; capable 
of endless happiness, or immeasurable woe; a creature of hopes and 
fears, of affections and passions, of joys and sorrows, and he is en¬ 
dowed with those mysterious powers by which man soars above 
the things of time and sense, and grasps, with undying tenacity, 
the elevating and sublimely glorious idea of a God. It is such a 
being that is smitten and blasted. The first work of slavery is to 
mar and deface those characteristics of its victims which distin¬ 
guish men from things , and persons from property . Its first aim is 
to destroy all sense of high moral and religious responsibility. It 
reduces man to a mere machine. It cuts him off from his Maker, 
it hides from him the laws of God, and leaves him to grope his way 
from time to eternity in the dark, under the arbitrary and despotic 
control of a frail, depraved, and sinful fellow-man. As the serpent- 
charmer of India is compelled to extract the deadly teeth of his 
venomous prey before he is able to handle him with impunity, so 
the slaveholder must strike down the conscience of the slave before 
he can obtain the entire mastery over his victim. 

It is, then, the first business of the enslaver of men to blunt, deaden, 
and destroy the central principle of human responsibility. Con¬ 
science is, to the individual soul, and to society, what the law of gravi¬ 
tation is to the universe. It holds society together; it is the basis of 
all trust and confidence; it is the pillar of all moral rectitude. With¬ 
out it, suspicion would take the place of trust; vice would be more 
than a match for virtue; men would prey upon each other, like the 
wild beasts of the desert; and earth would become a hell. 

Nor is slavery more adverse to the conscience than it is to the 
mind. This is shown by the fact, that in every state of the Amer¬ 
ican Union, where slavery exists, except the state of Kentucky, 
there are laws absolutely prohibitory of education among the slaves. 
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The crime of teaching a slave to read is punishable with severe 
fines and imprisonment, and, in some instances, with death itself. 

Nor are the laws respecting this matter a dead letter. Cases 
may occur in which they are disregarded, and a few instances may 
be found where slaves may have learned to read ; but such are iso¬ 
lated cases, and only prove the rule. The great mass of slavehold¬ 
ers look upon education among the slaves as utterly subversive of 
the slave system. I well remember when my mistress first an¬ 
nounced to my master that she had discovered that I could read. 
His face colored at once with surprise and chagrin. He said that 
“I was ruined, and my value as a slave destroyed; that ft slave 
should know nothing but to obey his master; that to give a negro 
an inch would lead him to take an ell; that having learned how to 
read, I would soon want to know how to write; and that by-and- 
by I would be running away.” I think my audience will bear wit¬ 
ness to the correctness of this philosophy, and to the literal fulfill¬ 
ment of this prophecy. 

It is perfectly well understood at the south, that to educate a slave is 
to make him discontented with slavery, and to invest him with a 
power which shall open to him the treasures of freedom; and since 
the object of the slaveholder is to maintain complete authority over 
his slave, his constant vigilance is exercised to prevent everything 
which militates against, or endangers, the stability of his authority. 
Education being among the menacing influences, and, perhaps, the 
most dangerous, is, therefore, the most cautiously guarded against. 

It is true that we do not often hear of the enforcement of the law, 
punishing as a crime the teaching of slaves to read, but this is not 
because of a want of disposition to enforce it. The true reason or 
explanation of the matter is this: there is the greatest unanimity 
of opinion among the white population in the south in favor of the 
policy of keeping the slave in ignorance. There is, perhaps, an¬ 
other reason why the law against education is so seldom violated. 
The slave is too poor to be able to offer a temptation sufficiently 
strong to induce a white man to violate it; and it is not to be sup¬ 
posed that in a community where the moral and religious sentiment 
is in favor of slavery, many martyrs will be found sacrificing their 
liberty and lives by violating those prohibitory enactments. 

As a general rule, then, darkness reigns over the abodes of the 
enslaved, and “ how great is that darkness 1 ” 

We are sometimes told of the contentment of the slaves, and are 
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entertained with vivid pictures of their happiness. We are told 
that they often dance and sing; that their masters frequently give 
them wherewith to make merry; in fine, that they have little of 
which to complain. I admit that the slave does sometimes sing, 
dance, and appear to be merry. But what does this prove? It 
only proves to my mind, that though slavery inarmed with a thou¬ 
sand stings, it is not able entirely to kill the elastic spirit of the 
bondman. That spirit will rise and walk abroad, despite of whips 
and chains, and extract from the cup of nature occasional drops of 
joy and gladness. No thanks to the slaveholder, nor to slavery, 
that the vivacious captive may sometimes dance in his chains; his 
very mirth in such circumstances stands before God as an accusing 
angel against his enslaver. « 

It is often said, by the opponents of the anti-slavery cause, that 
the condition of the people of Ireland is more deplorable than that 
of the American slaves. Far be it from me to underrate the suffer¬ 
ings of the Irish people. They have been long oppressed; and the 
same heart that prompts me to plead the cause of the American 
bondman, makes it impossible for me not to sympathize with the 
oppressed of all lands. Yet I must say that there is no analogy be¬ 
tween the two cases. The Irishman is poor, but he is not a slave. 
He may be in rags, but he is not a slave. He is still the master of 
his own body, and can say with the poet, “The hand of Douglass 
is his own.” “ The world is all before him, where to choose: ” and 
poor as may be my opinion of the British parliament, I cannot be¬ 
lieve that it will ever sink to such a depth of infamy as to pass a 
law for the recapture of fugitive Irishmen I The shame and scandal 
of kidnapping will long remain wholly monopolized by the Ameri¬ 
can congress. The Irishman has not only the liberty to emigrate 
from his country, but he has liberty at home. He can write, and 
speak, and cooperate for the attainment of his rights and the re¬ 
dress of his wrongs. 

The multitude can assemble upon all the green hills and fertile 
plains of the Emerald Isle; they can pour out their grievances, and 
proclaim their wants without molestation; and the press, that 
“swift-winged messenger,” can bear the tidings of their domgs to 
the extreme bounds of the civilized world. They have their “Con¬ 
ciliation Hall,” on the banks of the Liffey, their reform clubs, and 
their newspapers; they pass resolutions, send forth addresses, and 
enjoy the right of petition. But how is it with the American 
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slave ? Where may he assemble? Where is his Conciliation Hall? 
Where are his newspapers ? Where is his right of petition ? Where 
is his freedom of speech ? his liberty of the press? and his right of 
locomotion? He is said to be happy; happy men can speak. But 
ask the slave what is his condition—what his state of mind—what 
he thinks of enslavement ? and you had as well address your inqui¬ 
ries to the silent dead. There comes no voice from the enslaved. 
We are left to gather his feelings by imagining what ours would 
be, were our souls in his soul’s stead. 

If there were no other fact descriptive of slavery, than that the 
slave is dumb, this alone would be sufficient to mark the slave sys¬ 
tem as a grand aggregation of human horrors. 

Most who are present, will have observed that leading men in 
this country have been putting forth their skill to secure quiet to 
the nation. A system of measures to promote this object was 
adopted a few months ago in congress. The result of those meas 
ures is known. Instead of quiet, they have produced alarm; in¬ 
stead of peace, they have brought us war; and so it must ever be. 

While this nation is guilty of the enslavement of three millions of 
innocent men and women, it is as idle to think of having a sound 
and lasting peace, as it is to think there is no God to take cogni¬ 
zance of the affairs of men. There can be no peace to the wicked 
while slavery continues in the land. It will be condemned; and 
while it is condemned there will be agitation. Nature must cease 
to be nature; men must become monsters; humanity must be trans¬ 
formed ; Christianity must be exterminated; all ideas of justice and 
the laws of eternal goodness must be utterly blotted out from the 
human soul,—ere a system so foul and infernal can escape condem¬ 
nation, or this guilty republic can have a sound, enduring peace. 


INHUMANITY OF SLAVERY. 


EXTRACT FROM A LECTURE ON SLAVERY, AT ROCHESTER, DE¬ 
CEMBER 8, 1850. 

The relation of master and slave has been called patriarchal, and 
only second in benignity and tenderness to that of the parent and 
child. This representation is doubtless believed by many northern 
people; and this may account, in part, for the lack of interest which 
we find among persons whom we are bound to believe to be honest 
and humane. What, then, are the facts? Here I will not quote 
my own experience in slavery; for this you might call one-sided 
testimony. I will not cite the declarations of abolitionists; for these 
you might pronounce exaggerations. I will not rely upon adver¬ 
tisements cut from newspapers; for these you might call isolated 
cases. But I will refer you to the laws adopted by the legislatures 
of the slave states. I give you such evidence, because it cannot be 
invalidated nor denied. I hold in my hand sundry extracts from 
the slave codes of our country, from which X will quote. * * * 

Kow, if the foregoing be an indication of kindness, what is cruelty t 
If this be parental affection, what is bitter malignity / A more atro¬ 
cious and blood-thirsty string of laws could not well be conceived 
of. And yet I am bound to say that they fall short of indicating 
the horrible cruelties constantly practiced in the slave states. 

I admit that there are individual slaveholders less cruel and bar¬ 
barous than is allowed by law; but these form the exception. The 
majority of slaveholders find it necessary, to insure obedience, at 
times, to avail themselves of the utmost extent of the law, and many 
go beyond it. If kindness were the rule, we should* not see adver¬ 
tisements filling the columns of almost every southern newspaper, 
offering large rewards for fugitive slaves, and describing them as 
being branded with irons, loaded with chains, and scarred by the 
Whip. One of the most telling testimonies against the pretended 
kindness of slaveholders, is the fact that uncounted numbers of fu¬ 
gitives are now inhabiting the Dismal Swamp, preferring the un- 
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tamed wilderness to their cultivated homes—choosing rather to en¬ 
counter hunger and thirst, and to roam with the wild beasts of the 
forest, running the hazard of being hunted and shot down, than 
to submit to the authority of kind masters. 

I tell you, my friends, humanity is never driven to such an un¬ 
natural course of life, without great wrong. The slave finds more 
of the milk of human kindness in the bosom of the savage Indian, 
than in the heart of his Christian master. He leaves the man of the 
hible , and takes refuge with the man of the tomahawk . He rushes 
from the praying slaveholder into the paws of the bear. He quits 
the homes of men for the haunts of wolves. He prefers to encoun¬ 
ter a life of trial, however bitter, or death, however terrible, to 
dragging out his existence under the dominion of these hind 
masters. 

The apologists for slavery often speak of the abuses of slavery; 
and they tell us that they are as much opposed to those abuses as 
we are ; and that they would go as far to correct those abuses and 
to ameliorate the condition of the slave as anybody. The answer 
to that view is, that slavery is itself an abuse; that it lives by abuse ; 
and dies by the absence of abuse. Grant that slavery is right; 
grant that the relation of master and slave may innocently exist; 
and there is not a single outrage which was ever committed against 
the slave but what finds an apology in the very necessity of the case. 
As was said by a slaveholder, (the Rev. A. G. Few,) to the Metho¬ 
dist conference, “If the relation be right, the means to maintain it 
are also right;” for without those means slavery could not exist. 
Remove the dreadful scourge—the plaited thong—the galling fetter 
— the accursed chain — and let the slaveholder rely solely upon 
moral and religious power, by which to secure obedience to his or¬ 
ders, and how long do you suppose a slave would remain on his 
plantation ? The case only needs to be stated; it carries its own 
refutation with it. 

Absolute and arbitrary power can never be maintained by one 
man over the body and soul of another man, without brutal chas- 
tisment and enormous cruelty. 

To talk of kindness entering into a relation in which one party is 
robbed of wife, of children, of his hard earnings, of home, of friends, 
of society, of knowledge, and of all that makes this life desirable, is 
most absurd, wicked, and preposterous. 

I have shown that slavery is wicked—wicked, in that it violates 
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the great law of liberty, written on every human heart—wicked, in 
that it violates the first command of the decalogue—wicked, in that it 
fosters the most disgusting licentiousness — wicked, in that it mars 
and defaces the image of God by cruel and barbarous inflictions — 
wicked, in that it contravenes the laws of eternal justice, and tram¬ 
ples in the dust all the humane and heavenly precepts of the New 
Testament. ~ 

The evils resulting from this huge system of iniquity are not con¬ 
fined to the states south of Mason and Dixon’s line. Its noxious in¬ 
fluence can easily be traced throughout our northern borders. It 
comes even as far north as the state of New York. Traces of it may 
be seen even in Rochester; and travelers have told me it casts its 
gloomy shadows across the lake, approaching the very shores of 
Queen Victoria’s dominions. 

The presence of slavery may be explained by—as it is the explana¬ 
tion of—the mobocratic violence which lately disgraced New York, 
and which still more recently disgraced the city of Boston. These 
violent demonstrations, these outrageous invasions of human rights, 
faintly indicate the presence and power of slavery here. It is a sig¬ 
nificant fact, that while meetings for almost any purpose under 
heaven may be held unmolested in the city of Boston, that in the 
same city, a meeting cannot be peaceably held for the purpose of 
preaching the doctrine of the American Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, “ that all men are created equal.” The pestiferous breath of 
slavery taints the whole moral atmosphere of the north, and ener¬ 
vates the moral energies of the whole people. 

The moment a foreigner ventures upon our soil, and utters a 
natural repugnance to oppression, that moment he is made to feel 
that there is little sympathy in this land for him. If he were greeted 
with smiles before, he meets with frowns now; and it shall go well 
with him if he be not subjected to that peculiarly fitting method of 
showing fealty to slavery, the assaults of a mob. 

Now, will any man tell me that such a state of things is natural, 
and that such conduct on the part of the people of the north, springs 
from a consciousness of rectitude? Nol every fibre of the human 
heart unites in detestation of tyranny, and it is only when the hu¬ 
man mind has become familiarized with slavery, is accustomed to 
its injustice, and corrupted by its selfishness, that it fails to record 
its abhorrence of slavery, and does not exult in the triumphs of 
liberty. 
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The northern people have been long connected with slavery; they* 
have been linked to a decaying corpse, which has destroyed the 
moral-health. The union of the government; the union of the north 
and south, in the political parties; the union in the religious organ T 
izations of the land, have all served to deaden the moral sense of the 
northern people, and to impregnate them with sentiments and ideas 
forever in conflict with what as a nation we call genius of American 
institutions. Rightly viewed, this is an alarming fact, and ought to 
rally all that is pure, just, and holy in one determined effort to crush 
the monster of corruption, and to scatter “ its guilty profits ” to the 
winds. In a high moral sense, as well as. in a national sense, the 
whole American people are responsible for slavery, and must share, 
in its guilt and shame, with the most obdurate men-stealers of the 
south. 

While slavery exists, and the union of these states endures, every 
American citizen must bear the chagrin of hearing his country 
branded before the world as a nation of liars and hypocrites; and 
behold his cherished national flag pointed at with the utmost scorn 
and derision. Even now an American abroad is pointed out in the 
crowd, as coming from a land where men gain their fortunes by 
“ the blood of souls,” from a land of slave markets, of blood-hounds, 
and slave-hunters; and, in some circles, such a man is shunned al¬ 
together, as a moral pest. Is it not time, then, for every American 
to awake, and inquire into his duty with respect to this subject? 

Wendell Phillips—the eloquent New England orator — on his re¬ 
turn from Europe, in 1842, said, ‘‘As I stood upon the shores of Ge¬ 
noa, and saw floating on the placid waters of the Mediterranean, the 
beautiful American war ship Ohio, with her masts tapering propor¬ 
tionately aloft, and an eastern sun reflecting her noble form upon 
the sparkling waters, attracting the gaze of the multitude, my first 
impulse was of pride, to think myself an American; but when I 
thought that the first time that gallant ship would gird on her gor¬ 
geous apparel, and wake from beneath her sides her dormant thun¬ 
ders, it would be in defense of the African slave trade, I blushed in 
utter shame for my country.” 

Let me say again, slavery is alike the sin and the shame of the Amer¬ 
ican people ; it is a blot upon the American name, and the only na¬ 
tional reproach which need make an American hang his head in 
shame, in the presence of monarchical governments. 

With this gigantic evil in the land, we are constantly told to look 
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fit home; if we say ought against crowned heads, we are pointed to 
our enslaved millions; if we talk of sending missionaries and bibles 
abroad, we are pointed to three millions now lying in worse than 
heathen darkness; if we express a word of sympathy for Kossuth 
and his Hungarian fugitive brethren, we are pointed to that horri¬ 
ble and hell-black enactment, “ the fugitive slave bill.” 

Slavery blunts the edge of all our rebukes of tyranny abroad — 
the criticisms that we make upon other nations, only call forth rid¬ 
icule, contempt, % and scorn. In a word, we are mad^ a reproach 
and a by-word to a mocking earth, and we must continue to be so 
made, so long as slavery continues to pollute our soil. 

We have heard much of late of the virtue of patriotism, the love 
of country, &c., and this sentiment, so natural and so strong, has 
been impiously appealed to, by all the powers of human selfishness, 
to cherish the viper which is stinging our national life away. In 
In its name, we have been called upon to deepen our infamy before 
the world, to rivet the fetter more firmly tm the limbs of the en¬ 
slaved, and to become utterly insensible to the voice of human woe 
that is wafted to us on every southern gale. We have been called 
upon, in its name, to desecrate our whole land by the footprints of 
slave-hunters, and even to engage ourselves in the horrible business 
of kidnapping. 

I, too, would invoke the spirit of patriotism; not in a narrow and 
restricted sense, but, I trust, with a broad and manly signification; 
not to cover up our national sins, but to inspire us with sincere re¬ 
pentance ; not to hide our shame from the world’s gaze, but utterly 
to abolish the cause of that shame; not to explain away our gross 
inconsistencies as a nation, but to remove the hateful, jarring, and 
incongruous elements from the land; not to sustain an egregious 
wrong, but to unite all our energies in the grand effort to remedy 
that wrong. 

I would invoke the spirit of patriotism, in the name of the law of 
the living God, natural and revealed, and in the full belief that 
“ righteousness exalteth a nation, while sin is a reproach to any 
people.” “He that walketh righteously, and speaketh uprightly; 
he that despiseth the gain of oppressions, that shaketh his hands 
from the holding of bribes, he shall dwell on high, his place of de¬ 
fense shall be the munitions of rocks, bread shall be given him, his 
water shall be sure.” 

We have not only heard much lately of patriotism, and of its aid 
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being invoked on the aide of slavery and injustice, but the very pros¬ 
perity of this people has been called in to deafen them to the voice 
of duty, and to lead them onward in the pathway of sin. Thus has 
the blessing of God been converted into a curse. In the spirit of 
genuine patriotism, I warn the American people, by all that is just 
and honorable, to beware ! 

I warn them that, strong, proud, and prosperous though we be, 
there is a power above us that can “bring down high looks ; at the 
breath of wfcose mouth our wealth may take wings; and before 
whom every knee shall bow;” and who can tell how soon the 
avenging angel may pass over our land, and the sable bondmen 
now in chains, may become the instruments of our nation’s chastise¬ 
ment ! "Without appealing to any higher feeling, I would warn the 
American people, and the American government, to be wise in their 
day and generation. I exhort them to remember the history of 
other nations; and I remind them that America cannot always sit 
“as a queen,” in peace and repose; that prouder and stronger gov¬ 
ernments than this have been shattered by the bolts of a just God; 
that the time may come when those they now despise and hate, may 
be needed; when those whom they now compel by oppression to 
be enemies, may be wanted as friends. What has been, may be again. 
There is a point beyond which human endurance cannot go. The 
crushed worm may yet turn under tfhe heel of the oppressor. I 
warn them, then, with all solemnity, and in the name of retributive 
justice, to look to their ways; for in an evil hour, those sable arms 
that have, for the last two centuries, been engaged in cultivating 
and adorning the fair fields of our country, may yet become the in¬ 
struments of terror, desolation, and death, throughout our borders. 

It was the sage of the Old Dominion that said—while speaking of 
the possibility of a conflict between the slaves and the slaveholders 
— “God has no attribute that could take sides with the oppressor 
in such a contest. I tremble for my country when I reflect that 
God is just , and that his justice cannot sleep forever.” Such is the 
warning voice of Thomas Jefferson; and every day’s experience since 
its utterance until now, confirms its wisdom, and commends its 
truth. 


WHAT TO THE SLAVE IS THE FOURTH OF JULY? 

EXTRACT FROM AN ORATION, AT ROCHESTER, JULY 5 , 1852 . 

Fellow-Citizens — Pardon me, and allow me to ask, why am I 
called upon to speak here to-day ? What have I, or those I repre¬ 
sent, to do with your national independence ? Are the great prin¬ 
ciples of political freedom and of natural justice, embodied in that 
Declaration of Independence, extended to us ? and am I, therefore, 
called upon to bring our humble offering to the national altar, and 
to confess the benefits, and express devout gratitude for the bless¬ 
ings, resulting from your independence to us ? 

Would to God, both for your sakes and ours, that an affirmative 
answer could be truthfully returned to these questions I Then 
would my task be light, and my burden easy and delightful. For 
who is there so cold that a nation’s sympathy could not warm him ? 
Who so obdurate and dead to the claims of gratitude, that would 
not thankfully acknowledge such priceless benefits ? Who so stolid 
and selfish, that would not give his voice to swell the hallelujahs 
of a nation’s jubilee, when the chains of servitude had been torn 
from his limbs ? I am not that man. In a case like that, the dumb 
might eloquently speak, and the “lame man leap as an hart.” 

But, such is not the state of the case. I say it with a sad sense 
of the disparity between us. I am not included within the pale of 
this glorious anniversary! Your high independence only reveals 
the immeasurable distance between us. The blessings in which 
you this day rejoice, are not enjoyed in common. The rich inheri¬ 
tance of justice, liberty, prosperity, and independence, bequeathed 
by your fathers, is shared by you, not by me. The sunlight that 
brought life and healing to you, has brought stripes and death to 
me. This Fourth of July is yours y not mine. You may rejoice, I 
must mourn. To drag a man in fetters into the grand illuminated 
temple of liberty, and call upon him to join you in joyous anthems, 
were inhuman mockery and sacrilegious irony. Do you mean, cit- 
S* 
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izens, to mock me, by asking me to speak to-day ? If so, there is a 
parallel to your conduct. And let me warn you that it is danger¬ 
ous to copy the example of a nation whose crimes, towering up to 
heaven, were thrown down by the breath of the Almighty, bury¬ 
ing that nation in irrecoverable ruin! I can to-day take up the 
plaintive lament of a peeled and woe-smitten people. 

“By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down. Yea! we wept 
when we remembered Zion. We hanged our harps upon the wil¬ 
lows in the midst thereof. For there, they that carried us away 
captive, required of us a song; and they who wasted us required 
of us mirth, saying, Sing us one of the songs of Zion. How can we 
sing the Lord’s song in a strange land? If I forget thee, O Jerusa¬ 
lem, let my right hand forget her cunning. If I do not remember 
thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth.” 

Fellow-citizens, above your national, tumultuous joy, I hear the 
mournful wail of millions, whose chains, heavy and grievous yes-- 
terday, are to-day rendered more intolerable by the jubilant shouts 
that reach them. If I do forget, if I do not faithfully remember 
those bleeding children of sorrow this day, “may my right hand 
forget her cunning, and may my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth! ” To forget them, to pass lightly over their wrongs, and to 
chime in with the popular theme, would be treason most scandalous 
and shocking, and would make me a reproach before God and the 
world. My subject, then, fellow-citizens, is American Slavery. I 
shall see this day and its popular characteristics from the slave’s 
point of view. Standing there, identified with the American bond- 
man, making his wrongs mine, I do not hesitate to declare, with all 
my soul, that the character and conduct of this nation never looked 
blacker to me than on this Fourth of July. Whether we turn to the 
declarations of the past, or to the professions of the present the 
conduct of the nation seems equally hideous and revolting. America 
is false to the past, false to the present, and solemnly binds herself 
to be false to the future. Standing with God and the crushed and 
bleeding slave on this occasion, I will, in the name of humanity 
which is outraged, in the name of liberty which is fettered, in the 
name of the constitution and the bible, which are disregarded and 
trampled upon, dare to call in question and to denounce, with all the 
emphasis I can command, everything that serves to perpetuate sla¬ 
very—the great sin and shame of America! “I will not equivo¬ 
cate; I will not excuseI will use the severest language I can 
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command; and yet not one word shall escape me that any man, 
whose judgment is not blinded by prejudice, or who is not at heart 
a slaveholder, shall not confess to be right and just. 

But I fancy I hear some one of my audience say, it is just in this 
circumstance that you and your brother abolitionists fail to make a 
favorable impression on the public mind. Would you argue more, 
and denounce less, would you persuade more and rebuke less, your 
cause would be much more likely to succeed. But, I submit, where 
all is plain there is nothing to be argued. What point in the anti-sla¬ 
very creed would you have me argue ? On what branch of the sub¬ 
ject do the people of this country need light? Must I undertake 
to prove that the slave is a man ? That point is conceded already. 
Kobody doubts it. The slaveholders themselves acknowledge it in 
the enactment of laws for their government. They acknowledge it 
when they punish disobedience on the part of the slave. There are 
seventy-two crimes in the state of Virginia, which, if committed by 
a black man, (no matter how ignorant he be,) subject him to the 
punishment of death; while only two of these same crimes will 
subject a white man to the like punishment. What is this but the 
acknowledgment that the slave is a moral, intellectual, and respon¬ 
sible being. The manhood of the slave is conceded. It is admitted 
in the fact that southern statute books are covered with enactments 
forbidding, under severe fines and penalties, the teaching of the 
slave to read or write. When you can point to any such laws, in 
reference to the beasts of the field, then I may consent to argue the 
manhood of the slave. When the dogs in your streets, when the 
fowls of the air, when the cattle on your hills, when the fish of the 
sea, and the reptiles that crawl, shall be unable to distinguish the 
slave from a brute, then will I argue with you that the slave is a 
man! 

For the present, it is enough to affirm the equal manhood of the 
negro race. Is it not astonishing that, while we are plowing, plant¬ 
ing, and reaping, using all kinds of mechanical tools, erecting houses, 
constructing bridges, building ships, working in metals of brass, 
iron, copper, silver, and gold; that, while we are reading, writing, 
and cyphering, acting as clerks, merchants, and secretaries, having 
among us lawyers, doctors, ministers, poets, authors, editors, ora¬ 
tors, and teachers ; that, while we are engaged in all manner of en¬ 
terprises common to other men—digging gold in California, captur¬ 
ing the whale in the Pacific, feeding sheep and cattle on the hil> 
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side, living, moving, acting, thinking, planning, living in families 
as husbands, wives, and children, and, above all, confessing and wor¬ 
shiping the Christian’s God, and looking hopefully for life and im¬ 
mortality beyond the grave,—we are called upon to prove that we 
are men! 

Would you have me argue that man is entitled to liberty? that 
he is the rightful owner of his own body ? You have already de¬ 
clared it. Must I argue the wrongfulness of slavery ? Is that a 
question for republicans ? Is it to be settled by the rules of logic 
and argumentation, as a matter beset with great difficulty, involving 
a doubtful application of the principle of justice, hard to be under¬ 
stood ? How should I look to-day in the presence of Americans, 
dividing and subdividing a discourse, to show that men have a nat¬ 
ural right to freedom, speaking of it relatively and positively, nega¬ 
tively and affirmatively? To do so, would be to make myself ridic¬ 
ulous, and to offer an insult to your understanding. There is not a 
man beneath the canopy of heaven that does not know that slavery 
is wrong for him. 

What! am I to argue that it is wrong to make men brutes, to 
rob them of their liberty, to work them without wages, to keep 
them ignorant of their relations to their fellow-men, to beat them 
with sticks, to flay their flesh with the lash, to load their limbs with 
irons, to hunt them with dogs, to sell them at auction, to sunder 
their families, to knock out their teeth, to burn their flesh, to starve 
them into obedience and submission to their masters ? Must I argue 
that a system, thus marked with blood and stained with pollution, 
is wrong ? No; I will not. I have better employment for my time 
and strength than such arguments would imply. 

What, then, remains to be argued? Is it that slavery is not di¬ 
vine ; that God did not establish it; that our doctors of divinity are 
mistaken ? There is blasphemy in the thought. That which is in¬ 
human cannot be divine. Who can reason on such a proposition! 
They that can, may; I cannot. The time for such argument is 
past 

At a time like this, scorching irony, not convincing argument, is 
needed. Oh! had I the ability, and could I reach the nation’s 
ear, I would to-day pour out a fiery stream of biting ridicule, 
blasting reproach, withering sarcasm, and stern rebuke. For it is 
not light that is needed, but fire; it is not the gentle shower, but 
thunder. We need the storm, the whirlwind, and the earthquake. 
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The feeling of the nation must be quickened; the conscience of the 
nation must be roused; the propriety of the nation must be startled; 
the hypocrisy of the nation must be exposed; and its crimes against 
God and man must be proclaimed and denounced. 

What to the American slave is your Fourth of July? I answer, a 
day that reveals to him, more than all other days in the year, the 
gross injustice and cruelty to which he is the constant victim. To 
him, your celebration is a sham; your boasted liberty, an unholy li¬ 
cense ; your national greatness, swelling vanity; your sounds of re¬ 
joicing are empty and heartless; your denunciations of tyrants, 
brass-fronted impudence; your shouts of liberty and equality, hol¬ 
low mockery; your prayers and hymns, your sermons and thanks¬ 
givings, with all your religious parade and solemnity, are to him 
mere bombast, fraud, deception, impiety, and hypocrisy — a thin 
veil to cover up crimes which would disgrace a nation of savages. 
There is not a nation on the earth guilty of practices more shock¬ 
ing and bloody, than are the people of these United States, at this 
very hour. 

Go where you may, search where you will, roam through all the 
monarchies and despotisms of the old world, travel through South 
America, search out every abuse, and when you have found the 
last, lay your facts by the side of the every-day practices of this 
nation, and you will say .with me, that, for revolting barbarity and 
shameless hypocrisy, America reigns without a rival. 


THE INTERNAL SLAVE TRADE 


EXTRACT FROM AN ORATION, AT ROCHESTER, JULY g, 1852 . 

Take the American slave trade, which, we are told by the papers, 
is especially prosperous just now. Ex-senator Benton tells ns that 
the price of men was never higher than now. He mentions the 
fact to show that slavery is in no danger. This trade is one of the 
peculiarities of American institutions. It is carried on in all the 
large towns and cities in one-half of this confederacy; and millions 
are pocketed every year by dealers in this horrid traffic. In seve¬ 
ral states this trade is a chief source of wealth. It is called (in con¬ 
tradistinction to the foreign slave trade) “the internal slave trade” 
It is, probably, called so, too, in order to divert from it the horror 
with which the foreign slave trade is contemplated. That trade 
has long since been denounced by this government as piracy. It 
has been denounced with burning words, from the high places of 
the nation, as an execrable traffic. To arrest it, to put an end to 
it, this nation keeps a squadron, at immense cost, on the coast of 
Africa. Everywhere in this country, it is safe to speak of this for¬ 
eign slave trade as a most inhuman traffic, opposed alike to the laws 
of God and of man. The duty to extirpate and destroy it is admit¬ 
ted even by our doctors of divinity. In order to put an end to it, 
come of these last have consented that their colored brethren (nom¬ 
inally free) should leave this country, and establish themselves on 
the western coast of Africa. It is, however, a notable fact, that, 
while so much execration is poured out by Americans, upon those 
engaged in the foreign slave trade, the men engaged in the slave 
trade between the states pass without condemnation, and their 
business is deemed honorable. 

Behold the practical operation of this internal slave trade—the 
American slave trade sustained by American politics and American 
religion 1 Here you will see men and women reared like swine for 
the market. You know what is a swifie-drover? I will show you 
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a man-drover. They inhabit all our southern states. They peram¬ 
bulate the country, and crowd the highways of the nation with 
droves of human stock. You will see one of these human-flesh-job- 
bers, armed with pistol, whip, and bowie-knife, driving a company 
of a hundred men, women, and children, from the Potomac to the 
slave market at New Orleans. These wretched people are to be sold 
singly, or in lots, to suit purchasers. They are food for the cotton- 
field and the deadly sugar-mill. Mark the sad procession as it 
moves wearily along, and the inhuman wretch who drives them. 
Hear his savage yells and his blood-chilling oaths, as he hurries on 
his affrighted captives. There, see the old man, with locks thinned 
and gray. Cast one glance, if you please, upon that young mother, 
whose shoulders are bare to the scorching sun, her briny tears fall¬ 
ing on the brow of the babe in her arms. See, too, that girl of 
thirteen, weeping, yes, weeping, as she thinks of the mother from 
whom she has been torn. The drove moves tardily. Heat and sor¬ 
row have nearly consumed their strength. Suddenly you hear a 
quick snap, like the discharge of a rifle; the fetters clank, and the 
chain rattles simultaneously; your ears are saluted with a scream 
that seems to have torn its way to the center of your soul. The 
crack you heard was the sound of the slave whip ; the scream you 
heard was from the woman you saw with the babe. Her speed 
had faltered under the weight of her child and her chains; that 
gash on her shoulder tells her to move on. Follow this drove to 
New Orleans. Attend the auction ; see men examined like horses; 
see the forms of women rudely and brutally exposed to the shock¬ 
ing gaze of American slave-buyers. See this drove sold and sepa¬ 
rated forever; and never forget the deep, sad sobs that arose 
from that scattered multitude. Tell me, citizens, where, under the 
sun, can you witness a spectacle more fiendish and shocking. Yet 
this is but a glance at the American slave trade, as it exists at this 
moment, in the ruling part of the United States. 

I was born amid such sights and scenes. To me the American 
slave trade is a terrible reality. When a child, my soul was often 
pierced with a sense of its horrors. I lived on Philpot street. Fell’s 
Point, Baltimore, and have watched from the wharves the slave 
ships in the basin, anchored from the shore, with their cargoes of 
human flesh, waiting for favorable winds to waft them down the 
Chesapeake. There was, at that time, a grand slave mart kept at 
the head of Pratt street, by Austin Woldfolk. His agents were 
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sent into every town and county in Maryland, announcing their ar¬ 
rival through the papers, and on flaming hand-bills, headed, “ cash 
for negroes.’* These men were generally well dressed, and very 
captivating in their manners; ever ready to drink, to treat, and to 
gamble. The fate of many a slave has depended upon the turn of 
a single card; and many a child has been snatched from the arms 
of its mother by bargains arranged in a state of brutal drunk¬ 
enness. 

The flesh-mongers gather up their victims by dozens, and drive 
them, chained, to the general depot at Baltimore. When a suffi¬ 
cient number have been collected here, a ship is chartered, for the 
purpose of conveying the forlorn crew to Mobile or to New Orleans. 
From the slave-prison to the ship, they are usually driven in the 
darkness of night; for since the anti-slavery agitation a certain cau¬ 
tion is observed. 

In the deep, still darkness of midnight, I have been often aroused 
by the dead, heavy footsteps and the piteous cries of the chained 
gangs that passed our door. The anguish of my boyish heart was 
intense; and I was often consoled, when speaking to my mistress 
in the morning, to hear her say that the custom was very wicked; 
that she hated to hear the rattle of the chains, and the heart-rend¬ 
ing cries. I was glad to find one who sympathized with me in my 
horror. 

Fellow-citizens, this murderous traffic is to-day in active opera¬ 
tion in this boasted republic. In the solitude of my spirit, I see 
clouds of dust raised on the highways of the south; I see the bleed¬ 
ing footsteps ; I hear the doleful wail of fettered humanity, on the 
way to the slave markets, where the victims are to be sold like 
horses, sheep, and swine, knocked off to the highest bidder. There 
I see the tenderest ties ruthlessly broken, to gratify the lust, ca¬ 
price, and rapacity of the buyers and sellers of men. My soul sick¬ 
ens at the sight. 

“Is this the land your fathers loved ? 

The freedom which they tolled to win ? 

Is this the earth whereon they moved ? 

Are these the graves they slumber in ?” 

But a still more inhuman, disgraceful, and scandalous state of 
things remains to be presented. By an act of the American con¬ 
gress, not yet two years old, slavery has been nationalized in its 
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most horrible and revolting form. By that act, Mason and Dixon’s 
line has been obliterated; New York has become as Virginia; and 
the power to hold, hunt, and sell men, women, and children as slaves, 
remains no longer a mere state institution, but is now an institution 
of the whole United States. The power is co-extensive with the 
star-spangled banner and American Christianity. Where these go, 
may also go the merciless slave-hunter. Where these are, man is 
not sacred. He is a bird for the sportsman’s gun. By that most 
foul and fiendish of all human decrees, the liberty and person of 
every man are put in peril. Your broad republican domain is a 
hunting-ground for men. Not for thieves and robbers, enemies of 
society, merely, but for men guilty of no crime. Your law-makers 
have commanded all good citizens to engage in this hellish sport. 
Your president, your secretary of state, your lords, nobles, and ec¬ 
clesiastics, enforce as a duty you owe to your free and glorious coun¬ 
try and to your God, that you do this accursed thing. Not fewer 
than forty Americans have within the past two years been hunted 
down, and without a moment’s warning, hurried away in chains, 
and consigned to slavery and excruciating torture. Some of these 
have had wives and children dependent on them for bread; but of 
this no account was made. The right of the hunter to his prey, 
stands superior to the right of marriage, and to all rights in this re¬ 
public, the rights of God included 1 For black men there are nei¬ 
ther law, justice, humanity, nor religion. The fugitive slave law 
makes mercy to them a crime; and bribes the judge who tries them. 
An American judge gets ten dollars for every victim he consigns 
to slavery, and five, when he fails to do so. The oath of and two 
villians is sufficient, under this hell-black enactment, to send the 
most pious and exemplary black man into the remorseless jaws of 
slavery! His own testimony is nothing. He can bring no wit¬ 
nesses for himself. The minister of American justice isJ)ound by the 
law to hear but one side; and that side is the side of the oppressor. 
Let this damning fact be perpetually told. Let it be thundered 
around the world, that, in tyrant-killing, king-hating, people-lov¬ 
ing, democratic, Christian America, the seats of justice are filled 
with judges, who hold their office under an open and palpable bribe, 
and are bound, in deciding in the case of a man’s liberty, to hear only 
his accusers l 

In glaring violation of justice, in shamelesss disregard of the forms 
of administering law, in cunning arrangement to entrap the de- 
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fenseless, and in diabolical intent, this fugitive slave law stands 
alone in the annals of tyrannical legislation. I doubt if there be 
another nation on the globe having the brass and the baseness to 
put such a law on the statute-book. If any man in this assembly 
thinks differently from me in this matter, and feels able to disprove 
my statements, I will gladly confront him at any suitable time and 
place he may select. 






THE SLAVERY PARTY 


EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH DELIVERED BEFORE THE A. A. S. SOCI¬ 
ETY, IN NEW YORK, MAY, 1853 . 

Sir, it is evident that there is in this country a purely slavery 
party — a party which exists for no other earthly purpose but to 
promote the interests of slavery. The presence of this party is felt 
everywhere in the republic. It is known by no particular name, 
and has assumed no definite shape; but its branches reach far and 
wide in the church and in the state. This shapeless and nameless 
party is not intangible in other and more important respects. That 
party, sir, has determined upon a fixed, definite, and comprehen¬ 
sive policy toward the whole colored population of the United 
States. What that policy is, it becomes us as abolitionists, and es¬ 
pecially does it become the colored people themselves, to consider 
and to understand fully. We ought to know who our enemies are, 
where they are, and what are their objects and measures. Well, 
sir, here is my version of it — not original with me — but mine be¬ 
cause I hold it to be true. 

I understand this policy to comprehend five cardinal objects. 
They are these : 1st The complete suppression of all anti-slavery 
discussion. 2d. The expatriation of the entire free people of color 
from the United States. 3d. The unending perpetuation of slavery 
in this republic. 4th. The nationalization of slavery to the extent 
of making slavery respected in every state of the Unflfo. 5th. The 
extension of slavery over Mexico and the entire South American 
states. 

Sir, these objects are forcibly presented to us in the stern logic 
of passing events; in the facts which are and have been passing 
around us during the last three years. The country has been and 
is now dividing on these grand issues. In their magnitude, these 
issues cast all others into the shade, depriving them of all life and 
vitality. Old party ties are broken. Like is finding its like on 
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either side of these great issues, and the great battle is at hand. 
For the present, the best representative of the slavery party in pol¬ 
itics is the democratic party. Its great head for the present is 
President Pierce, whose boast it was, before his election, that his 
whole life had been consistent with the interests of slavery, that he 
is above reproach on that score. In his inaugural address, he re¬ 
assures the south on this point. Well, the head of the slave power 
being in power, it is natural that the pro-slavery elements should 
cluster around the administration, and this is rapidly being done. 
A fraternization is going on. The stringent protectionists and the 
free-traders strike hands. The supporters of Fillmore are becom¬ 
ing the supporters of Pierce. The silver-gray whig shakes hands 
with the hunker democrat; the former only differing from the lat¬ 
ter in name. They are of one heart, one mind, and the union is 
natural and perhaps inevitable. Both hate negroes; both hate 
progress; both hate the “higher law ; ” both hate William H. Sew¬ 
ard; both hate the free democratic party; and upon this hateful 
basis they are forming a union of hatred. “Pilate and Herod are 
thus made friends.” Even the central organ of the whig party is 
extending its beggar hand for a morsel from the table of slavery 
democracy, and when spurned from the feast by the more deserv¬ 
ing, it pockets the insult; when kicked on one side it turns the 
other, and perseveres in its importunities. The fact is, that paper 
comprehends the demands of the times; it understands the age and 
its issues; it wisely sees that slavery and freedom are the great an¬ 
tagonistic forces in the country, and it goes to its own side. Silver 
grays and hunkers all understand this. They are, therefore, rap¬ 
idly sinking all other questions to nothing, compared with the in¬ 
creasing demands of slavery. They are collecting, arranging, and 
consolidating their forces for the accomplishment of their appointed 
work. 

The keystone to the arch of this grand union of the slavery party 
of the United States, is the compromise of 1850. In that compro¬ 
mise we have all the objects of our slaveholding policy specified. 
It is, sir, favorable to this view of the designs of the slave power, 
that both the whig and the democratic party bent lower, sunk 
deeper, and strained harder, in their conventions, preparatory to 
the late presidential election, to meet the demands of the slavery 
party than at any previous time in their history. Never did par¬ 
ties come before the northern people with propositions of such un- 
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disguised contempt for tlie moral sentiment and the religious ideas 
of that people. They virtually asked them to unite in a war upon 
free speech, and upon conscience, and to drive the Almighty presence 
from the councils of the nation. Resting their platforms upon the 
fugitive slave bill, they boldly asked the people for political power 
to execute the horrible and hell-black provisions of that bill. The his¬ 
tory of that election reveals, with great clearness, the extent to which 
slavery has shot its leprous distillment through the life-blood of the 
nation. The party most thoroughly opposed to the cause of justice 
and humanity, triumphed; while the party suspected of a leaning 
toward liberty, was overwhelmingly defeated, some say annihilated. 

But here is a still more important fact, illustrating the designs 
of the slave power. It is a fact full of meaning, that no sooner did 
the democratic slavery party come into power, than a system of le¬ 
gislation was presented to the legislatures of the northern states, 
designed to put the states in harmony with the fugitive slave law, 
and the malignant bearing of the national government toward th$ 
colored inhabitants of the country. This whole movement on the 
part of the states, bears the evidence of having one origin, ema¬ 
nating from one head, and urged forward by one power. It was 
simultaneous, uniform, and general, and looked to one end. It 
was intended to put thorns under feet already bleeding ; to 
crush a people already bowed down; to enslave a people already 
but half free; in a word, it was intended to discourage, dishearten, 
and drive the free colored people out of the country. In looking 
at the recent black law of Illinois, one is struck dumb with its enor¬ 
mity. It would seem that the men who enacted that law, had not 
only banished from their minds all sense of justice, but all sense of 
shame. It coolly proposes to sell the bodies and souls of the black 
to increase the intelligence and refinement of the whites; to rob 
every black stranger who ventures among them, to increase their 
literary fund. 

"While this is going on in the states, a pro-slavery, political board 
of health is established at Washington. Senators Hale, Chase, and 
Sumner are robbed of a part of their senatorial dignity and conse¬ 
quence as representing sovereign states, because they have refused 
to be inoculated with the slavery virus. Among the services which 
a senator is expected by his state to perform, are many that can 
only be done efficiently on committees; and, in saying to these hon¬ 
orable senators, you shall not serve on the committees of this body, 
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the slavery party took the responsibility of robbing and insulting 
the states that sent them. It is an attempt at Washington to de¬ 
cide for the states who shall be sent to the senate. Sir, it strikes 
me that this aggression -on the part of the slave power did not meet 
at the hands of the proscribed senators the rebuke which we had a 
right to expect would be administered. It seems to me that an op¬ 
portunity was lost, that the great principle of senatorial equality 
was left undefended, at a time when its vindication was sternly 
demanded. But it is not to the purpose of my present statement 
to criticise the conduct of our friends. I am persuaded that much 
ought to be left to the discretion of anti-slavery men in congress, 
and charges of recreancy should never be made but on the most 
sufficient grounds. For, of all the places in the world where an 
anti-slavery man needs the confidence and encouragement of friends, 
I take Washington to be that place. 

Let me now call attention to the social influences which are 
operating and cooperating with the slavery party of the coun¬ 
try, designed to contribute to one or all of the. grand objects 
aimed at by that party. We see here the black man attacked 
in his vital interests; prejudice and hate are excited against him; 
enmity is stirred up between him and other laborers. The 
Irish people, warm-hearted, generous, and sympathizing with the 
oppressed everywhere, when they stand upon their own green 
island, are instantly taught, on arriving in this Christian country, 
to hate and despise the colored people. They are taught to be¬ 
lieve that we eat the bread which of right belongs to them. The 
cruel lie is told the Irish, that our adversity is essential to their 
prosperity. Sir, the Irish-American will find out his mistake one 
day. He will find that in assuming our avocation he also has as¬ 
sumed our degradation. But for the present we are sufferers. The 
old employments by which we have heretofore gained our livelihood, 
are gradually, and it may be inevitably, passing into other hands. 
Every hour sees us elbowed out of some employment to make room 
perhaps for some newly-arrived emigrants, whose hunger and color 
are thought to give them a title to especial favor. White men are 
becoming house-servants, cooks, and stewards, common laborers, 
and flunkeys to our gentry, and, for aught I see, they adjust them¬ 
selves to their stations with all becoming obsequiousness. This fact 
proves that if we cannot rise to the whites, the whites can fall to 
us. Now, sir, look once more. While the colored people are thus 
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elbowed out of employment; while the enmity of emigrants is be¬ 
ing excited against ns; while state after state enacts laws against 
ns; while we are hunted down, like wild game, and oppressed with 
a general feeling of insecurity,—the American colonization society 
—that old offender against the best interests and slanderer of the 
colored people — awakens to new life, and vigorously presses its 
scheme upon the consideration of the people and the govern¬ 
ment. New papers are started — some for the north and some for 
the south—and each in its tone adapting itself to its latitude. Gov¬ 
ernment, state and national, is called upon for appropriations to 
enable the society to send us out of the country by steam I They 
want steamers to carry letters and negroes to Africa. Evidently, 
this society looks upon our “ extremity as its opportunity,” and we 
may expect that it will use the occasion welL They do not de¬ 
plore, but glory, in our misfortunes. 

But, sir, I must hasten. I have thus briefly given my view of 
one aspect of the present condition and future prospects of the col¬ 
ored people of the United States. And what I have said is far from 
encouraging to my afflicted people. I have seen the cloud gather 
upon the sable brows of some who hear me. I confess the case 
looks black enough. Sir, I am not a hopeful man. I think I am 
apt even to undercalculate the benefits of the future. Yet, sir, in 
this seemingly desperate case, I do not despair for my people. 
There is a bright side to almost every picture of this kind; and 
ours is no exception to the general rule. If the influences against 
us are strong, those for us are also strong. To the inquiry, will our 
enemies prevail in the execution of their designs. In my God and 
in my soul, I believe they will not. Let us look at the first object 
sought for by the slavery party of the country, viz: the suppression 
of anti-slavery discussion. They desire to suppress discussion on 
this subject, with a view to the peace of the slaveholder and the 
security of slavery. Now, sir, neither the principle nor the subor¬ 
dinate objects here declared, can be at all gained by the slave power, 
and for this reason : It involves the proposition to padlock the 
lips of the whites, in order to secure the fetters on the limbs of the 
blacks. The right of speech, precious and priceless, cannot y will not, 
be surrendered to slavery. Its suppression is asked for, as I have 
said, to give peace and security to slaveholders. Sir, that thing 
cannot be done. God has interposed an insuperable obstacle to any 
such result. “There can be no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.” 
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Suppose it were possible to put down this discussion, what would 
it avail the guilty slaveholder, pillowed as he is upon the heaving 
bosoms of ruined souls ? He could not have a peaceful spirit. If 
every anti-slavery tongue in the nation were silent — every anti- 
slavery organization dissolved — every anti-slavery press demol¬ 
ished— every anti-slavery periodical, paper, book, pamphlet, or 
what not, were searched out, gathered together, deliberately burned 
to ashes, and their ashes given to the four winds of heaven, still, 
still the slaveholder could have “ no 'peace .” In every pulsation of 
his heart, in every throb of his life, in every glance of his eye, in 
the breeze that soothes, and in the thunder that startles, would be 
waked up an accuser, whose cause is, “ Thou art, verily, guilty con¬ 
cerning thy brother.” 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LECTURE BEFORE VARIOUS ANTI-SLAVERY 

BODIES, IN THE WINTER OF 1855. 

A grand movement on the part of mankind, in any direction, or 
for any purpose, moral or political, is an interesting fact, fit and 
proper to be studied. It is such, not only for those who eagerly 
participate in it, but also for those who stand aloof from it — even 
for those by whom it is opposed. I take the anti-slavery movement 
to be such an one, and a movement as sublime and glorious in its 
character, as it is holy and beneficent in the ends it aims to accom¬ 
plish. At this moment, I deem it safe to say, it is properly en¬ 
grossing more minds in this country than any other subject now be¬ 
fore the American people. The late John C. Calhoun — one of the 
mightiest men that ever stood up in the American senate — did not 
deem it beneath him; and he probably studied it as deeply, though 
not as honestly, as Gerrit Smith, or William Lloyd Garrison. He 
evinced the greatest familiarity with the subject; and the greatest 
efforts of his last^ears in the senate had direct reference to this 
movement. His eagle eye watched every new development con¬ 
nected with it; and he was ever prompt to inform the south of 
every important step in its progress. He never allowed himself to 
make light of it; but always spoke of it and treated it as a matter 
of grave import; and in this he showed himself a master of the 
mental, moral, and religious constitution of human society. Daniel 
Webster, too, in the better days of his life, before he gave his assent 
to the fugitive slave bill, and trampled upon all his earlier and bet¬ 
ter convictions— when his eye was yet single—he clearly compre¬ 
hended the nature of the elements involved in this movement; and 
in his own majestic eloquence, warned the south, and the country, 
to have a care how they attempted to put it down. He is an illus¬ 
tration that it is easier to give, than to take, good advice. To these 
two men—the greatest men to whom the nation has yet given birth— 
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may be traced the two great facts of the present—the south tri¬ 
umphant, and the north humbled. Their names may stand thus,— 
Calhoun and domination—Webster and degradation. Yet again. 
If to the enemies of liberty this subject is one of engrossing inter¬ 
est, vastly more so should it be such to freedom’s friends. The lat¬ 
ter, it leads to the gates of all valuable knowledge—philanthropic, 
ethical, and religious; for it brings them to the study of man, won¬ 
derfully and fearfully made — the proper study of man through all 
time—the open book, in which are the records of time and eternity. 

Of the existence and power of the anti-slavery movement, as a 
fact, you need no evidence. The nation has seen its face, and felt 
the controlling pressure of its hand. You have seen it moving in 
all directions, and in all weathers, and in all places, appearing most 
where desired least, and pressing hardest where most resisted. No 
place is exempt. The quiet prayer meeting, and the stormy halls 
of national debate, share its presence alike. It is a common intru¬ 
der, and of course has the name of being ungentlemanly. Brethren 
who had long sung, in the most affectionate fervor, and with the 
greatest sense of security, 

“Together let us sweetly live—together let us die,” 

have been suddenly and violently separated by it, and ranged in 
hostile attitude toward each other. The Methodist, one of the most 
powerful religious organizations of this country, has been rent asun¬ 
der, and its strongest bolts of denominational 4 ^*otherhood started 
at a single surge. It has changed the tone of*the northern pulpit, 
and modified that of the press. A celebrated divine, who, four 
years ago, was for flinging his own mother, or brother, into the re¬ 
morseless jaws of the monster slavery, lest he should swallow up 
the Union, now recognizes anti-slavery as a characteristic of future 
civilization. Signs and wonders follow this movement; and the 
fact just stated is one of them. Party ties are loosened by it; and 
men are compelled to take sides for or against it, whether they will 
or not. Come from where he may, or come for what he may, he is 
compelled to show his hand. What is this mighty force ? What is 
its history? and what is its destiny? Is it ancient or modern, tran¬ 
sient or permanent ? Has it turned aside, like a stranger and a so¬ 
journer, to tarry for anight? or has it come to rest with us forever? 
Excellent chances are here for speculation; and some of them are 
quite profound. We might, for instance, proceed to inquire not 
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only into the philosophy of the anti-slavery movement, but into the 
philosophy of the law, in obedience to which that movement started 
into existence. We might demand to know what is that law or 
power which, at different times, disposes the minds of men to this 
or that particular object—now for peace, and now for war—now for 
freedom, and now for slavery; but this profound question I leave 
to the abolitionists of the superior class to answer. The speculations 
which must precede such answer, would afford, perhaps, about the 
same satisfaction as the learned theories which have rained down 
upon the world, from time to time, as to the origin of evil. I shall, 
therefore, avoid water in which I cannot swim, and deal with anti¬ 
slavery as a fact, like any other fact in the history of mankind, ca¬ 
pable of being described and understood, both as to its internal 
forces, and its external phases and relations. 

[After an eloquent, a full, and highly interesting exposition of the nature, charac¬ 
ter, and history of the anti-slavery movement, from the insertion of which want of 
space precludes us, he concluded in the following happy manner.] 

Present organizations may perish, but the cause will go on. That 
cause has a life, . distinct and independent of the organizations 
patched up from time to time to carry it forward. Looked at, 
apart from the bones and sinews and body, it is a thing immortal. 
It is the very essence of justice, liberty, and love. The moral life 
of human society, it cannot die while conscience, honor, arid hu¬ 
manity remain. If but one be filled with it, the cause lives. Its 
incarnation in any one individual man, leaves the whole world a 
priesthood, occupying the highest moral eminence—even that of 
disinterested benevolence. Whoso has ascended this height, and 
has the grace to stand there, has the world at his feet, and is the 
world's teacher, as of divine right. He may set in judgment on the 
age, upon the civilization of the age, and upon the religion of the 
age; for he has a test, a sure and certain test, by which to try all 
institutions, and to measure all men. I say, he may do this, but 
this is not the chief business for which he is qualified. The great 
work to which he is called is not that of judgment. Like the 
Prince of Peace, he may say, if I judge, I judge righteous judgment; 
still mainly, like him, he may say, this is not his work. The man 
who has ithoroughly embraced the principles of justice* love, and 
liberty, like the true preacher of Christianity, is less anxious to re¬ 
proach the world of its sins, than to win it to repentance. Hia 
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great work on earth is to exemplify, and to illustrate, and to in¬ 
graft those principles upon the living and practical understandings 
of all men within the reach of his influence. This is his work ; long 
or short his years, many or few his adherents, powerful or weak his 
instrumentalities, through ^ood report, or through bad report, this 
is his work. It is to snatch from the bosom of nature the la¬ 
tent facts of each individual man’s experience, and with steady hand 
to hold them up fresh and glowing, enforcing, with all his power, 
their acknowledgment and practical adoption. If there be but one 
such man in the land, no matter what becomes of abolition socie¬ 
ties and parties, there will be an anti-slavery cause, and an anti¬ 
slavery movement. Fortunately for that cause, and fortunately for 
him by whom it is espoused, it requires no extraordinary amount 
of talent to preach it or to receive it when preached. The grand 
secret of its power is, that each of its principles is easily ren¬ 
dered appreciable to the faculty of reason in man, and that the most 
unenlightened conscience has no difficulty in deciding on which 
side to register its testimony. It can call its preachers from among 
the fishermen, and raise them to power. In every human breast, 
it has an advocate which can be silent only when the heart is dead. 
It comes home to every man’s understanding, and appeals directly 
to every man’s conscience. A man that does not recognize and ap¬ 
prove for himself the rights and privileges contended for, in behalf of 
the American slave, has not yet been found. In whatever else men 
may differ, they are alike in the apprehension of their natural and 
personal rights. The difference between abolitionists and those by 
whom they are opposed, is not as to principles. All are agreed in 
respect to these. The manner of applying them is the point of 
difference. 

The slaveholder himself, the daily robber of his equal brother, 
discourses eloquently as to the excellency of justice, and the man 
who employs a brutal driver to flay the flesh of his negroes, is not 
offended when kindness and humanity are commended. Every time 
the abolitionist speaks of justice, the anti-abolitionist assents—says, 
yes, I wish the world were filled with a disposition to render to 
every man what is rightfully due him; I should then get what is 
due me. That’s right; let us have justice. By all means, let us 
have justice. Every time the abolitionist speaks in honor of hu¬ 
man liberty, he touches a chord in the heart of the anti-aboli¬ 
tionist, which responds in harmonious vibrations. Liberty—yes, 
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that is very evidently my right, and let him beware who at¬ 
tempts to invade or abridge that right. Every time he speaks of 
love, of human brotherhood, and the reciprocal duties of man and 
man, the anti-abolitionist assents — says, yes, all right — all true — 
we cannot have such ideas too often, or too fully expressed. So he 
says, and so he feels, and only shows thereby that he is a man as 
well as an anti-abolitionist. Y r ou have only to keep out of sight the 
manner of applying your principles, to get them endorsed every 
time. Contemplating himself, he sees truth with absolute clearness 
and distinctness. He only blunders when asked to lose sight of 
himself. In his own cause he can beat a Boston lawyer, but he is 
dumb when asked to‘plead the cause of others. He knows very 
well whatsoever he would have done unto himself, but is quite in 
doubt as to having the same thing done unto others. It is just here, 
that lions spring up in the path of duty, and the battle once fought 
in heaven is refought on the earth. So it is, so hath it ever been, 
and so must it ever be, when the claims of justice and mercy make 
their demand at the door of human selfishness. Nevertheless, there 
is that within which ever pleads for the right and the just. 

In conclusion, I have taken a sober view of the present anti-sla¬ 
very movement. I am sober, but not hopeless. There is no deny¬ 
ing, for it is everywhere admitted, that the anti-slavery question is 
the great moral and social question now before the American peo¬ 
ple. A state of things has gradually been developed, by which 
that question has become the first thing in order. It must be met. 
Herein is my hope. The great idea of impartial liberty is now 
fairly before the American people. Anti-slavery is no longer a 
thing to be prevented. The time for prevention is past. This is 
great gain. When the movement was younger and weaker—when 
it wrought in a Boston garret to human apprehension, it might 
have been silently put out of the way. Things are different now. 
It has grown too large—its friends are too numerous—its facilities 
too abundant—its ramifications too extended—its power too omnip¬ 
otent, to be snuffed out by the contingencies of infancy. A thou¬ 
sand strong men might be struck down, and its ranks still be invin¬ 
cible. One flash from the heart-supplied intellect of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe could light a million camp fires in front of the embattled 
host of slavery, which not all the waters of the Mississippi, mingled 
as they are with blood, could extinguish. The present will be looked 
to by after coming generations, as the age of anti-slavery literature 
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— when supply on the gallop could not keep pace with the ever¬ 
growing demand — when a picture of a negro on the cover was a 
help to the sale of a hook—when conservative lyceums and other 
American literary associations began first to select their orators for 
distinguished occasions from the ranks of the previously despised 
abolitionists. If the anti-slavery movement shall fail now, it will 
not be from outward opposition, but from inward decay. Its aux¬ 
iliaries are everywhere. Scholars, authors, orators, poets, and states¬ 
men give it their aid. The most brilliant of American poets volun¬ 
teer in its service. Whittier speaks in burning verse to more than 
thirty thousand, in the National Era. Your own Longfellow whis¬ 
pers, in every hour of trial and disappointment, “labor and wait.” 
James Russell Lowell is reminding us that “men are more than in¬ 
stitutions.” Pierpont cheers the heart of the pilgrim in search of 
liberty, by singing the praises of “the north star.” Bryant, too, is 
with us; and though chained to the car of party, and dragged on 
amidst a whirl of political excitement, he snatches a moment for let¬ 
ting drop a smiling verse of sympathy for the man in chains. The 
poets are with us. It would seem almost absurd to say it, consid¬ 
ering the use that has been made of them, that we have allies in the 
Ethiopian songs; those songs that constitute our national music, 
and without which we have no national music. They are heart 
songs, and the finest feelings of human nature are expressed in them. 
“Lucy Neal,” “Old Kentucky Home,” and “Uncle Ned,” can make 
the heart sad as well as merry, and can call forth a tear as well as a 
smile. They awaken the sympathies for the slave, in which anti¬ 
slavery principles take root, grow, and flourish. In addition to 
authors, poets, and scholars at home, the moral sense of the civilized 
world is with us. England, France, and Germany, the three great 
lights of modern civilization, are with us, and every American trav¬ 
eler learns to regret the existence of slavery in his country. The 
growth of intelligence, the influence of commerce, steam, wind, and 
lightning are our allies. It would be easy to amplify this summary, 
and to swell the vast conglomeration of our material forces; but 
there is a deeper and truer method of measuring the power of our 
cause, and of comprehending its vitality. This is to be found in its 
accordance with the best elements of human nature. It is beyond 
the power of slavery to annihilate affinities recognized and estab¬ 
lished by the Almighty. The slave is bound to mankind by the 
powerful and inextricable net-work of human brotherhood, nis . 
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voice is the voice of a man, and his cry is the cry of a man in dis¬ 
tress, and man must cease to he man before he can become insensi¬ 
ble to that cry* It is the righteousness of the cause—the humanity 
of the cause—which constitutes its potency. As one genuine bank- 
bill is worth more than a thousand counterfeits, so is one man, with 
right on his side, worth more than a thousand in the wrong. “ One 
may chase a thousand, and put ten thousand to flight.” It is, there¬ 
fore, upon the goodness of our cause, more than upon all other aux¬ 
iliaries, that we depend for its final triumph. 

Another source of congratulation is the fact that, amid all the ef¬ 
forts made by the church, the government, and the people at large, 
to stay the onward progress of this movement, its course has been 
onward, steady, straight, unshaken, and unchecked from the begin¬ 
ning. Slavery has gained victories large and numerous; but never 
as against this movement—against a temporizing policy, and against 
northern timidity, the slave power has been victorious ; but against 
the spread and prevalence in the country, of a spirit of resistance to 
its aggression, and of sentiments favorable to its entire overthrow, 
it has yet accomplished nothing. Every measure, yet devised and 
executed, having for its object the suppression of anti-slavery, has 
been as idle and fruitless as pouring oil to extinguish fire. A gen¬ 
eral rejoicing took place on the passage of “ the compromise meas¬ 
ures ” of 1850. Those measures were called peace measures, and wei’e 
afterward termed by both the great parties of the country, as well 
as by leading statesmen, a final settlement of the whole question of 
slavery; but experience has laughed to scorn the wisdom of pro¬ 
slavery statesmen; and their final settlement of agitation seems to 
be the final revival, on a broader and grander scale than ever be¬ 
fore, of the question which they vainly attempted to suppress for¬ 
ever. The fugitive slave bill has especially been of positive service 
to the anti-slavery movement It has illustrated before all the peo¬ 
ple the horrible character of slavery toward the slave, in hunting 
him down in a free state, and tearing him away from wife and chil¬ 
dren, thus setting its claims higher than marriage or parental claims. 
It has revealed the arrogant and overbearing spirit of the slave 
states toward the free states ; despising their principles — shocking 
their feelings of humanity, not only by bringing before them the 
abominations of slavery, but by attempting to make them parties to 
the crime. It has called into exercise among the colored people, the 
hunted ones, a spirit of manly resistance well calculated to surrouud 
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them with a bulwark of sympathy and respect hitherto unknown. 
For men are always disposed to respect and defend rights, when the 
victims of oppression stand up manfully for themselves. 

There is another element of power added to the anti-slavery 
movement, of great importance; it is the conviction, becoming 
every day more general and universal, that slavery must be abol¬ 
ished at the south, or it will demoralize and destroy liberty at the 
north. It is the nature of slavery to beget a state of things all 
around it favorable to its own continuance. This fact, connected 
with the system of bondage, is beginning to be more fully realized. 
The slave-holder is not satisfied to associate with men in the church 
or in the state, unless he can thereby stain them with the blood of 
his slaves. To be a slave-holder is to be a propagandist from neces¬ 
sity; for slavery can only live by keeping down the under-growth 
morality which nature supplies. Every new-born white babe comes 
armed from the Eternal presence, to make war on slavery. The 
heart of pity, which would melt in due time over the brutal chas¬ 
tisements it sees inflicted on the helpless, must be hardened. And 
this work goes on every day in the year, and every hour in the day. 

What is done at home is being done also abroad here in the north. 
And even now the question may be asked, have we at this moment 
a single free state in the Union? The alarm at this point will be¬ 
come more general. The slave power must go on in its career of ex¬ 
actions. Give, give, will be its cry, till the timidity which concedes 
shall give place to courage, which shall resist. Such is the voice of 
experience, such has been the past, such is the present, and such 
will be that future, which, so sure as man is man, will come. Here 
I leave the subject; and I leave off where I began, consoling myself 
and congratulating the friends of freedom upon the fact that the anti¬ 
slavery cause is not a new thing under the sun; not some moral de¬ 
lusion which a few years’ experience may dispel. It has appeared 
among men in all ages, and summoned its advocates from all ranks. 
Its foundations are laid in the deepest and*-holiest convictions, and 
from whatever soul the demon, selfishness, is expelled, there will 
this cause take up its abode. Old as the everlasting hills; immova¬ 
ble as the throne of God; and certain as the purposes of eternal 
power, against all hinderances, and against all delays, and despite all 
the mutations of human instrumentalities, it is the faith of my soul, 
that this anti-slavery cause will triumph. 


ARCHY MOORE, 

®{ft @|iit JJIiiljt, 

OR, MEMOIRS OE A FUGITIVE. 


BY RICHARD HILDRETH. 


WITH A NEW HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION, 


"Written for this edition by the distinguished author, and unfolding the 
origin, history and characteristics of this remarkable work. 


One vol., 430 pp. 12mo., 8 Illustrations, Price $1 25. 


OPINIONS OF REVIEWERS. 

Have you yourself read Archy Moore? If you have, why don’t 
you bestow upon it hearty, fervent, overwhelming praise ? Why, 
my dear friend, it is a wonderful book! People of the dullest minds 
and wildest sympathies, are thrilled by it, as if their benumbed fin¬ 
gers had touched an electric chain. Independent of the sound, con¬ 
sistent principles of freedom which beam on every page, there is a 
remarkable degree of intellectual vigor and dramatic talent exhibited 
in the power of language, the choice of circumstances, the combination 
of events, and the shading of character. Every sentence shows inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the local peculiarities of the south, both in the 
respect of nature and society.— Lydia Maria Child. 

This book, which is very wcli written, is full of continuous interest, and the adven¬ 
tures, though many of them are startling and exciting, do not run out of the range of 
probability. It has been translated into French, German and Italian.— JY. Y. Times. 

Mr. Hildreth describes southern scenes with all the graphic force of an artist, and all the 
.minutise of the more ordinary visiter. What he draws with his pen, he fairly brings before 
the eye of the reader; the consequence is, that nothing is left to perfect the latter’s ac¬ 
quaintance with scenes from which he is far removed, but an actual visit to them. The 
aim of the writer, in sending this work before the public, is suggested by its title. It is 
an illustration of southern slavery in all its phases and bearings; and apparently a stronger 
condemnation of the system we never read, than in Mr. Hildreth’s pages. Selecting the 
narrative form for the medium of the homily he seeks to read, the facts he gives, and the 
conclusions he arrives at, come to us in threefold force, from their unexpectedness, and 
their apparently natural sequence. Archy Moore is destined to have an extensive circu¬ 
lation.— Dispatch. 

This work was published many years ago, under a different title, and was the first is * 
sue of the Uncle Tom school of literature. At that time it went begging in vain through 
New York and Boston for a publisher, and finally the author got it printed himself by 
the city printer of Boston, who put his name to it as publisher. It was afterward printed 
in England and France, and translated into the principal languages of Europe. It is now 
revised, enlarged, republished, and the authorship avowed. It is an ably written and in¬ 
teresting work.— U. & Journal. 

Fiction never performs a nobler office than when she acts as the handmaid of truth. 
It is in this capacity that her assistance has been invoked by the author of the work be¬ 
fore us, and so well is the task accomplished, that we can scarcely persuade ourselves, as 
we turn over the deeply interesting pages, that we are perusing a narrative of fictitious 
wrongs and sufferings. Let not the reader suppose, from what we have said, that this 
is a mere novel The incidents which diversify this narrative, may have had no real ex¬ 
istence in the exact connection and relation in which they are linked together in the sto¬ 
ry, and the characters may have no prototypes in all their individual features; but we 
have too much reason to know that such incidents and such characters are too abundantly 
supplied at the south to require that the novelist should draw very largely on his invention. 

The story is written in the style of an autobiography, and with such an air of verisimil¬ 
itude, that the reader cannot avoid the impression that the task of fiction has been merely 
to arrange the materials supplied by truth.— Plaindealer. 

MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Pnbiishers, 
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“OUR WORLD,” 

A GREAT AITI-SLAYERI ROMANCE. 

One Illustrated 12mo. Volume, 603 Pages. Price $1.25. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS-BRIEF EXTRACTS. 

John Wesley said the best tunes had long been in the service of the devil. lie thought it well 
to reclaim them for better purposes. The same is true of novels and romances—they have 
heretofore been almost exclusively devoted either to vice, or to very questionable amusement 
But the tide is turning. Fiction is beginning to serve the cause of virtue and humanity. Mil¬ 
ler, Orton & Mulligan have just brought out a new anti-slavery story, entitled “Our 
World,” which bids fair to equal anything that has gone before it It argues well for anti¬ 
slavery, when the first publishing houses in the nation—yes, in all nations—find it for their in¬ 
terest to publish such works as “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and “ Our World ."—Northern Chris¬ 
tian Advocate. 

Its style is engaging, its logic weigHy, and its deductions natural. It does not content itself 
with abusing an evil from a distance, but grapples and wrestles with it, right manfully. “Our World” 
will excite, first, attention, then admiration throughout the country, and take its place at the head 
of all recently published books —Buffalo Morning Express. 

It is a work not to be road and thrown aside, but a work to be read and pondered over. The 
lovel is a perfect melodrama for startling situations and effects, and we have never read a ficti¬ 
tious story which so completely engrossed one’s attention from commencement to close.— Bos¬ 
ton Evening Gazette. 

It is enough to say, that the book will make a stir in the world. It is another battering ram, 
thundering against the wall of oppression, and is destined to make an impression second only to 
“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”— Western Literary Messenger. 

It is written with great power, and evinces a thorough knowledge of the subject treated.— 

Buffalo Democracy. 

It is the production of one who gleans his facts not from the narratives of others, but from per¬ 
sonal observation and experience. The author’s birth and education were in New England, but 
he has long resided in the South, and become intimately familiar with its people and its institu¬ 
tions, and can, therefore, speak accurately and dispassionately of “ things as they are.”— Chicago 
Literary Budget. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing it one of the most remarkable and powerful original 
works ever published in America.— Philadelphia Daily Mews. 

.This work stirs the soul like a trumpet; or, like the sounds from the home of captivity, awa¬ 
kens untold sensations in our heart of hearts, especially if we love freedom.— Albany Spec¬ 
tator. 

Nothing on this subject, since the days of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” has at all equaled it, and it 
promises to have a sale almost rivaling that most popular work.— Hillsdale Gazette. 

This book will have an immense sale. Coming at the time it does, when the slave power is 
rapidly encroaching on free soil, everything which shows the blackness of the stain upon our na¬ 
tion’s flag, will be welcomed. This tale shows the deep and damning sin of slavery in its true 
fight, but at the same time gives all the good which can possibly accrue from the “ peculiar in¬ 
stitution.” The author has taken a noble stand in the cause of freedom, and while sincere, is 
tolerant, and while just, is charitable. Every friend of Freedom will read the work.— Pough¬ 
keepsie Eagle. 

Such a thrilling, truthful tale, so full of interest and of manly thought, we have not read 6ince 
our eyes saw the ./Dm of “ Undo Tom’s Cabin.”— Weekly Visitor. 

This book is a picture so true to reality, that it must make its way into the family circle. Tho 
pen of tho author, under the inspiration of the patriotic fires of Liberty, has diffused the con¬ 
vincing spirit of fact throughout the text, in cubic magnitude.— Daily Advertiser. 

The work, throughout, is one of great power and intense interest. It paiuts in vivid and 
truthful colors the long train of evils, moral, social, and political, which the monster, slavery, 
entails upon the white population of the south, no less than the wTongs inflicted upon the 
slaves. The author does not write from hearsay; he has spent much time in an official capacity 
at Uh» South, and his position afforded him facilities for observing the “workings of the mon¬ 
strous institution in all its different phases.— Christian Freeman. 

MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers , 
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TWELVE YEAHS A SLAVE 

The Narrative of Solomon Northup, a citizen of New York, 
Kidnapped in Washington City, in 1841, and Rescued in 1853, 
from a Cotton Plantation near Red River, Louisiana. 

V Illustrations, 336 pp. 12mo. Price $1,00. 


VOICE OF THE PRESS. 


Tho narrative -will bo read with Interest by every one who can sympathize with a hu¬ 
man bein" struggling for freedom.— Buff. Cour. 

The volume cannot fail to gain a wide circulation. No one can contemplate the scenes 
which are here so naturally set forth, without a new conviction of the hideousness of the 
institution from which the subject of the narrative has happily escaped.—•A r . Y. Tribune. 

We think the story as affecting as any tale of sorrow could be.— Jy. Y. Evangelist 

It proves conclusively that Uncle Tom’s Cabin is a truthful history of American Slavery, 
though drawn under the veil of fiction.— Otsego Rep. 

Next to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the extraordinary narrative of Solomon Northup, is the 
most remarkable book that was ever issued from the American press.— Detroit T/'ib. 

This is a simple, earnest, moving narrative of the events,vicissitudes, cruelties and 
kindnesses of a bondage of 12 years. If there are those who can peruse it unmoved, wo 
pity them. That it will create as great a sensation, and bo regarded equally as interesting 
as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” is not a question for argument— Buffalo Express. 

This is one of the most exciting narratives, full of thrilling incidents artlessly told, with 
all the marks of truth. There are no depicted scenes in “ Uncle Tom ” more tragic, horri¬ 
ble, and pathetic,than the incidents compassed in the twelve years of this man’s life in 
slavery.— Cincinnati Jour. 

Ho who with an unbiassed mind sits down to the perusal of this book, will arise per¬ 
fectly satisfied that American slavery is a hell of torments yet untold, and feel like devo¬ 
ting the energies of his life to its extirpation from the face of God's beautiful earth.— 
Evening Chron. 

The story is one of thrilling interest as a mere personal history. He is but a little darker 
than many who pass for white, and quite as intelligent as most white men.— -FT. C. Adv. 

The book is one of most absorbing interest.— Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

It is written in a racy, agreeable style, and narrates with admirable conciseness, yet 
animation tho story of the sufferings, woes and persecutions of the hero. It is no less 
remarkable for candor and unity of purpose than for literary ability.— Oneida Her. 

It is one of the most effective books against slavery that was ever written. “Archy 
Mooro” and“Uncle Tom ” are discredited by many as “romances;” but how the apolo¬ 
gists for the institution can dispose of Northup we are curious to see.— Syracuse Jour. 

It is well told and bears internal evidence of being a clear statement of facts. There is 
no attempt at display, but the events are so graphically portrayed, that the interest in the 
perusal is deep and unabated to the last. Some of the scenes have a fearful and exciting 
power in their delineation.— Cayuga Chief. 

It is a strange history, its truth is far stranger than fiction. Think of it I For thirty 
years a man, with all a man’s hopes, fears and aspirations — with a wife and children to call 
him by the endearing names of husband and father—with a home, humble it may be, 
but still a home, beneath the shelter of whose roof none had a right to molest or make him 
afraid — then for twelve years a thing, a chattel personal, classed with mules and horses 
and treated with less consideration than they; torn from his home and family, and the free 
labor by which he earned their bread, and driven to unremitting, unrequited toil in a cotton 
field, under a burning southern sun, by the lash of an inhuman master. Oh! it is horri¬ 
ble. It chills the blood to think that such things are.— Fred. Douglass' Paper. 

It comes before us with highly respectable vouchers, and is a plain and simple statement 
of what happened to the author while in bondage to southern masters. It is a well told 
story, full of interest, and may be said to be the reality of “life among tho lowly.”— Buff. 
Com. Adv. 

Let it be read by all those good easy souls, who think slavery is, on the wholo a good 
thing. Let it be read by all who think that although slavery is politically and economi¬ 
cally a bad thing, it is not very bad for tho slaves. Let it bo read by all those M. C.’s and 
supporters who are always ready to give their votes, in aid of slavery and the slave trado 
with all the kidnapping inseparable from it. Let it be read, too, by our southern friends, 
who pity with so much Christian sensibility, the wretched condition of the free negroes at 
the north, and rejoice at the enviable condition of their own slaves.— N. Y. Tnd. 

Published by MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
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TEMPERANCE AND FREEDOM! 

THE SUBJECTS AND THE MEN ! 


AMERICAN 

AGITATORS AND REFORMERS! 


BY D. W. BARTLETT. 

One vol. 12mo., 396 pp., 6 Steel Portraits. Price $1.25. 

Containing bold, vigorous and life-like sketches of the rise, 
progress, and present position of the principal Temperance 
and Anti-Slavery leaders of this country, including such emi¬ 
nent Reformers as the Beechers, Mrs. Stowe, Greeley, 
Seward, Gough, Chapin, Frederick Douglass, &c. &c., 
with extracts from their writings. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS-BRIEF EXTRACTS. 

If any wish for a bound picture gallery of very distinguished persons, let them buy 
this book.— Religious Herald. 

The descriptions are animated and critical, and besides giving information which 
everybody desires to know, present many noble and just views of reform.—-AT. Y, 
Evangelist. 

Thousands feel the want of just such an acquaintance as this volume gives, with 
the early history and struggles of the men who are giving character to this age and 
nation.— Christian Messenger. 

It contains some of the best selections from the best works of the best writers 
and best men in the country.— American News. 

The author has given brief and interesting biographies, quoting extensively from 
the writings of the persons sketched, making a very attractive book. Mr. Bartlett 
is a strong friend of freedom. He admires and loves those who battle for the right 
His task has evidently been a very pleasant one. We commend the book to our 
readers, as one which will pay perusal— Cayuga Chief. 

Pleasantly and well written sketches of notable Americans, who have taken an ac¬ 
tive part in various reforms which have been going on in the Union for many 
years.— British Whig. 

No one can read it without profit and pleasure of the highest order. The “ prin¬ 
ciples” and the “Men” portrayed are given with the pen of a ready writer.— Wes¬ 
leyan. 

We venture the assertion that there is not a volume in existence which contains 
better specimens of eloquence, impassioned, pathetic, indignatory—eloquence that 
rouses up the better feelings of humanity—than are contained in this volume. The 
sketches are superior specimens of pen-portraits.— Boston Visitor. 

The book is a capital one—replete with instructive, stirring matter.— Temperance 
Standard. 
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MINNIE SERMON, 

Tli© Xjandlord’s Uanglitor, 


The great Temperance Tale. By T. W. Brown, Editor of the 
“Cayuga Chief,” and author of “Temperance Tales.” Portrait 
and four illustrations. Muslin, 472 pp. 12mo. Price $1,25. 


Brief Extracts from Notices of the Press. 


This work bears the Impress of life-like scenes.— Boston Olive Branch. 

The story Is dramatically worked up, involving a great variety of moving scenes.— N 
Y. Evangelist. 

This is a powerfully written and absorbingly interesting volume.— Rural New Yorker. 

This is a freshly, boldly written story, free from fanaticism, and advocating the canse of 
temperance by argumentative incidents taken from real life.— Dodge's Lit. Museum. 

Mr. Brown is a vigorous and agreeable writer, and never forgets the object he has in 
view,—the correction of a great public evil.— Buffalo Republic. 

Its Incidents are life-like, and are thrillingly related—terrible pictures of the misfor¬ 
tune and scandal of fallen man.— Buffalo Christian Advocate. 

It is smoothly and strongly written—full of incident—and makes eloquent appeals to 
the heart and the conscience.— Buffalo Express. 

It appeals eloquently to the better feelings of humanity, and we predict that it will be¬ 
come the “ Uncle Tom” of teetotalism.— Yankee Blade. 

Its matter is drawn from life, “written with a throbbing nib, and its truth sealed with 
the endorsement of a scalding tear.”— Syracuse Journal. 

Among the many works which the Temperance Eeform has of late years produced, 
few will rank as high as Minnie Herraon.— Syracuse Religious Recorder. 

Mr. Brown has attained considerable reputation as a writer of Temperance stories. His 
works of that description have had a wide circulation.— Cincinnati Commercial. 

This is a thrilling Temperance narrative.— Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 

The characters are all drawn fifom life, and are sketched with a'vigorous and fearless 
pen.— Maine Farmer. * 

Thero are many passages of surpassing power and beauty, the effect of which the reader 
will find it difficult to resist —Auburn Advertiser. 

Mr. Brown narrates scenes which are strikingly true to nature, which stir the blood 
and provoke scalding tears.— Detroit Ch. Herald. 

Tho evils of the License system are drawn out with fearful distinctness.— Toledo Blade. 

The work will be found a powerful ally by the friends of the Temperance Eeform, and 
should be circulated far and wide.— N. Y. Tribune. 

Minnie Hermon is a story of thrilling interest, and of the highest moral tendencies. It 
is truly a “ Tale for the Times.”— Phrenol. Journal. 

A beautiful volume, and though called a tale, yet every chapter is drawn from life.— 
Baltimore Lutheran Observer. 

Minnie Hermon is a book that will make its mark In a book making age. It is wor- 
thy of a wide circulation.— Northern Christian Advocate. 

All of it sweet toned and pure, and some scenes really powerful.— Sat. Eve. Post. 

Some of its passages have a beauty and force rivaling the great masters of fiction.— 
Richmond Christian Advocate. 

Thi3 excellent story shonld be read by both old and young.— Star Spangled Banner. 

It is a Temperance Tale, told attractively, and printed and bound in first-rate stylo.— 
AVb. Eve. Journal. 

Minnie Hermon Is a vivid delineation, in the form of a romance, of the evils of Intern 
perance.— N. Y. Eve. Post. 

A valuable adjunct in the great moral movement of the age.— American Courier. 

This book must become very popular, and obtain a large circulation.— Milwaukie Sent. 

A valuable addition to the Temperance literature of our country.— N. Y. Alliance. 

It is written in a forcible and graphic style.— Temperance Banner. 

This Life-Tale, we are sure, will command the best commendation in the reading.— 
Lancaster Express. 

As an addition to the Temperance literature of the day, It has its mission, and con¬ 
tains elements of power that cannot fail to execute that mission successfully.— Chicago 
Christ. Advocate. 

The author has succeeded r in producing a work of rare merit. We hope It will be 
widely circulated.— Christian Ambasssador. 
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DAHIEI BOOIE, 

AND THE 

HUNTERS OF KENTUCKY. 

By W. H. Bogart. One 12mo. Vol., Illustrated. Price, $1,25. 

WITH TWENTY-FIVE ILLUSTRATIONS, 

“ One name , above all others, shall be associated with the first step 
of western enterprise. That name is Daniel Boone. The common 
opinion that he was only a c bold hunter and Indian fighter,’ is erroneous, 
lie was more. He led a great nation to its place of power. His life is 
in the annals of our forest chivalry; and in all the stirring records of 
the bold and the daring—the determined and the adventurous—the 
first place, by common consent, is his. He 

‘.left behind a name, 

Simple, severe, the antipodes oL shame, 

Which Hate or Envy could nortinge with wrong.’ ” 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS.—BRIEF EXTRACTS. 

Boone certainly deserves to be ranked with a class of “ representative men ”—a class especially 
significant in American history. Belonging to a transition period of society, he himself formed 
a transition style of character, partaking of tho wild freedom of savage life, and the sustained 
force and enterprise of civilization, llis story is well told in this volume, and will be read 
with intense interest by all who love to trace the steps by which the western wilderness has 
been won to civilization.— N. Y. Tribune. 

It will be a popular work, and, at the same time, truly deserving of its popularity. I put it 
among the Fireside books of our country.— T. Pomeyn Beck. 

It is really a remarkable volume—more like a romance than a history; although we have no 
reason to think that the events recorded, and in which Daniel Boone has been the principal actor, 
are either distorted or exaggerated. The author presents us a mass of materials almost sufficient 
in importance and interest for a heroic poem .—Philadelphia Hews. 

It is a work that cannot fail to interest every one who delights in reading of the hardships and 
hair-breadth escapes of the early pioneers of the Great West —UockBvver Bern. 

Daniel Boone was not merely a bold hunter, but a noble man, inspired by a lofty purpose,— 
that of opening the great West, with its boundless resources, to the progress or the Anglo- Ameri- 
can race, pointing out the path of empire, and smoothing the obstacles to its incipient tread. Tho 
work does ample justice to his memory, and is written in a. style entirely worthy of the subject 
— H. Y. Evening Mirror. 

This is a very interesting hook. It seems to present all that is reliable in onr records of the 
Pioneer of Kentucky , and in a style quite characteristic of the author; always rapid and 
lively; often graphic and sparkling. The incidents of frontier life which it portrays, are exciting, 
and sometimes thrilling, and heighten the grateful contrasts of the scenes of peace and refinement 
which are here and there so gracefully introduced. We commend this hook to the lovers of our 
early history, as well as to the general reader .—Albany Evening Journal. 
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How a Farmer may become Rich—in Mind, Body, and Estate. 


FARMERS’ EVERY DAY BOOK, 

fif j&wi&I fife in % tonfeg; 

WITH THE 

Popular Elements of Practical and Theoretical Agriculture, 

AND TWELVE HUNDRED LACONICS AND APOTHEGMS, RELATING TO ETHICS, RELI¬ 
GION, AND GENERAL LITERATURE ALSO, FIVE HUNDRED RECEIPTS 
ON HYGEIAN AND DOMESTIC AND RURAL ECONOMY. 

BY REV. JOHN L. BLAKE, D. D., 

Author of a Family Encyclopedia of General Literature, Biographical Dictionary, &c. 

ILLUSTRATED "WITH TEN SPIRITED ENGRAVINGS. 

The Publishers respectfully announce that they have undertaken tho pubVation of 
this large and beautiful work, with a view to supply a desideratum that has mug been 
felt—a book for every Farmer's Library —believing that the venerable author has pro¬ 
duced a work which will be worth its weight in gold to every farmer’s family that tho¬ 
roughly peruse it. It is proper to state that Dr. Blake is a practical farmer, and has re¬ 
claimed a sterile and worn-out piece of land into a valuable and productive farm—which 
experience, with his well known qualifications as an author, peculiarly fit him to pre¬ 
pare a book for farmers. 

The work contains 654 pages, large octavo, with a motto surrounding each page. It 
is printed on fine paper, and bound in substantial imitation Turkey Morocco, gilt back. 
Invariable retail price, $2,50. 

Among the most interesting and useful works connected with agriculture, it must 
hold a conspicuous and high rank. Besides a large amount of practical matter, it 
abounds in valuable articles and sentiments that tend to improve the taste and elevate 
the farming community. The work is executed in a neat and handsome style, and em¬ 
bellished with neat and very appropriate engravings. Dr. Blake has been long and ex¬ 
tensively known as a popular author of numerous works, and we are pleased that, with 
the wisdom of long experience and the ripeness of vigorous age, he has given his atten¬ 
tion to agriculture, and has commended and adorned it with his pen. llis work should 
not only be in the library of every farmer*, but it should hold a prominent place in tho 
library of every family in the country, for it presents ably and truly the importance 
of agriculture, and the advantages and pleasures of rural pursuits.— Few England 
Farmer. 

The Farmer's Every Day Book, or Sketches of Social Life in the Country, is the vol¬ 
ume which was advertised in our January number, and we are happy to be able to an¬ 
nounce to our readers that, upon perusal, it fully makes good the claim set up for it in 
said advertisement. Its great merit consists in the selection of topics fruitful in their 
practical bearings upon country life, and presenting them in a most popular and attrac¬ 
tive form, thus blending amusement and instruction, in a most felicitous style of execu¬ 
tion. In reading it, you are not conducted over a barren desert, but through green 
fields and along purling brooks, amid fruits and flowers, bleating flocks, lowing herds, 
and singing birds. 

Farmers, if you want to get in love with your profession, and learn how to do every¬ 
thing imaginable pertaining to it, in the very best manner, with all your gettings do not 
fail to get this book.— Michigan Farmer. 

This is a common sense book for farmers; it is well worth reading and keeping for 
family use. The author recommends no extravagant theories for farmers, and avoids 
all the hyperboles that are so offensive to those who know what it is to overcome diffi¬ 
culties, and to manage so as to make both ends meet— Massachusetts Ploughman. 

“ The Farmer’s Every Day Book” contains a whole library of miscellaneous informa¬ 
tion, and will be found to be a valuable compend for the rural household, and an amu¬ 
sing companion for the rainy day or winter evening.— Few York Tribune. 

The “Farmer’s Every Day Book,” by Dr. Blake, N. Y., is the best work on agricul¬ 
ture and rural economy, as connected with information upon almost every topic of 
morals. Every family ought to have a copy, and will richly find their money’s worth. 
—D. Lee, Pres't Agricultural Society. 
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MAGNIFICENT WORK OF HISTORY! 

A whole Library in Itself—No Library is Complete without it! 


Cost $11,000—1223 Pages—70 Maps—700 Engravings. 

HISTORY OR ALL NATIONS! 

EEOM THE EARLIBST PERIOD TO 1854; 

OR, 

UNIVERSAL HISTORY; 

IN WHICH THE 

HISTORY OF EVERY NATION, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 

. IS SEPARATELY GIVEN. 

BY S. G. GOODRICH, 

Consul to Paris, and Author of Several Works of History, Parley's Tales, dec. 


UNIFORM RETAIL PRICES. 

In One Volume, Turkey Mor., Marble Edge, Gilt Back and Side, $6 00 
14 “ “ “ “ Full Gilt Back, Edges and Sides, 8 00 

“ Two Volumes, Turkey Morocco, Marble Edge, . . . . 7 00 

“ “ " “ “ Gilt Edges and Full Gilt Sides, 10 00 

“ “ .** Heavy Stamped Cloth,.6 00 

It is believed that the above work, by Mr. Goodrich, will be very 
acceptable to the American public. It is the result of years of toil 
and labor, assisted in his researches by several scholars of known abil¬ 
ity, and has been got up at a great expense by the proprietors. No 
pains have been spared in the execution of the Illustrations and Maps, 
which are entirely new, and prepared by the distinguished author ex¬ 
pressly for the work. Indeed, all the other historical writings of Mr. 
Goodrich sink into insignificance, when compared with this, the result 
of his maturer years. It is admitted that One Hundred Dollars could 
not purchase the same matter in any other shape ; and the publishers 
confidently expect that, in consideration of the 'great literary value 
of the work, the large sum expended in preparing it for the press, and 
the exceedingly moderate price at which it is offered, that it will be 
favorably received by every lover of good books. 

MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers , 

Ho. 25 Paris Row, New York, and 107 Genesee-st., Auburn. 
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